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A SANSKRIT POETRY OF VILLAGE AND FIELD: 
YOGESVARA AND HIS FELLOW POETS 


By Dantet H. H. INGALLS 


HarvarD UNIVERSITY 


INTRODUCTION 


THE TRANSLATIONS which follow are taken from 
the Subhdasitaratnakosa, a Sanskrit anthology com- 
piled in northern Bengal in the twelfth century. 
Its compiler was a Buddhist scholar named Vi- 
dyakara. The collection is important on two 
counts: for the poetic merit of many of the verses 
it contains, and for the light it throws on the his- 
tory of Indian literature. These facts were first 
recognized by D. D. Kosambi, who together with 
V. V. Gokhale is editing the text. Their edition 
will appear within the year as Volume 44 of the 
Harvard Oriental Series. Since it will contain an 
elaborate introduction treating of critical and his- 
torical problems, I may limit my remarks here con- 
cerning the compilation of the anthology to a few 
words. 

A fragment of the Subhdsitaratnakoga has been 
before the public for many years but has not been 
known under this name. In 1912 F. W. Thomas 
published a collection of Sanskrit verses in the 
Bibliotheca Indica under the title Kavindravaca- 
nasamuccaya, choosing this name from the intro- 
ductory verse since his manuscript was fragmen- 
tary and lacked the colophon. The Subhdsita- 
ratnakosa, we now know, is the original from which 
this fragment derives. It contains rather more 
than three times as many verses as were given us 
by Thomas. What is more to my present purpose 
is to notice that the particular genre of Sanskrit 
poetry which I intend to treat of, since its examples 
fall largely toward the end of the anthology in 
the section called Jativrajya, now appears clearly 
for the first time. 

Vidyakara draws on a wide range of Sanskrit 
literature. Chronologically the verses stretch from 
the second to the end of the eleventh century. 
Probably a half of the total falls in the last quarter 
of this millenium. The favorite subjects of San- 
skrit literature such as love in union and love in 
separation, and favorite authors such as Bhava- 
bhiti and RajaSekhara account for many of the 
poems. But there are a number of verses, most of 
them by authors hitherto little known or not 
known at all, which deal with subjects of great 


rarity in Sanskrit literature as it is preserved to 
us,! and which are worth bringing to the attention 
of Indianists. 

These are the poems of village and field. They 
differ markedly from the verses of the courtly and 
priestly tradition. Thus, an anonymous author 
writes of cattle grazing after the rains. 


The nights are smiling with full moonlight. By the 
village in meadows green with new grass a herd of 
white cows grazes. Their hindquarters are heavy and 
they spread their legs from the fullness of their udders. 
Slowly the fat necks swing and the deep bells ring out. 
(279) 


The legs spread from the fullness of the udder 
is a trait which Kalidasa had noticed before. But 
Nandini was a creature of mythology; she was 
tended in a forest hermitage by an ancient king 
and queen. In YogeSvara and his school we have 
come down to earth, to a wet rich earth filled with 
farms and villages. 

Abhinanda is another poet who writes rustic 
verses like the one just quoted, although we know 
from his Ramacarita that he could write in the 
grand manner also. In one of our anthology pieces 
he sings of the autumn. 


The wagon track is juicy with crushed sugarcane and 
a flag of thick dust rises behind. A line of parrots sits 
on the ears of rice already heavy with grain. A school 
of minnows swims along the ditch from paddy field to 
tank; and on the bank of the river the good mud cools 
the cattle boy from the sun. (282) 


Who has heard before of ‘good mud’ in San- 
skrit? The very words which the poet uses, acchah 
kacchesu pankah echo the language of the peasant.? 

This poetry of village and field shows a realism 
in sharp contrast to the prevailing idealism of 


1The only other major printed source which I have 
seen for poetry of this type is the Saduktikarnamrta, 
ed. by MM. Pt. Rimivatira Sarma, The Punjab Oriental 
Series Number 15 (Lahore, 1933). How much more 
can be found in MS anthologies, of which there exist a 
vast number, remains to be seen. 

2? acchah cannot have here its classical sense of ‘ clear, 
pellucid.’ Rather it has the sense of ‘ good,’ which has 
been inherited by Hindi and various other modern Indian 
languages. 
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Sanskrit literature. The major tradition of San- 
skrit concentrates on types rather than individ- 
uals; it draws its picture of man and the cosmos 
and its rules of ethics, virtue and decency from an 
ancient past. What fails to conform to this picture 
and these rules it overlooks. An unhappy ending 
to a literary work is not permitted. One may not 
represent on the stage the revolt of a kingdom or 
province.* One may write of drinking parties but 
one may not use the word vomit except in a meta- 
phorical sense. It is needless to accumulate ex- 
amples. Now, in contrast to this idealist tradition, 
the poetry of which I am here speaking seeks out 
the individual, transgresses the ancient rules, and 
pictures the world as it appears when we look at 
it without overmuch thinking and spiritualizing. 
We have tragedy (verses 1306 and following), we 
have keen individual sketches (e.g. 305, 1170), 
and in a few verses (1059 is the only one I have 
translated) a coarseness that no idealist would 
have allowed. 

In these respects the poetry of YogeSvara and 
his fellows departs from the svabhdvokti as prac- 
tised by more famous authors. A certain amount 
of unadorned description is allowed by all Sanskrit 
poets. When the miniature strokes are drawn 
carefully after some object of nature the result is 
ealled svabhdvokti,—speaking of the thing as it 
is,—or, by some of the older rhetoricians, jati, 
which one might translate characterization. There 
are beautiful examples of svabhdvokti in Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhiti. Every Sanskritist knows that 
these poets had a keen eye for nature. But the 
nature they saw was limited to certain areas, 
chiefly to gardens and to the forest. Farms and 
grazinglands must have stretched across India in 
their day as they do now, but this part of India 
the poets of the grand tradition ignore. In Yo- 
geSvara, occasionally in Abhinanda, in the sole sur- 
viving verse of Vagura and in dozens of anony- 
mous poems we find this land as we know it. In 
the rains the children are chasing fish in the 
flooded paddy field (226). Later, the pigeons, 
shying clear of the scarecrows, are picking seeds 
from the corner of the field (264). In winter the 


® Dasariipaka, Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay, 1897, 
IIT, 34 (III, 39 in the ed. and tr. of George C. O. Haas: 
The Dasariipa of Dhanafijaya [Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1912]). 

*Dandin’s Kdvyddarsa I, 95 (Kdvyddarsa of Dandin, 
Gov’t. Oriental Series Class A, No. 4, Bhandarkar Orien- 
tal Research Institute, 1938). 
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farmhouse is gay with the songs of women pound- 
ing rice (1178). Many of these verses are from 
the Jativarjya, that is, the section of the anthology 
devoted to svabhavokti. But how different are these 
pieces from the svabhdvokti to which we are accus- 
tomed. 

The question naturally arises as to who wrote 
this literature. When did these poets live and 
where? This is only the beginning of the questions 
we should like answered, but we shall have enough 
ado to answer just these. 

The most prominent poet of this genre is cer- 
tainly YogeSvara. Our anthology ascribes 24 verses 
to him and contains 12 more which are assigned to 
him by other anthologies deriving from the same 
geographic area. I have given translations of all 
these verses. Some of them, and I have left these 
to a supplement at the end, are not specially 
original. But the majority are of the rustic and 
realistic type at its best. 


We have one reference which seems to me to fix 
YogeSvara’s date. This is in a verse given in the 
final section of the anthology, the section on Praise 
of Poets. The verse is there ascribed to Abhi- 
nanda.® 


My father composed a creation, its subject matter one 
never before treated. Vaigura [was] skillful on the liter- 
ary track trod by elephants. And YogeSvara knows how 
to make words blossom when writing of his favorite 
themes: the Reva, the Vindhyas, Pulindra and Paimara 
girls, storms of wind and rain, and travellers in foreign 
lands. 


It is possible, of course, that the present tense 
“knows ” (jdnatv) has a very general sense, but 
I prefer to take it at face value, as distinguishing 
Yogesvara from Abhinanda’s father who is defi- 
nitely put in the past (srstim ... nirvyiidhavan). 
This would make Yogeévara contemporary with 
Abhinanda. Now, Abhinanda is assigned by K. 
Ramaswami Sastri ° to the reign of Devapala, A. D. 


5 The same verse occurs in the Saduktikarndmrta as 
5.26.1, and is there assigned to Bhavinanda. But 
neither I nor Kosambi credit this ascription. Aside 
from the fact that the Subhdsitaratnakoga ascriptions, 
though rarer, are more reliable than those of the 
Sadukti°, there is this further point to consider. The 
Subhdsita® contains not a single other verse ascribed to 
Bhavananda either by itself or by any other anthology. 
Bhavinanda was well known, however, to the Sadukti’, 
being represented there by ten verses. The two names 
are similar and it seems clear that the Sadukti° has 
simply confused them. 

® Ramacarita of Abhinanda, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 
Number 46, Baroda, 1930, Introduction xx-xxiii. 
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810-850, but the researches of Kosambi‘ tend to 
place him a bit later, to be precise towards the end 
of the ninth century. 

We have another verse from the section Praise 
of Poets, by Yogesvara himself * (1733, translated 
below), in which he praises the following authors 
of the past. I include in parentheses their ap- 
proximate dates as assigned by Kosambi. Bana 
(first half 7th cent.), Bhavabhiti (early 8th 
cent.), Kamaliyudha (end of 7th cent.), KeSata 
(mentioned by Vasukalpa in middle of 10th cent.), 
Sri-Vakpatiraja (early 8th cent.). There is there- 
fore no reason not to accept the approximate date 
A. D. 850-900 for YogeSvara. 

That Yogesvara was a Bengali, at least in that 
larger sense of Bengal which includes the western 
Pala domains in Bihar, there can be no doubt. 
Proof is his connection with Abhinanda who, we 
know, was a Pala court poet, and the fact that his 
verses are preserved only in those anthologies like 
the Subhdsitaratnakosa and the Saduktikarndmrta 
which derive from the Pala and Sena dynasties. 
But one could already have guessed this from his 
poetry. He sings of the Vindhyas, it is true, but 
his homeland is unmistakable. “The riverbanks 
make my heart gay when the water is high. The 
dityiha calls and the snake lies sleeping on the 
cane tops...” (221). Or again, “ This land by 
the bend of the lowland river has won my heart 
~..” (254). 

Of the other poets translated below, Abhinanda 
has been mentioned. His father, Satananda, is also 
represented by one verse (1316). So also Vagura 
(1182), whom Abhinanda praised and whose verse 
is either imitated from Yogesvara or by Yoge- 
§vara (cf. 1178). All these men were Bengalis in 
the sense I have indicated.® Also Vakpatiraja, an 
author who uses a pronounced Bengalism (buddati 
in 1155) and to whom Yogeévara refers with the 
highest respect (1733). All lived shortly before or 
during the ninth century. Of the other authors 
who are mentioned by name: Dharanidhara, Va- 
raha, Upadhyaya Damara, Madhukantha, Acala, 
Vainateya, Cakrapani, scarcely anything is known. 


Harvard Oriental Series Volume 44, Introduction, 
Section 9, article Abhinanda. 

*The Saduktikarnémrta, however, assigns it to Abhi- 
nanda. 

* Most of the dialect words which are used seem to 
indicate Bengal proper. But some may point to a more 
western origin; see footnote 11. The realistic descrip- 
tion of a snowstorm in 307 would point to some area 
like Nepal. 


But one has the impression that they as well as the 
anonymous poets come from the same area and the 
same period. “... And the children plastered 
with mud, sticks in their hands, run about after 
the rising fish, yelling cubhrir, cubhrir.” Surely 
these are Bengali children and until we gain fur- 
ther knowledge we may assign this type of Sanskrit 
poetry tentatively to the land which has produced 
so much of the same type in its younger tongue. 

Since all but a few fragments of this poetry are 
lost to us it would be dangerous to speculate too far 
concerning its history. One fact, however, seems 
to me probable: that in Sanskrit this poetry was 
an ‘ occasional genre.’ Even Yogesvara was quite 
capable of writing in more conventional moulds. 
It is in order to show this that I include in a sup- 
plement the non-rustic verses of Yogesvara. One 
will find in them a brilliance of rhetorical figure, 
especially of metaphor,’® that would do credit to a 
courtier. One of them on “ The Night as Suttee ” 
is very beautiful. His repertoire includes religion 
(53, 59, 60, 71, 74, 103) and royal flattery (1453). 
Of Abhinanda we know that his chief output was 
in traditional form. What we know of these two 
poets, then, I think can be postulated of the rest. 
This poetry of village and field may have formed 
the all in all of vernacular poets who are now lost. 
To such authors of the learned language as took up 
these subjects they formed only part of the poetic 
repertoire. And this is only natural. For the very 
process of learning Sanskrit would have forced on 
an author the study of traditional models. 

The translation of these poems into English is 
difficult on one account, but on others much easier 
than the translation of more famous Sanskrit 
works. The difficulty lies in the fact that subjects 
are treated for which no reference book is available 
and words are used which are found in no dic- 
tionary. On several crucial passages I have re- 
ceived helpful annotations from D. D. Kosambi. 
These are given in the running commentary below 
the translations.1: Often the meaning of a word 
can be guessed from its meaning in modern Ben- 
gali or Hindi.'* But I am aware I may not have 
judged all points correctly. 


1°Tn the precise language of Sanskrit rhetoric 
YogeSvara’s most brilliant effects are not metaphor 
proper (ripaka) but developed metaphor (parindma). 

11] have embodied minor suggestions silently in the 
translation of verses 291, 938, 1177, 1187. 

12 Thus, 282 accha in the sense of ‘good’: ef. Hindi, 
ditto. 1155 buddati ‘dives, dips’: cf. Bengali budda ‘to 
dip, sink.’ 1177 micimici ‘blinking (of eyes) ’: Bengali, 
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On the other hand, the usual obstacle to the 
translation of Sanskrit verse—the double and 
multiple meanings, the subtle use of rhetorical 
figures, the utterly untranslatable suggestiveness 
(dhvani)— these elements are generally lacking. 
And the subject matter is more natural to English 
poetic taste. Only those who have tried know the 
difficulty of introducing the subjects of courtly 
Sanskrit into a gathering of English poets: the 
cataka bird pining for raindrops and the cakora 
bird feeding on moonbeams. If the field of mus- 
tard and the threshingfloor struck the Sanskrit 
courtier as less poetical, they strike us, at first 
glance, as more so. 

I do not mean by this that the poetry of village 
and field furnishes good verse while school and 
court produces only bad. There is much to be said 
for the very artificiality of the idealist tradition, 
for this artificiality enables it to achieve effects of 
mood and suggestion which would be impossible in 
any other tradition or language, effects which can 
be wonderfully beautiful to one with the proper 
training. I have tried to show this elsewhere and 
shall not repeat myself. All I mean is that the 
realistic verses are quicker at winning friends 
abroad ; they are easier to understand. 

The distinction between these two types is great. 
And yet one must not forget the common ground. 
The poems which follow, except in vocabulary 
where they accept a few dialect words, are written 
in the same polished language as the verses of the 
idealist tradition. Grammar and metrics are pre- 
cisely the same. 

This is a matter of form. Deeper than this is 
the common well of Indian art. One might trace 
many channels to this source and show how the 
same water quickens different fields. Thus, with 
the idealists there is a rigid taboo of tragedy.'® 
Some of the verses which follow, on the other hand, 
use tragedy with devastating effect. And yet the 
area where tragedy is seen is an area equally dear 
to the grand tradition. 


The children of the poor come to a house and put their 
little hands to the door, leaning forward. Their voices 


are hushed with shame, but they are hungry. They 
look with half-glances at him who eats within. (1320) 


I know no ancient literature which shows the 
same love of children as Sanskrit.14 One finds it 


ditto. 1185, 1186 dcotayati ‘to strike’: ef. Hindi dcot 
‘stroke, blow.’ I wish I were competent in Bihari to 








determine which of these may represent a western Pala 
dialect. 
13 Bhavabhiti, alone of the idealists, comes close to it. 
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in the classical poets from Asvaghosa onwards. 
And before the days of classical Sanskrit Drona 
was driven to his terrible oath by the sight of his 
starving child. Only that which a man loves can 
cause him pain. The idealists soften the pain, 
which appears again in our rustic verse ; but in one 
form or another the subject is never forgotten. 

I leave the reader to find other Indian traits in 
these verses. They will be strange to the classicist 
not because they are incompatible with the tradi- 
tion he knows but because they give the other side 
of a figure which he has been able to view only 
from one face. 

A few words will explain my method of selection. 
I have drawn from the anthology those poems 
which described India, its men and beasts and 
fields. And yet, J have wished the collection to 
have a certain completeness whereby the scholar 
could judge of this literary type. Accordingly, I 
give translations of all the poems of the Jativrajya 
and of all poems ascribed, with whatever degree of 
certainty, to Yogesvara. Those verses which seem 
to me to fall outside the literary type with which 
I am concerned I have put in two supplements.*® 
By looking at the index the scholar can disregard 
my taste and read the Jativrajya or the poems of 
Yogesvara en bloc. I was tempted to add selec- 
tions from the Saduktikarndmrta, where there are 
a few more examples of this type of poetry, but the 
unreliable state of the printed text has persuaded 
me to postpone the attempt. 

The name of the author, if given by Vidyakara, 
is added after each verse. If the poem is anony- 
mous in Vidyikara but assigned to a particular 
author by some other anthologist I give the name 
in parentheses.'® The title of the vrajyd (section) 


14 My Indian friends, almost without exception, take 
this for granted. The emotion, it is true, is universal, 
but not its literary expression. It is almost unknown in 
classical Latin. Catullus envisages a child in his epi- 
thalamium for Manlius Torquatus, but it is only a 
“little Torquatus suo similis patri.” So also Vergil’s 
“parvulus Aeneas.” In Roman poetry as in Roman 
sculpture children are simply dwarfed adults. And 
other great cultures, like the Chinese, have been equally 
blind. 

15 Verses 207 and 208 really belong in the main col- 
lection. I have put them in a back seat simply because 
I do not like them. 

16 Of the verses translated below there is disagreement 
among various anthologies with regard to 59, 254, 297, 
299, 1153, 1178, 1312, 1733. In these cases I have chosen 
the ascription which seemed to me least improbable. 
Particulars will be set forth in full in the Kosambi- 
Gokhale text. 
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precedes the first verse taken from that section 
and is not repeated for following verses. 


TRANSLATIONS 
THE LORD. 


59. Mother! 

My life! 

What is that, hidden in father’s hands? 

A sweet fruit. 

Won’t he give it me? 

Go get it yourself. 

At these words of the mother, Ganega pulls apart 
the fingers of Siva that are clasped in twilight 
worship. The meditation is broken, but Siva stills 
his anger and laughs. 

May His laughter protect you. 

( YogeSvara.) 
SUMMER. 

206. The traveler on the roads where the wells 
have run dry turns at midday to the pond. It is 
covered with bits of floating algae and turbid from 
the plunging of buffaloes released from the plow. 
Though hot at the surface it is quite cold beneath. 
He stirs the water with his arm and drinks. 


YogeSvara. 
THE RAINS. 


221. The riverbank makes my heart gay when 
the water is high. The ddtyiha calls and the snake 
lies sleeping on the cane tops. You hear the 
kidamba goose and see the earth thrown up by the 
herd of deer. The tangled ailapa grass is bent down 
under the weight of ants and the wildcock is mad 
with joy. 

( YogeSvara. ) 


226. The paddy field is flooded with the fresh 
water. Frogs are beginning to croak and on the 
banks the grass grows whiter than snails’ eggs. 
The children, plastered over with mud, sticks in 
their hands, run about after the rising fish yelling 
cubhrir, cubhrir! 


254. This land by the bend of the lowland river 
has won my heart. In the reeds that grow on the 
swampy bank you can hear the hiss of freshwater 
mussels. Pools are left where the crabs have ex- 
cavated in the mud and the wet earth is scattered 


59. GaneSa when he grows up will be the scholar of 
the Gods and helpful to man in all undertakings. But 
as a child, when not quarreling with his six-headed 


about by the gandiipa worms pushing up through 
the ground. 
Yogesvara. 


258. As if with cupped hands, the banana tree 
parched by summer drinks the rain with its pale- 
red half grown clusters of fruit. 

YogeSvara. 


264. By the riverbank toward the hills, right 
beside the herd of buffalo cows, the storks plunge 
through the thick grass hunting for fresh locusts. 
But the flock of pigeons, afraid of the scarecrow, 
sits in the corner of the field pecking at grains of 
beggar weed. 

YogeSvara. 
AUTUMN. 


279. The nights are smiling with full moon- 
light. By the village in meadows green with new 
grass a herd of white cows grazes. Their hind- 
quarters are heavy and they spread their legs from 
the fulness of their udders. Slowly the fat necks 
swing and the deep bells ring out. 


282. The wagon track is juicy with crushed 
sugarcane and a flag of thick dust rises behind. A 
line of parrots sits on the ears of rice already heavy 
with grain. A school of minnows swims along the 
ditch from paddy field to tank and on the bank of 
the river the good mud cools the cattle boy from 
the sun. 

Abhinanda. 


291. The air is sweet with the ripening of the 
grass and the sky is wide and clear. The brahmins, 
gorged from the hospitality of the first families, 
find the heat hard to bear. 

YogeSvara. 


WINTER. 


297. The Pamaras grow haughty, being flat- 
tered by a hundred wayfarers for their straw. At 
night the cows in calf keep the cattlemen warm 
with the steam from their mouths as they chew the 
cud. At dawn the first rays of the sun touch the 
back of the old bull as he lies deep in mustard 
flower, his eyes running with frost, on the village 
common. 

YogeSvara. 
brother, he is usually begging for sweets. Uma here 


humors his failing in order to win her husband’s atten- 
tion. God’s response shows his forbearance to those 


PS SCE: 
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299. The peasant and his wife sleep in the 
slender grass hut at the corner of the barley field. 
Their mat and pillow are of fresh rice straw. The 
frost avoids them, kept afar by the warmth of the 
wife’s plump breasts. 

(Kamalayudha. ) 


300. <A pair of rabbits jumps from the corner of 
the field. The reapers shout to their fellows and 
with great hubbub, seizing sickles, ropes and sticks, 
Pamaras old and young leave the rice harvest and 
run about in chase. 


301. The old woman leaves the house now 
neither day nor night. She sits in rags, holding 
the brazier between her legs which are scarred with 
burns. She holds her hands over the fire of chaff, 
pressing her elbows to the gooseflesh at her sides. 


Vaisya. 


302. At the end of day the women of the cattle 
village gather about the chaff fire. It is mostly 
smoke but by constant stirring can be made to 
send up flame. As they stretch out their arms the 
graceful robes fall back from the contour of their 
breasts. 


303. The round villages are charming now, 
with village common covered over with chaff from 
the rice harvest. At end of day the dung fires give 
them a girdle of smoke which hangs low from the 
weight of frost. 

Abhinanda. 


305. It is no wonder, sir, that travelers by the 
hundred sing your praise. It is natural that a 
handsome figure goes with such virtue. You outdo 
Karna in generosity. 

So the traveler praises the peasant, looking at 
him long and with pitiful gaze, hoping for a hand- 
ful of straw. And the peasant grows proud. 


YogeSvara. 
307. The snow is falling. It is hard to see in 


whom he loves. 299. As the grain ripens, the peasant 
moves from his house to the field-hut to prevent theft of 
the grain. 307. The St. Pet. Lex. gives damanaka as 
‘ Artemisia Indica’ (a flower related to our sagebrush), 
which is quite impossible here. The damanaka is a 


forest tree whose trunk is grey-white like our birch. 
Verse 298 speaks of damanakavandni samprati kandair 
ekdntapdndini. Himdni = a heavy fall of snow, starred 
in St. Pet. Lex. as being unexampled. 


315. Two other 
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the smoke-grey forest of damanaka trees, but it 
makes a tent over the chaff-fire to which it gives 
a strange beauty. It hides the sunrise from the 
travelers and now it turns them all white clinging 
to their skin. 


312. The coming of the frost is a pleasant thing 
to the rich. They received a thousand bodily de- 
lights, embracing their women whose mouths are 
dark from chewing fresh betyl. It is we poor who 
despair. Our lap, half covered by a torn and 
beaten rag, receives only the trembling of our 
knees, 


314. Now the peasant houses are rich, happy in 
the first harvest of winter rice and sweet with per- 
fume from the jars of fresh grain. The women 
take the pestle, raise it and pound with it until 
it is splashed with oil. Their bracelets jingle as 
they raise their arms. 

( YogeSvara.) 


315. The fields where the sesamum has ripened 
and dried make the pigeons happy. The mustard 
turns to brown, shedding its flowers as the pods 
ripen. The wind scatters the hemp and with drops 
of sleet makes the body shiver. Travelers huddle 
together in mock combat about the fire. 

YogeSvara. 


318. Time and again the Pamaras stir up the 
fire with their sticks as the icy wind cuts into the 
warmth of their straw, and as often the flame dies 
back. From the smoking bank of mustard chaff, 
noisy with the crackling of the husks, a sharp and 
penetrating odor spreads to every corner of the 
threshing-floor. 

YogeSvara. 
ADULTERY. 


814. No words were spoken, no elaborate art 
was used. It began with a touch of his hand and 
was over when the knot of her skirt was untied. 
Often they trembled and cast their eyes about. 


verses of the anthology, 316 and 1184 (translated below) 
speak of the mustard plant (sarsapa). In Bengal it is 
sown in October-November and ripens in February-March. 
Like our western mustard it turns the fields a brilliant 
yellow, which fades gradually to brown as the flowers 
fall. Kosambi sends me the following particulars: 
“ Mustard seeds grow in narrow spike-shaped pods, hence 
the phalasiici of 1184. The flowers are arranged in verti- 
eal sprays, the seed setting from the bottom upwards, 
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Their intercourse was as swift as Indra’s with 
Ahalya. 

YogeSvara. . 
EARLY MORNING. 


980. The cityfolk are waked at dawn by pil- 
grims in the street. With patchwork cloaks sewn 
of a hundred rags they ward off the winter cold. 
Their voices are pure and clear as they sing of the 
holy love of Krishna and Radha. 

Dimboka. 


CHARACTERIZATIONS (JATIVRAJYA). 


1148. A mess of kavayi fish, stuck in thick 
cumin sauce and dusted with pepper, spicy and 
hot enough to hurt your tongue and mouth, and 
swimming in oil! Why, I neither washed up nor 
sat down; I swallowed them as soon as they were 
fried, 


1150. The vulture circles many times until he 
stays exactly poised, casts a rapid glance below at 
the joint of meat cooking in the Candila’s yard, 
then contracting the wide spread of his flapping 
wings for the swift downward fall, seizes the meat 
half-cooked from the household pot. 


1151. The heron fledgelings open their red 
mouths, their palates vibrating with thirst. Their 
bodies half rise from the ground, trembling with 
ungrown wings. They push one against the other, 
drinking the early morning dew that drips from 
the leaf-channels of virana grass along the river- 
bank, 


1152. The Pamara girl is drawing water from 
the well. Her breast is revealed from one side as 
she raises her arm to pull strongly on the rope, 
her row of bracelets jingling and the shells almost 
breaking from the string. Her plump thighs are 
spread apart and her buttocks swell to view as she 
bends her back. 

(Sarana. ) 


1153. One by one the pigeon stretches out his 
feet and wings from his side, slowly joining his 
wingtips above his neck. Then, coming forth from 
his nest with eyes deep red from unfinished sleep, 


hence the flowers wither in that order.” 1148. Surely 


he yawns, stretching the cavity of his bill to the 
very corners. 
Bhrngara. 


1155. Flying up high and shaking his wings, 
the kingfisher looks down and takes quick aim. 
With a sudden start he dips into the water and 
comes up with a fish. 

Vakpatiraja. 


1156. The cock steps from his nest, shakes his 
wings, and flying to his tree, lifts first his neck and 
then his tail, lifts up one foot and then his comb. 


Then he crows. 
( Madhu.) 


1157. The dairy boy is milking the cow, lass. 
The milk sounds sweet as its stream splashes 
through the mouth of the pot which he grips in the 
vise of his knees. He holds the ground with the 
ball of his feet. His fingers bend to meet his 
thumb and with his elbows he strikes at the mos- 
quitoes that stir at his waist. 


Upadhyaya Damara. 


1158. The old dog, with his clipped ear, decayed 
body and hanging head, wags a tail that protrudes 
from a rump worn out by age. He looks from a 
distance, his throat vibrating for a moment with 
emboldened anger. Then with modest growl, he 
shows teeth white as a salli flower and trots on. 


1159. If Fatty would kiss his lass, he must fail 
in his goal; if he gains his goal, he must miss 
tasting her lower lip. Now his mind is darkened 
by lust and his wits are numb. He tries to do both; 
but being too fat in the guts, he gets neither one 
nor the other. 


1161. At night the clouds let loose their rain. 
In the toddypalm groves the elephants, their ear- 
plumes motionless, listen to the sound of the down- 
pour with half-closed eyes, their trunks resting on 
their tusk-tips. 

Hastipaka. 


1162. The village sparrows hop about happily 
in the earth of the nearby fields that have been 
turned up by the plowshare, scratching the clods 


the Vidisaka’s part from some lost play. 1170. Ko- 
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with their clawtips. They blink their eyes rapidly 
in fear of being struck by the atoms of dust raised 
by the wind of their beating wings. 


1168. The cat stands with humped back and 
snarling mouth, her tail raised in fear; one eye 
to the interior of the house, her two ears are 
motionless. 

The dog, his great teeth showing to the back of 
his spittle-covered jaws, his throat swelling as he 
holds his breath, suddenly leaps. 

( YogeSvara. ) 


1164. Hunting for fish, the stork slowly places 
his foot in the clear water of the lake, his eyes 
turning this way and that. Holding the other foot 
in the air, with his neck cocked to one side, he 
glances hopefully time and again at even a trem- 
bling leaf. 

( Yogesvara. ) 


1167. The horse smells the earth at his feet and 
paws the dust with his hoof. He gathers his legs 
and slowly bends knees and hocks, relaxing his 
body. To drive off the itch of his flanks he rolls 
over on his back two or three times. Rising, he is 
motionless for a moment, until he begins shaking 
himself, his head, then the rest of his body. 


( Vikramaditya. ) 


1168. The calf spreads his legs and lowers his 
neck. Raising his face, he nuzzles his mother. As 
the cow turns back her head and licks his rump he 
takes the udder happily and drinks. 


(Cakrapani.) 


1170. The religious student, with his little torn 
umbrella and all his goods wound round his waist, 
is parched with thirst and calms the pangs of his 
stomach with bilva leaves plucked from his top- 
knot. He is worn out from his long walk but some- 
how suppresses the pain of his feet. And as even- 
ing comes he turns to the brahmin’s house slowly 
to cut the firewood. 


1171. The two cocks fight with a will, their 
quick beaks flashing, combs shaking fiercely. Their 





sambi: “ svairendhasphotandya: to cut fuel in a lacka- 
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throats vibrate and their bright hackles rise in a 
circle like lions’ manes. They are swift-footed and 
cruel in attack. Time and again as one charges 
with foot raised, the other is wounded by the 
driving spur. 

( Vararuci.) 


1172. These gales destroy the fine network of 
the nests, sweep along masses of dust, and shake 
the trees where the birds sit helpless at the trem- 
bling of the branch. These gales play with the lids 
of cisterns, swinging them up, making them dance, 
raising, striking, knocking, tearing, tossing them 
up and whirling them around. 


1173. They charm the heart, these villages of 
the wasteland, white from the saline earth which 
covers everything and redolent with the scent of 
frying chickpeas. Through the depths of the cot- 
tages echoes the sound of the thick handmill turn- 
ing under the fair hands of a Pamara girl in the 
full bloom of youth. 


1174. The woods are burning, sending forth 
smoke as blue-black as the shoulder of a young 
buffalo. The smoke curls back and stretches out, 
for a moment is interrupted, then playfully gathers 
its strength and rises in a thick ball. Slowly it 
casts off its broken wings to float away in the sky. 


(Bana. ) 


1175. The villages have been visited with injust 
calamity by the pitiless provincial governor. A 
few families only cling to their ancestral land. 
There are no crops; the walls are crumbling; the 
mongoose strays about slowly. Only in the grove, 
noisy with its white pigeons, does one forget their 
sorrow. 


1176. The door is hastily bolted with a plow- 
shaft. From a distance the frightened women 
throw at him whatever pots they have at hand. 
But the bull with his lowered horns, rather than 
receive the downpour driven horizontal by the gale, 
pushes into the Pamara’s house. 


daisical manner.” 


1176. Reading halisa-sdrgala-dvaram 
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1177. The frogs jump from the corner of the 
house, make a few hops forward followed by slow 
and crooked steps, their throats pulsing. They 
fall upon the filth with flashing eyes and snap up 
the flies in mouths that open wide as a crocodile’s. 


1178. How charming are the songs of the 
women as they husk the winter rice. Their melo- 
dies are accompanied by the jingling of bracelets 
knocking together on the round arms that swing 
the pounder bright with oil, and are punctuated by 
the deep tonic note breaking from the sharply 
heaving breasts in the ery of him, him! 


( Yogesvara. ) 


1179. He opens his eyes wide, then squints and 
rubs them with his hand. He holds the object far 
away, then brings it close. He moves out into the 
sunlight and then remembers his eyesalve. In this 
way the old man examines the book. 

Variha. 


1180. The poor rogues of the village have stolen 
the sallava off the backs of the Mother’s bulls. 
Now you see the beasts grazing on the roadbanks 
where a few blades of panic grass hide in a mass 
of dust. Their breath is burned by the earth 
stirred up from their breathing and they have 
difficulty swallowing the small bits they have 
shaken loose. 


1181. The wagtails, their breasts flashing, fly 
swiftly along the fieldbanks where the mud is 
shallow, hunting out seeds that are now whitening 
into sprouts. 


against the °mdrgala° of the MSS. 1178. Kandani is 
given by the dictionaries only as mortar for husking 
rice. Jlere and in 1182 it means the woman who does 
the husking. 1180. I am dubious of more than one 
point in this verse. I have translated on the basis of 
the following note from Kosambi. “ This is a bad text 
.. . However I believe I have the correct meaning of 
maimahoksah ... These are bulls or oxen dedicated to 
the mother-goddess, Mai (see Amarakosa), free to graze 
where they will. The scene is therefore one of famine, 
where all the privately owned cattle have been driven 
away to greener pasture, the ownerless cattle of the 
goddess having been left behind. Just what was stolen 
off their backs by the poor rogues (jalmaih) isn’t clear, 
but presumably some sort of rough covering to mark 
them. The usual modern custom in cities like Benares 


1182. How beautiful is the woman husking rice. 
Holding the pestle in her fair hands she lifts it 
high. Her necklace swings and the strings of 
bracelets jingle as her round arms rise. The nail- 
marks on the side of her breast are revealed for an 
instant as her robe falls back in the ascent. 


Vagura. 


1183. The cock sparrow, tail up and body pant- 
ing with lust, drops his two wings to his sides and 
circles about his hen with slow and graceful hops. 
The hen calls softly, crouching low with desire. 
Longing silences his voice as quickly, trembling, he 
treads her. 

Sonnoka. 


1184. Now the mustard stalks turn brown. The 
flowers have fallen as they grew, successively, so 
that the seed pods still cling to those left to the 
last. 

(Laksmidhara. ) 


1185. The storks, heads striking at their feet, 
offer a happy sight to the traveler who wanders by 
the bank of the winter lake. They shake their 
heads and their eyes fill with tears at the obstacle 
of the dancing tail of a large minnow slipping 
down their throat. 

(Madhukantha.) 


1186. The bull lowers his throat and head to 
level out his sharp horns. His eyes roll upwards; 
he strikes the ground with his hoof, and his re- 
peated snorts blow up the chaff from the threshing- 
floor. The hero of the cowpen now attacks the 
herd. 

Acala. (YogeSvara.) 


1187. The cruel shrikes fly just ahead of the 
forest fire, which licks at the sky with its great 





is to dedicate bulls to Siva, distinguished by their brand. 
But I have verified that the custom still exists of dedi- 
cating MALE animals to the Goddess (devi), oftener a 
goat, but at times a bull. I attended the funeral of one 
such bull at Khandala, quite inadvertently.” 1182. The 
nailmarks indicate the effect of her beauty. 1184. See 
note to 315. 1185. Anaccha ‘ dance’ (?) from d@ + nart. 
1186. I suspect this is an anydpadesga rather than a 
svabhdvokti, referring perhaps to some boisterous but 
rustic warrior. Acala[simha] is fond of this figure, ef. 
Subhdsitaratnakosa Text 1029, 1042, 1051, 1078, 1080-81, 
1983-84, 1094. 1187. But Kosambi remarks as follows: 
“The correct spelling for ‘hard to see’ would be dur- 
laksya where we have durlaksa, which I suspect is a 
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wreath of flames. They fly slowly from eating 
grasshoppers, which they much relish. They are 
black and hard to see from the soot falling upon 
them. They shriek as they come flying through 
the trees to their territory. 

Madhukantha. 


1191. With many a victim the wild tribesmen 
honor the Goddess, Durga of the Forest, who 
dwells in rocks and caves. They devote the blood 
that falls by the tree to the local Genius. Then at 
close of day they are joined by their women and 
they drink the longstored liquor from cups of 
bilva wood. The draughts alternate with the merry 
sound of the gourd lyre. 

YogeSvara. 
POVERTY. 


1306. Oh my wife, if only you can feed the 
children through the summer months. When the 
rains have fallen there will be ripe gourds and 
pumpkins aplenty and we shall live like kings. 


Dharanidhara. 


1307. The children sick with hunger and my- 
self a living corpse; the indifferent relative and 
our ancient jug patched with drops of lac: all this 
I can stand. But my wife must go daily to borrow 
a needle to patch her dress. And when she smiles 
brokenly at the angry neighbor, it is this that 


hurts. 


(Bhaskara. ) 


1308. The children stand crying before the 
father, holding out their leaf cups. Daughter-in- 
law stands aside. The mistress of the house, skill- 
ful in division, is in the center. The sun draws 
the vermillion circle for this sacrifice in which the 
victim is the food tied up in the father’s waist- 
cloth, the food so hardly won. 


1309. The poor children in the winter, thin and 
dirty rags over their shoulders, and their bodies all 
gooseflesh with cold, fight for a place warmed by 
the sun along the wall. 


1310. The husband is poor. A single room 
must serve as kitchen, husking-room, store-room 
and bedroom and into it are crowded all the chil- 


vernacularism, still current for ‘ignoring.’” 1308. Ko- 
“The vaptr, sower, is the father (admissable 
The whole family is gathered about 


sambi: 
circumlocution). 
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dren. This he has endured, but how describe his 
state when the same room must serve his wife as 
she lies in pain, about to give birth today or to- 
morrow ? 

( Vainateya. ) 


1311. The needy wife will not rest at evening. 
Her cheek is stained with tears, for she thinks to 
herself: Strength has won food for the children 
today, but how will it be tomorrow? 


1312. She dries out the flooded barley grits and 
quiets the yelling children. She mops up the water 
with a rag and saves the bedding straw. Rushing 
about the old house with a broken winnowing 
basket on her head, what doesn’t the needy wife do 
when the downpour comes ? 

YogeSvara. 


1317. Husband and son each seize a horn and 
the grandparents take the flanks; the wife takes 
the tail, the children the feet; daughter-in-law is 
at the neck. One broken-down bullock is all the 
wealth of this house and now it lies flat. It takes 
the whole yelling family to rouse it. 


1320. The children of the poor come to a house 
and put their little hands to the door, leaning 
forward. Their voices are hushed with shame, but 
they are hungry. They look with half-glances at 
him who eats within, 


SUPPLEMENT A 
THE REMAINING VERSES OF THE JATIVRAJYA. 


Vidyakara’s taste in svabhdvokti ran to the 
poetry of village and field. But he includes in 
his Jativrajya a few verses of the conventional 
type. I translate here those which have not ap- 
peared before. For those which are already well 
known there is no point in a re-translation, but 
for the sake of completeness I give their sources 
according to the Kosambi-Gokhale apparatus. 


1149. — Sakuntala I, 7. 


in strategic positions for the food . . . The whole set-up 
parallels that of sacrifices at a major sacrifice (of a 
living creature) so desperate is the position.” 
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1154. The cock pigeon wakes early to the sweet 
sound of jingling anklets as the courtezans pass 
by. With his bill he kisses his companion whose 
eyes are half closed. He coos lovingly, his throat 
muted by the gentle swaying of his neck. 


Vikramaditya and an Ascetic. 


1160. The girl shakes off the bright drops that 
play on the ends of her disheveled curls and crosses 
her arms to hide the weight of her young breasts. 
Her silken skirt clings to her two full thighs, 
Stooping slightly and casting a quick glance in the 
direction of the bank, she steps from the water. 


King Bhoja. 
1165. — Sakuntala I, 8. 


1166. = Harsacarita III, 5. 


1169. The highland hunter, bow drawn to his 
ear, chases hard upon the doe. Her pace is slow 
from the life she carries in her belly. The buck is 
torn both ways, thinking of his loved one and fear- 
ing for his life. Now he looks back and now he 


runs ahead. 
( Kalidasa.) 


1188. 


= Uttararamacarita IV, 1. 
1189. — Nagananda I, 11. 


1190. Fragmentary. Lacuna in MSS. 


1192. A fresh seal upon his face, the small hol- 
low for his sacred cord, his skin loose and thick, his 
bowl breathing fire—all greenness destroyed now 
by the ruddy glow of ripeness, so appears the 
orange. 

Abhinanda. 


SUPPLEMENT B 
THE REMAINING POEMS OF YOGESVARA. 


Here are included all the Subhdsitaratnakosa 
verses which can be ascribed to YogeSvara and 
which are not included in the main section of 


1154. The presence of prostitutes sets the scene in a 
town or city. The verse contains all the mood and sugges- 
tion required of courtly poetry. The jingling of anklets 
sets the mood of love, while the nature of the anklet 
bearers may suggest the dove’s happiness in having a mate 
all to himself. Ascription fanciful. 1160. King Bhojya, 
usually known as Bhoja, of Dhar. 1169. Not found in 
Kalidisa’s known works, but the mood of pity is very 


translation above. The first five verses, like 59 
above, are benedictory, probably from the introduc- 
tion to some lost play or plays. Most of the others 
are in the traditional manner. The use of de- 
veloped metaphor (parindma) in 256, 257, and 
970 is striking. Verses 207, 208 and perhaps 938 
could have been included in the poetry of village 
and field, but the first two of these strike me as 
inferior to the other poems of that collection. 


THE LORD. 


53. She flows deep in the hollow skull and thin 
between His tangled locks; a torrent as she meets 
the obstructing jewel of the serpent’s hood, but 
gently flowing by the sickle moon that sways in 
her current. May the plashing of the Ganges on 
the head of God keep you pure for ever. 


( Yogesvara.) 


60. Pretty eyebrows, put your slender arm like 
this. Take your posture this way. Raise it not 
too high, but bend your toes. Just look for a 
moment at me. 

Speaking thus to Uma does Siva keep time to 
the measure of his dance. May the drum of His 
voice, reverberating like the mighty ocean, be your 
protection. 

( YogeSsvara. ) 


71. The Goddess has borne a son! Dance ye 
hosts, dance ! 

Bhrngiriti raised his arms in joy. Without 
awaiting his word Camunda embraced him. The 
deep roar of the beaten drums of the gods was 
drowned by the rattle of these skeletons as their 
rib bones knocked together in the dance. May the 
sound of them be your aid. 

YogeSvara. 

74. Hear ye, hear ye! 

Guardians of the Quarters, get ye away! Clouds, 
leave the sky! Brahma, take your heaven afar! 
Earth, sink down to hell and mountains, flatten 
yourselves upon the earth! For this world is too 
narrow for my Sambhu when he dances. 





like Kalidasa. 1192. The orange is likened to a young 
religious student. I doubt if I have interpreted rightly 
all the particulars. 

53. The descent of the Ganges to Siva’s head. The skull, 
matted locks, serpent’s hood and sickle moon form Siva’s 
headdress. 71. The birth of the Prince, Skanda. Bhrn- 
giriti and Camunda are living skeletons who attend upon 
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Such is Nandi’s heralding and may it prove your 
aid. 
( YogeSvara. ) 
THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


103. If he is to be naked, what need has he of a 
bow? If armed, why the holy ashes? If smeared 
with ashes, how [should he have] a woman? If a 
woman, why should he hate Love? 

Bhrngi, seeing these contradictory actions of his 
master, shook his head so hard and so long that 
his body is left nothing but bones. 


( Y ogeSvara. ) 
SPRING. 


183. When the Dravidian women stop for a 
moment to shake the set of blossoms in their fresh 
ear garlands, then the sun brings drops of perspi- 
ration to their cheeks, drops which sweeten the 
cosmetic of turmeric but sting where their lovers 
nails have cut. 

Yogesvara. 


SUMMER. 


207. The forest fire leaves the cowdung in the 
woods untouched, for it is mostly earth. It touches 
the anthills lightly with its flame, for they are 
built of coarse grass. But it grows strong on the 
nests constructed of twigs and devours the yolks 
of woodfowl eggs as if they were butter. 


YogeSsvara. 


208. As the water drops, the lake loses its geese, 
the storks are in distress, the kdrandava duck have 
passed to other lands, the kankama and shelldrake 
are few, the duck no longer gather and the plava 
have gone; unhappy are the curlews and dhdrta- 
rastras; the koyasthis no longer fly and the par- 
tridges are altogether gone. 

YogeSvara. 


THE RAINS. 


220. The sky is smeared over with clouds. One 
sees them only for a moment in the lightning, for 
the moon and stars are asleep. After the down- 





Siva. 183. The idea, I take it, is that even so little 
an effort brings on perspiration in the southland. The 
karnapravdla, which I have rendered ‘ear garland’ is 
any natural ornament passed over the ear, sometimes a 
flower-stalk, sometimes blades of young rice or barley, 
here apparently a little wreath of flowers. 208. A 


catalogue verse, of more interest to ornithologists than 
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pour the soft wind blows, carrying the scent of 
kadamba trees wet with rain. At midnight the 
sound of frogs breaks forth. How can the wan- 
derer live these nights? 

YogeSvara. 


256. Now the raincloud priest annoints the 
great linga of the Vindhya mountain with holy 
water poured from a hundred sapphire cloudpots, 


YogeSsvara. 


257. Now the great cloudcat, darting out his 
lightning tongue, licks the creamy moon from the 
saucepan of the sky. 

YogeSvara. 


263. So long do words spoken remain in the 
heart, so long is hope of life, so long does the 
traveler place foot upon the road and cling to 
hope; until he sees the Vindhya foothills with the 
monsoon and the kadamba clusters in full bloom, 
thickset with clouds as black as newly sloughed 
snakes, 

YogeSvara. 
THE MOON. 


938. If this moon were the drunken Plowman, 
with his flushed face stumbling up the Eastern 
Mountain, then the night, blacker than fresh 
tumala trees, being his dress, would loosen and fall 
away. 

YogeSvara. 
EARLY MORNING. 


970. As fate brings an end to her husband the 
moon, the night cries with the ery of dawnbirds 
and loosens the black mass of her hair. Ler star- 
tears fall, beautiful as great pearls, and in the 
brightening eastern pyre she offers up her body. 


( YogeSvara.) 


979. The sun rises, breaking the seal of the 
lotuses, a mandara flower watered by the trench of 
the Eastern Mountain. He is kind to the shell- 
drake and its mate who have pined through the 





poets. 263. There may be the added intention of meta- 
phor: a blossoming kadambe-cluster of monsoon rain. 
The kadamba bursts into a hundred petals overnight just 
as the monsoon descends suddenly in a hundred torrents. 
938. The drunken Plowman is Balarama, but any 
drunken plowman may be meant. 970. The night as 
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night in separation, but irate at the darkness, 
which he drives off with his face red as the cheek 
of an angry ape. 

YogeSvara. 


NIRVEDA. 


1453. Her child will call by name the house 
peacocks; but the peacocks of the forest will not 
come. The wife of your foe will weep long at the 
tears of her child. 

YogeSvara. 


PRAISE OF POETS. 


1733. The path that in times gone by Bhava- 
bhiti daily beautified after Bana had passed its 
way ; the path trod by Kamalayudha and on which 
KeSata fared far; this path that was honored by 
the feet of Sri- Vakpatiraja, may it still wake to the 
tread of some man of genius. 

YogeSsvara. 
INDEX 


All verses translated above are here listed. A 
star preceding the verse number indicates that the 
verse is attributed to YogeSvara. The letter J 


suttee. 1453. I.e. your enemy’s house will be made a 
desert. Even the peacocks will leave it. From the point 
of view of the addressee this is flattery. But from the 
viewpoint of the foe’s wife it is nirveda, which is how 
Vidyikara classifies it. I believe there is no European 
word for nirveda. The word contains the meanings of 
distress and dispiritedness, but usually nirveda is con- 


following the number means that the verse forms 
part of the Jativrajya. Translations will be found 
in the main section unless the letter A or B is 
placed to the right of the verse number. These 
letters refer to the supplements. 


*53 B 300 11563 11805 

*59 301 11573 1181J 
*60 B 1158J 1182J 

*71 B 302 11593 1183J 

*74 B 303 1160J A 1184J 
*103. 2B *305 1161J 1185J 
*183 B 307 11623 *1186J 
*206 312 *1163J 1187J 
*207 +B *314 *1164J 11883 A 
*208 B *315 1165J A 1189J <A 
*220 B *318 1166J <A 11903 A 
*221 *814 1167J *11913 
226 *938 B 1168J 11923 <A 
*254 *970 B 1169J A 1307 

*256 B *979 B 1170J 1308 

*257 B 980 11713 1309 

*258 1148J 11723 1310 

263 B 1149J A 11733 1311 
*264 11505 11743 *1312 

279 1151J 11753 1317 

282 11523 1176J *1453 B 
*291 11533 11773 *1733 B 
*297 1154J A *11785 

299 11553 11793 


sidered a virtue, for it implies dispassion. Nyayabhasya 
on 1.1.21 has this to say. “A man who perceives that 
the world is interwoven with pain, who wishes to escape 
this pain and who sees the pain in rebirth, comes to feel 
nirveda. This leads him to dispassion, which in turn 
leads him to release.” Vidyaikara gives us 57 poems 
expressive of this state of mind. 
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SANSKRIT KUSALA- ‘ 


SKILFUL, WELFARE’ 


P. TEDESCO 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


[Skt. kuséala- ‘skilful, welfare, ete.’ transposed from 
*sukala- from sukata-, is a Middle Indic development of 
three Old Indie words: Skt. sikrta- ‘ well made,’ sukrtd- 
n. ‘a good deed,’ and sukrt- ‘doing good.’] 


1. Skt. kdsala-1 appears first in Aitareya and 
Satapatha Brahmana, in both works in portions 
of later origin, in Ait. in book 7, in Sat. in book 
11. It has two main meanings: as adjective, ‘ skil- 
ful, experienced,’ as neuter substantive, ‘ welfare, 
well-being.’ The two complementary meanings, 





*Cf. Boéhtlingk-Roth, II, 365-367. The accent here 
given is that of Sat. Br.; a gana to Pan. implies end 
accent. Both may be right, as will be seen in § 8. 


substantival ‘ skill’ and adjectival ‘ (being) well,’ 
also occur, but are rare. They are usually ex- 
pressed by derivatives: ‘ skill’ by kusalata- Manu, 
Mrech., kausala- MBh., Mrech., Paficat., etc., and 
kausalya- Saddh. P. (buddh.), Bhavapr., and ‘ be- 
ing well’ by kusalin- MBh., Ram., etc.; but kau- 
Sala- and kausalya- also mean ‘ welfare,’ the same 
as the simple kusala-, the former in MBh. (also 
Bhag. 2.50), the latter in MBh., Ram. 

The meaning ‘skilful’ is first attested in the 
Sat. Br., at 11. 4. 2.1, 4, 13: kusalad manyamanah, 
Eggeling, V, 57: ‘ thinking themselves clever.’ It 
recurs in Chand. Up. 1. 8. 1 trayo ho ‘dgithe kusala 
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babhiivuh, Deussen: ‘drei waren einstmals im 
Udgitha erfahren’; in Katha Up. 2.7 dscaryo 
vakta kusalo ’sya labdhi, adscaryo jnata kusala- 
nusistah, Deussen: ‘ein Wunder, wer ihn lehrt, 
kundig, wer ihn auffasst, ein Wunder, wer ihn 
kennt, belehrt von Kundigen’; in Pan. 2.3.40 
dyuktakusalabhyain ca *sevdyam ‘ (both loc. and 
gen. are also used) bei dyukta und kusala, wenn 
ein Obliegen gemeint ist’ (Comm.: kusalah ka- 
takarane ‘skilled in the making of mats’ etc.) ; 
and is common later on. 

The meaning ‘ welfare, well-being’ sets in with 
Taitt. Up. 1.11.1 dharmdn na pramaditavyam, 
kusalan na pramaditavyam, Deussen: ‘ vernach- 
lassige nicht die Pflicht, vernachliassige nicht deine 
Gesundheit,’ and recurs in Apast.Dharm. and 
Gaut. (Boéht.) ; Pan. 2.3.73 mentions kusala- as 
a term of well-wishing parallel with bhadra-, 
sukha-, etc. From MBh. on, the meaning is com- 
mon; cf. e.g. Nala 2.14 kusalam avyayam | pa- 
praccha *ndmayam ca *pi tayoh ‘he asked about 
their permanent welfare and health’ and 2.15 
dvayoh kusalam ‘ we two are well’; 22.6 kusalam 
te bravimy aham ‘I wish you well-being.’ 

The adjectival meaning ‘ being well, as stated 
above, is rare; B-R quote only two instances: Nala 
(Bopp) 16. 29 kusalas te pita ‘ your father is well,’ 
with the variant kusali, where, however, the Criti- 
cal Edition reads kusali, and Ram. 2. 70.12 kusa- 
las te naravydighra yesim kusalam icchasi ‘ those, 
o man-tiger, whose well-being you desire, are well.’ 

Also rare is the substantival meaning ‘ skill’; 
apart from the ‘ paryapti,’ i. e. ‘ capability,’ of the 
lexicographers (below § 4), B-R note it (V, 1313) 
only from Spr. (1st ed.) 3259 (Paiicat.): hku- 
lakusalasilavikala- ‘ one lacking good family, skill, 
and good character.’ 


2. But besides these main meanings, kusala- has 
others, especially in the older language. Ait. Br. 
7. 18, the oldest attestation of the word, after re- 
porting Sunahégepa’s adoption by Visvamitra and 
his installation to the primogeniture, continues: 
tad ye jydyamso na te kusalam menire. This can 
only mean: ‘Those (of Visvamitra’s sons) that 
were older did not think this r1icHT’ (Keith, p. 
307). The same kusalam man- is quoted by B-R 
from Sankh. Sr. 


A corresponding adverb ‘rightly’ appears in 
Chand. Up. 4.10.2 kusalam agnin paryacarit, 
Deussen: ‘ er hat die Feuer wohl behiitet,’ Senart: 
‘il a soigneusement entretenu les feux.’ Here we 
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might also think of the meaning ‘ expertly,’ but it 
is probably rather ‘in the right way’; this service 
does not so much involve skill as dutifulness. 

The meaning ‘in the right way’ seems also to 
be concerned in three occurrences of kusala- —two 
in the instrumental and one as the first member 
of a compound—quoted by B-R, II, 366 (sub 5) 
from the Gobhila Grhya Siitra: 1.5.26 sarpir- 
misram syat kusalena, 2.1.1 punye naksatre daran 
kurvita laksanaprasastin kusalena, and 1.7.7 ku- 
Salasrtam iva sthalipakam srapayet. B-R, who, ac- 
cording to the list of abbreviations in vol. II, 
quoted Gobh.Grh. ‘nach Mitteilungen von Weber,’ 
did not translate these passages, but at the first 
one defined kusalena as ‘ ordnungsgemiss’ (per- 
haps this meaning also stemmed from Weber). 

The first editor and translator of the Gobhila, 
however, Friedrich Knauer (1886), did not adopt 
B-R’s interpretation. Influenced by the Sanskrit 
commentaries, which explain 1. 5. 26 by yad bhuk- 
tam anayoh sukhena parinamati ‘what they have 
eaten is easily digested,’ 2. 1. 1-2 by strilaksanavida 
‘by one who knows the characteristics of women,’ 
and 1.7.7 by kusalah pakanipuno bhanyate ‘ ku- 
ala is called one skilled in cooking,’ he translated: 
1. 5. 26 ‘ (dann am Nachmittage sollen Mann und 
Frau eine Fastenspeise essen, welche ihnen begehr- 
lich erscheint;) doch sei sie mit Butter gemischt 
und leicht verdaulich’; 2.1.1 ‘ unter einem giin- 
stigen Gestirne nehme er sich ein Weib, das betreffs 
gliicklicher Merkmale von einem Kundigen emp- 
fohlen ist’; and 1.7.7 ‘als wire sie von einem 
geschickten Koch gekocht, koche er die Topfspeise.’ 

But six years later Oldenberg, in his translation 
of the Gobhila in vol. XXX of the Sacred Books 
of the East (1892), returned to the interpretation 
of B-R; he renders: 1. 5. 26‘... it [the fast-day 
food] should contain butter (and should be pre- 
pared) IN THE DUE WAY’; 2.1.1 ‘under a pro- 
pitious Naksatra let him take a wife, who should 
possess the auspicious characteristics in due 
way’;? and 1.7.7 ‘he should cook the mess of 
sacrificial food so that it is well cooked.’ 

I do not doubt that B-R and Oldenberg are 
right, and Knauer is wrong: in 1. 5. 26 kusalena 
cannot mean ‘ sei leicht verdaulich ’ (this meaning 
would require the dative, */usaldya), and in the 
two other passages there is no question of an ‘ ex- 
pert’; the Sanskrit commentators simply pressed 
the passages into the only two meanings of kuSala- 


* Or perhaps better: ‘let him in due way take a wife, 
? 


who...’? 
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which they knew, ‘ welfare’ and ‘ expert,’ because 
it did not occur to them that in the older language 
the word might have had different meanings which 
it had lost at their time. 


3. A peculiarity of Asvalayana Grhya and Go- 
bhila Grhya is the use of kusali-kr- for ‘ to shear.’ 
B-R (1858) translated this phrase ‘in die ge- 
hérige Ordnung bringen,’ and were followed in 
this by Stenzler (‘ ordne es’) for Asval. (1865),° 
and Oldenberg (‘to arrange’) for Aégval.* and 
Gobh. (1886 and 1892 respectively). This is 
probably indeed the original meaning of kusali-kr- 
—connecting with Chand.Up. Iusalam ‘ rightly’ 
and Gobh. kusalena ‘in the right way’; but the 
real meaning of the phrase is no doubt ‘ to shear ’ 
—as Knauer (Gobh.) correctly translated. This 
appears not only from the context and the Sanskrit 
commentaries, but especially from the fact that 
the exact parallels in Paraskara Grhya have pari- 
vap- ‘ to shear.’ 

The phrase appears at two occasions: the first 
haircut of the boy, at the age of three, and his 
induction as a brahmacarin, at eight. The former 
passage is in Agv. as follows: (1.17.1 trtiye varse 
caulam ...) 1% nadpitam sisyaic chitosnabhir ad- 
bhir abarthamn kurvano *ksanvan kusali-kurv itt 
‘(in the third year [there is] the caula, i.e. the 
tonsure of the child’s head...) let him give 
orders to the barber: with lukewarm water doing 
what has to be done with water, without doing 
harm to him, arrange (his hair) well’ (Olden- 
berg). In Paraskara, the parallel passage (2.1. 
21) reads: tabhir adbhth Sirah samudya napitaya 
ksuram prayacchati: aksanvan parivape *ti ‘with 
that water he moistens his head, and gives the 
razor to the barber with (the words): without 
wounding him, shave him’ (Oldenberg). Gobhila, 
less close, says: (2.9.1 athd *tas trtiye varse ci- 
dakaranam® . . .) 25 kusalikdrayanti yathagotra- 
kulakalpam ‘(now follows the tonsure of the child’s 
head, in the third year . . .) they have the ar- 
rangement of (the boy’s) hair made according to 
the custom of his Gotra and of his family ’ (Olden- 
berg), ‘man lisst den Knaben vollends ganz 
scheren ’ (Knauer). 


. *Indische Hausregeln. I, ASvaliyana (Abh. DMG, 
V/i). 
* Grhya-Siitras, Sacred Books of the East, vol. XXIX. 
°Gobh. cidd- ‘tonsure,’ whence Aégv. caula- with 
vrddhi, is a Middle Indie form of *ksurita- > *ksurta-, 
from Dhit. ksur- ‘ vilekhane,’ a denominative of ksurd- 
‘razor.’ Detailed discussion elsewhere. 


At the second occasion, the induction, Agv. (1. 
19.10) has kusalikrtasirasam, again paralleled in 
Paraskara (2.2.5) by paryuptasirasam ; Gobh. (2. 
10.7) again has husalikd@rayanti. 


4. Later on, a special meaning of kusala- seems 
to be presented by Bhag. 18. 10: 


na dvesty akusalam karma kusale na ’nusajjate. 


Garbe translates: ‘er empfindet keine Abneigung 
gegen unerfreuliches Werk und keinen Hang nach 
erfreulichem Werk,’ Edgerton: ‘ disagreeable’ and 
‘agreeable.’ ° 

Another isolated later meaning, ‘ erspriesslich,’ 
i.e. ‘ beneficial,’ is assumed by B-R (V, 1313) for 
Spriiche (1st ed.) 1484 (Bhartrhari) : 


na samsdrotpannan caritam anupasyami kusalam 


‘keine aus der Welt hervorgegangene Tat sehe ich 
fiir erspriesslich an.’ 

Finally, two examples from the lexicographic 
tradition. The Amara Koéga (ed. Thatte-Kielhorn, 
3. 3. 203) defines kusala- by the following verse : 


paryaptiksemapunyesu kusalam siksite trisu 


‘kusala means as a neuter substantive “ ability ” 
(Comm. sdmarthyam), “welfare,” and “ good 
deed,” and as an adjective of three genders, 
“ skilled.” ’ Hemacandra’s definition in Anek. 3. 
630 (ed. Zachariae) is almost the same: 


kusalam ksemapunyayoh paryaptau kusalo *bhijiie. 


The new and surprising element brought in by 
the lexicons is the meaning ‘ punyam, good deed,’ 
which does not occur in regular Sanskrit; as we 
will see below ($6), it is Buddhistic. We may 
also note that, while the lexicons do quote the 
meaning ‘ ability’ for the substantive, although it 
is extremely rare, they do not record the (likewise 
rare) meaning ‘ being well’ of the adjective. 


5. The use of the word in Pali differs consider- 
ably from that in Sanskrit.? It is true, the two 
main meanings of Sanskrit, ‘skilled’ and ‘ wel- 
fare,’ also exist in Pali. Kusala- ‘ skilled’ is fre- 
quent, being predicated e. g. of the garland-maker: 
Dh. 44 ko dhammapadam ... kusalo puppham wa- 


®° B-R, whose first quotation this passage is, seem to 
have misunderstood it; their three preceding meanings 
do not fit. 

7This treatment starts from the article of the PTS 
Dict., which, however, does not clearly separate the 
several main meanings. 
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ppacessati ‘who will gather the verses of the law 
like the skilled (garland-maker) flowers?’; of the 
ferry-man: Sn. 321 (verse) updyannii kusalo mu- 
tima ‘ knowing the procedure, skilled, intelligent ’; 
of the wise one: Sn. 591 (verse) dhiro sappanino 
pandito kusalo naro ‘ the wise man, endowed with 
knowledge, intelligent and experienced ’; and, with 
grandiose metaphor, of the Buddha himself: M 
1.227 aham kho pana kusalo imassa lokassa, ku- 
salo parassa lokassa ‘1 am the expert of this world 
and the next.’ 

In the meaning ‘ welfare,’ on the other hand, 
kusala- is rare (‘ health’ is usually drogya- D+) ; 
it appears in Sn. 981 (verse) : dsanena nimantayt, 
sukhani ca kusalam pucchi ‘he invited him to sit 
down, and asked him about his happiness and wel- 
fare, and in the same phrase in Vv. 30'°. The 
adjectival meaning ‘ being well’ and the substan- 
tival ‘ skill,’ both rare in Sanskrit also, seem not 
to occur; ‘ healthy’ is andémaya- and aroga- (Pali 
has no *kusalin-), and ‘skill’ is kusalatd- and 
kosalla-, both D+, corresponding to the Sanskrit 
terms. 


6. But the most frequent meaning of Pali 
kusala- is one that in regular Sanskrit is virtually 
unknown: adjectival ‘ (morally) good, right’ 
(with the opposite akusala- ‘evil, wrong’) and 
substantival ‘a good deed, virtue, the good 
(bonum),’ equivalent with pufia- (with the 
opposite akusala- n. ‘an evil deed, evil subst. 
[malum] ’). 

Some examples for the adjective: D 3.157 
(verse) tara kamman katva kusalam ‘having done 
that good deed’; A 1.104 tihi dhammehti saman- 
nagato pandito veditabbo; katamehi tihi? kusalena 
kayakammena, kusalena vacikammena, kusalena 
manokammena ‘ endowed with three characteristics 
the wise man is to be known; what three? good 
action of the body, of the speech, and of the mind’ ; 
A 1.14 kalydnamittassa anuppanna ec’ eva kusala 
dhammda uppajjanti, uppanna ca akusala dhamma 
parthayanti ‘in the friend of what is beautiful, 
good states, which have not yet arisen, arise, and 
evil states, which have arisen, wane’ (cf. Wood- 
ward, p. 10); M 2.27 katame ca kusalasila? ‘ and 
what are good habits?.’ Also adjectival § is prob- 
ably the kusala- of M 2.104 (=Dh. 173): yassa 
papam katam kamman tusalena pithiyati ‘whose 
evil deed (done) is covered with a good one.’ 

The substantive is even more frequent. First, in 
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the meaning ‘a good deed,’ equivalent with kam- 
mam kusalam: Dh. 53... evam jatena maccena 
kattabbam kusalam bahum ‘... so by the born 
mortal much good action has to be done’; Itiv. 78 
(verse) kdayena kusalam katva, vacdya kusalam 
bahum ‘having done much good action with his 
body and his speech.’ 

Then abstract, as ‘the good, bonum’: D 1. 24- 
25 tassa evam hoti: aham kho idam kusalan ti 
yatha-bhitamn nappajandmi, idam akusalan ti 
yatha-bhitam nappajanami ‘ and he thinks: J nei- 
ther know the good, as it really is, nor the evil’ 
(Rhys Davids, I, 37-38); similarly M 1.46; M 
1.489 api ca te aham sankhittena kusalakusalam 
desessami ‘ but I will explain to you good and evil 
in brief’:...lobho kho akusalam, alobho kusalam 
‘greed is that which is evil, non-greed is that 
which is good’; A 1.58 akusalam bhikkhave paja- 
hatha; sakka akusalam pajahitum ‘monks, do ye 
abandon evil’ (Woodward, p. 53); ‘evil can be 
abandoned’; . . . kusalam bhavetha; sakka ku- 
salain bhaveturnr ‘do ye cultivate the good; the 
good can be cultivated.’ 

As was to be expected from its frequency in the 
old Siitras, this Pali meaning ‘ (morally) good; a 
good deed, the good (bonum)’ also appears in 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, on which cf. now Ed- 
gerton, Dictionary, s.v. The term, therefore, was 
Proto-Buddhistic. The kusalam ‘ punyam ’ of the 
Sanskrit lexicographers (§ 4) reflects the Buddhist 
Sanskrit use. 

It is not surprising that this kusala- ‘ punya’ 
also exists in Jaina Prakrit: the Ardhamagadhi 
Lexicon of Ratnacandraji quotes two compounds, 
kusaladhamma- ‘ right conduct’ and kusalabandha- 
‘bondage caused by good actions,’ from Paiicisaka- 
prakarana, a non-canonical AMag. text, and one, 
kusalapavitti- ‘ good activity of mind,’ from Prava- 
canasira, a Digambara source. For Pajicas., the 
meaning is also quoted by Sheth. The regular 
Jaina term for ‘ good deed,’ however, seems to be 
punna-, just as in Pali also puiiia- ‘a good deed’ 
is from the canon on probably more frequent than 
kusala-. Originally, the two terms may have be- 
longed to different dialects. 

This Buddhist-Jaina meaning ‘ good, right’ of 
kusala- directly connects with the oldest meaning 
of Skt. kusala-, the ‘right’ of Ait. Br. ‘they did 
not think it right,’ and further with the kusalam 
‘rightly’ of Chand. Up. ‘he has kept the fires 
rightly,’ and the kusalena ‘in due way’ of Go- 
bhila. Thus the characteristic meaning of early 
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Sanskrit is continued in the Buddhist-Jaina tradi- 
tion, while it is lost in post-Siitric Sanskrit. 


7. Of former attempts at an etymology of 
kusala- I know only Charpentier’s connection (BB, 
XXX, 153-155) with Goth. hugjan ‘to think,’ 
*hugs (attested gen. hugis) ‘Sinn, Verstand,’ 
under an ‘IE *kuk-’; since the meanings have 
almost nothing in common, this etymology is with- 
out foundation.® 


The absence of kusala- in Vedic and the range 
of the Sanskrit and Pali meanings suggest a quite 
different approach. 

If we take the three main meanings— good, 
right, good deed, ‘being well, welfare, and 
‘skilled "—together, it seems that the base mean- 
ing must have been something like ‘ good’ 
(‘skilled ’ being tentatively interpretable as ‘ *good 
AT something ’). 

Hence the idea arises that Mid. Ind. kusala- 
—of which Skt. kusala- could be a simple hyper- 
Sanskritization, s after w being irregular in San- 
skrit—may be a transposition of *suiala-, a com- 
pound with the first member sw- ‘ good.’ 

Then the second member, *-kala-, also becomes 
clear at once. In Magadhi Prakrit, kala- is one of 
the continuations of Skt. krid- ‘made.’ The form 
appears twice in the Magadhi of Mrechakatika 
(Pischel, $49 and 244), a dialect which, besides, 
also has kada-, the main form, and kada- and 
kida-, these last two in common with Sauraseni; 
kada- and dukkhada-, once each, and, more fre- 
quently, kida- and dukkhida-, also occur in the 
Magadhi of Bhasa;*® Ardhamagadhi has kada- 
and kaya- (from *kada-). Of the four Magadhi 
forms, kida- apparently stems from the West, and 
the basis of Mag.-Saur. kada- is not clear; " but 
kada-/kala- seems to be the direct continuation of 
East Asokan kata- (su-kata-). Yet, if kusala- 
contains *kala- ‘made,’ the /-form must in some 
dialects have existed long before Asoka. 


*Charpentier worked with inexact and incomplete 
Sanskrit meanings (defining kusala- as ‘ Freude, Heiter- 
keit, Gesundheit’) and did not consider Pali. 

20 Wilh. Printz, Bhisa’s Prakrit (1921), p. 8. 

1 That, however, kada-, with uncerebralized d and 
with a, really existed in the East appears from the fact 
that in Modern Bihiri all three dialects, Bhojpuri, 
Maithili, and Magahi, have the pte. kail, i.e. *ka-illa- 
from *kada-; just so dhail from dhar- ‘to seize, place’ 
and muil from mar- ‘to die’ (Ling. Survey India, V/ii, 
53, 29, and 39). The l-form kala- seems not to be con- 
tinued in Modern Indic. 


8. If, then, kusala- is a transposition of *su- 
kala-,’* it is a Middle Indic development of Skt. 
sukrta-, which has two forms: the adjective sukrta- 
‘well made, well done,’ with initial accent, and the 
neuter substantive sukrid- ‘a well made work, 
a good deed, righteousness, virtue, merit,’ with end 
accent. Both words are common since the Rigveda. 
There, the adjective seems still to be exclusively 
concrete, designating a ‘ well made’ piece of work, 
way, bow, garment, cf. 3.32.8 indrasya karma 
sikrta puriini ‘des Indra viele Werke sind wohl- 
getan ’ (Geldner), more precisely ‘ gut ausgefiihrt ’ 
(B-R). But the Epics show already the abstract 
ethical meaning: Bhag. (14.16) and Ram. karma 
sukrtam is ‘a good action,’ equivalent with the 
substantive sukrtam (B-R), and Ram. mama tat 
sukrtam tvayad ‘damit hast du gut an mir gehan- 
delt * and kim atra sukrtain bhavet ‘ was tite man 
hier am besten?’ (B-R) clearly involve not a piece 
of work, but an action. The substantive is both 
concrete and abstract as early as the Rigveda; we 
have, on the one hand, 3.60.4 nd vah pratimdt 
sukrtaéni ‘euren [the Rbhus’] Kunstwerken ist 
nichts gleichzustellen’ (Gel.), on the other, 10. 
71.6 nahi pravéda sukrtdsya pantham ‘er kennt 
nicht den Weg der Tugend.’ 

If we compare the meanings of kusala-/kusala- 
with those of sékrta- and sukrtd-, the Brahmana- 
Siitra meaning ‘ right,’ i.e. ‘ well done,’ and the 
Buddhist ‘ good, right ; good deed, virtue ’ coincide 
immediately with the abstract meanings of suikrta- 
/sukrta-. The other meanings of kusala-, however, 
‘welfare,’ ‘ skilful,’ etc., are not directly presented 
by sukrta-; they require special explanations, 
which will be given in § 12 and 13. 

In Pali, kusalarn kamma ‘a good deed’ (D etc.) 
once alternates with sukatam kamma in the same 
sentence. Mil. 2.1.1 [25] reads: tasma n’ atthi 
kusalain, nv’ atthi akusalam, n’ atthi kusalakusa- 
linazn kammananm katta va kaireta va, n’ atthi 
sukatadukkatanam kammdnan phalam vipako ‘ if 
that be so there is neither merit nor demerit ; there 
is neither doer nor causer of good or evil deeds; 





12 An adjective sukala- is twice attested in Sanskrit 
lexicons: AmarakosSa (Thatte-Kielhorn, 3. 1. 8) has 
sukalo datrbhoktari, B-R: ‘der da spendet und geniesst,’ 
and Hemacandra, Abhidhin. (Boéhtlingk-Rieu, 387) 
gives arthavyayajinah sukalo ‘der sein Vermégen zu ver- 
wenden versteht.’ Whether this word possibly represents 
the untransposed base form of kusala-— it might ori- 
ginally mean something like ‘ prosperous, comfortable ’ 
— is not clear; B-R of course refer it to kald-, without 
defining the original meaning. 
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there is neither fruit nor result of good or evil 
karma’ (Rhys Davids, Sacred Books, XXXYV, 41). 
Here kusalakusalanam kammdanam and sukataduk- 
katdnam kammdanan are manifestly the same. The 
segment n’ attht sukatadukkatanam kammdnamn 
phalam vipaiko is a reminiscence from D 1. 55; 
D 1. 27 in the same phrase has sukatadukkatanam 
with ¢. These three variants, kusala-, sulata-, and 
sukata-, represent three strands or strata, two east- 
ern and the final western one, in the composition 
of the Pali texts. 


9. As to the phonology, //] from ¢ appears in 
Pali in some words from the canon on, although 
normally ¢ is preserved. So we have (cf. Geiger, 
§ 38.6) phalikd- (phal?) ‘crystal’ Vin., Vv. = 
Skt. sphatika- m. Svetasv. Up., Yaji., MBh. etc., 
Glavaka- ‘ dwelling in forests’ S— Skt. dtavika- 
MBh., and khela- *‘ phlegm’ A, Vin., Sn. = Buddh. 
Skt. Aheda- Mv.,1* AMag. khela- (frequ.),* Skt. 
kheta- Caraka, Hem. an., all three words, it is true, 
etymologically problematic. J is from geminate tf 
in dvela- ‘garland’ Vv. ete. and peld- ‘basket’ 
Py. ete., respectively from *durttd- (vrt- ‘ to turn ’) 
and *prsfd- (*pras- ‘ to plait *).° These J-elements 
stem from a dialect—probably Eastern—which 
was phonetically more advanced than either the 
Western base dialect of Pali proper or the East 
Asokan koiné (which has ¢).® 

The lack of /-forms in Pali kwsala- is irrelevant, 
since the distinction of / and / is far from rigorous. 
The dental 7 may have been favored here by the 
fact that the Sanskrit word had not a cerebral, but 
1; 1" besides, the -la- of kusala- was interpreted as 
a suffix: a gana to Pan. derives kusala- from 
kusa- ‘ sacred grass.’ '* 

In Pali, therefore, ] from ¢ in kusala- is not sur- 
prising. More remarkable is the same 7 in Skt. 
kusala- in the Aitareya Brahmana, a text from 
perhaps the eighth century. But since Dumont 
has recognized Taitt. Br. iluvarda-, a designation 
of the Samvatsara year, as an advanced Middle 
Indic development of *rtuvarta- ‘ the revolution of 
the seasons,’?® and since Satapatha Brahmana 





18 Edgerton, Dict., p. 206. 

14 Pischel, § 238. 

18 Herzfeld Memor, Vol. (1952), p. 225. 

16 Sylvain Lévi’s theory, JAs., sér. X, t. XX (1912), 
495-514. 

17 But Pili words with / for Skt. 1 exist, so kdla- 
‘black,’ kalebara- ‘dead body,’ galati ‘ flows,’ ete. 

18 B-R, end of article. 

1° Proceed. Am. Philos. Soc., XCII/vi (1948), 472, 
fn. 9. 


shows dabild- ‘ confused’ (the later dvila- ‘ turbid ’) 
from dvrtta- ‘turned around’ *° and veld- ‘ time’ 
from *vriman- (whence *vittd-, *vetla-), cf. Slav. 
vréme ‘time’ from *vertmen-,”* the dialectal ex- 
istence of 1 from ¢ (older ¢) in the Brahmana 
period can be regarded as established. These 
Brahmana elements stem probably from the same 
dialect as the Pali /-words. 


10. The J-form kala- of krtd-, which *sukala-/ 
kusala- presupposes, seems to be attested only in 
the Magadhi Prakrit of Mrechakatika. This lan- 
guage also has mala- = mrtd- ‘dead’ (4 times), 
beside mada- (= Bhasa Mag. and AMag. mada-), 
and saala- ‘ cart’? = Skt. sakata- (AMAg. sagada-, 
Saur. saadia-) .?? 

Naturally the question arises: is the *kala- of 
*sukala-/ kusala- historically identical with Mrech. 
Mag. kala-, and is, therefore, kusala- (and the 
other old words with 7 from ¢) of Magadhan ori- 
gin? In this case we would have to assume that 
of the four Mrech. Mag. forms of krta- — kada-, 
kala-, kada-, and kida- — irala-, the one most de- 
veloped, was historically the oldest, and that kada- 
and kada- were later on introduced (as kida- cer- 
tainly was) from more westerly languages (cf. 
East Asok. kata-). 

I do not think that this is really the relation 
of Mrech. Mag. ala- and kada-. Rather, since 
Bhiasa’s Magadhi has only d from f¢, while, on the 
other hand, 7 from ¢ is frequent in the late Apa- 
bhraméga of Pingala (Pischel, § 238),°% it seems 
more likely that Drama Magadhi had from the 
outset kada- (or originally *kata-),** and that 
Mrech. Mag. kala- is a later development of kada-. 

Then the *kala- of *sukala-/kusala- would not 
be historically identical with Mrech. Mag. kala-, 
and kusala- could not be regarded as defined as 
Magadhan. But it is hard to give up this hy- 
pothesis, because it would also explain another 
feature of kusala-: the s, which might then be not 
a hyper-Sanskritism, but Magadhi § from s._ True, 
because of the occurrence of kusala- in the Ait.Br., 
we would have to assume that the Magadhi change 


20 JAOS, LXVII (1947), 92b. 

*1 This etymology of veld- has been set forth by me at 
the meeting of the Am. Or. Soc. in April 1948; it will 
be published later. 

22 Pischel, § 244, 219, 238. 

23 According to Jacobi, Bhavisattakaha, p. 5*, not 
older than the 14th century. 

24 Liiders’ Old Drama Migadhi (Bruchstiicke bud- 
dhistischer Dramen, p. 34) once has intervocalic ¢ in 
makkata- ‘monkey.’ 
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s > goes back to the eighth century. But this 
would be possible. The Old Magadhi Jogimara 
Inscription of the time of Asoka already has this 
change,”° and there is no reason why it should not 
be centuries older.*® 

Perhaps there is another possibility to reconcile 
the *kala- of kusala- and Drama Magadhi kada-: 
in the oldest Magadhi, of the time of Ait.Br., 
*kata- may—the eastmost dialect developing fast- 
est—already have proceded to *kala-, but the later 
Magadhi, represented in the Drama, would—be- 
cause regularly the participles had t—have bor- 
rowed *kata- from the East Central koiné (Asokan 
kata-), which then again would have become kada- 
and kala-. In this assumption, the *kala- of 
kusala- and Mrech. Mag. kala- would not be his- 
torically identical, rather the development *kata- 
> kada- > kala- would have taken place in Ma- 
gadhi twice. Of course this hypothesis is un- 
certain. 


11. There is, however, also another way in 
which the § of kusala- can have arisen phonetically : 
by assimilation. Before ¢ had become /—in the 
stages *sukata-, *sukada-, and even *sukala-, or 
(if the transposition was earlier than at least part 
of the development ¢{ >1) *kusata-, *kusada-, and 
*kusala- —, the non-adjacent s before ¢, d, or | 


can dialectally have become s, a change which in 
*kusata- would perhaps have been easier even than 
in *sukata-. S would have first become gs by as- 
similation, and s then ¢ by dissimilation. This 


*> Liiders, Bruchstiicke, p. 41. 

*°7 had envisaged Magadhi origin for single cases of 
Skt. § for some time, when last year the idea was set 
forth in several German publications. First, Janert, KZ, 
LXXI (1953), 108-109, explains sakata- n. ‘cart’ (first 
occurrence sakati- f. RV, tenth book) as *sa-kata- ‘mit 
einer geflochtenen Plane (kata-) versehen’; an attrac- 
tive etymology, but Janert does not show that kata- 
‘mat’ means ‘ Plane’ (‘awning’) — usually it is a mat 
on which one sits—or that the sakata- had a ‘ Plane.’ 
Second, Mayrhofer, apud Hauschild, Handb. d. Skt., II, 
320 (1953), regards sanaih ‘slowly’ as a Migadhi form 
of sana- ‘old, ancient’; erroneously: true, ‘old’ age 
makes us ‘slow’; but ‘approaching slowly’ cannot be 
from ‘in an old way,’ still less the ‘sachte, sachte, 
fliesse, o Saft (Soma), fiir Indra ab’ of the oldest pas- 
sage, RV 8. 91. 3: besides, Skt. sana(ka)- means 
‘ehemalig.’ Third, Thieme, Heimat d. idg. Gemeinspr. 
(Akad. Mainz, Abh. Geisteswiss. Kl., 1953/xi), p. 554, 
fn. 3, calls Sard- ‘ bunt, scheckig,’ Vartt. zu Pan. ete., a 
‘volkssprachliche’ variant of s@ra-, same meaning, Susr., 
which latter he connects with IE *sal- ‘salt,’ with a 
development ‘*salty’ > ‘*gray’ > ‘mottled’; im- 
plausible. 


change is certain in a (non-adjacent) s before the 
cerebral sibilant: Proto-Ind. *sus- ‘ to dry’ (Iran. 
hus-) becomes Skt. sus-. (Similarly, Av. suét- 
‘lungs,’ a relative of Skt. svasi- ‘to blow,’ gives 
Mod. Pers. sus.) Before cerebral stop, such a 
change appears in historical times in a case where 
the stop is preceded by nasal: sanda- ‘ unverschnit- 
ten’ (a bull) Katy.Sr., Par.Grh. (i.e. *sa-anda- 
‘with testicles, B-R) becomes later sanda- m. ‘ ein 
in Freiheit gesetzter Stier’ MBh. (nila®), Lex. 
(Am.K., Hem., ete.), and Ujjvaladatta has a third 
form, sandha-, whose s, in view of sus-, is perhaps 
not (as B-R thought) merely graphic. 

This last explanation of the s of kusala- is per- 
haps the most probable.** 

The condition for this assimilation of the s 
—as for the rise of the —would be the cerebraliza- 
tion of the ¢ of Artd-. Since this cerebralization is 
not general Indic, may it give a clue for the geo- 
graphic basis of kusala-? 

In the Inscriptions of Asoka, the ¢ of krtd- be- 
comes cerebral in all Rock and Pillar Inscriptions 
except that of Girniar (cf. Mansehra, Kalsi, Dhauli- 
Jaug. sukata-, Pillars kata-, Shahb. sukita-, but 
Girnar sukata-), that is to say, in the whole North 
from Gandhara to Kalinga. 

That does not mean that the whole North must 
have had cerebral even at the time of Asoka. The 
Inscriptions use the forms of Pataliputra, in this 
case kata-, beyond their real area, and ¢-dialects 
may have remained unrepresented accidentally. 
Besides, at the time of the Ait.Br. the distribution 
of t-forms and ¢-forms may have been quite differ- 
ent, just as it is different later on in Prakrit and 
Modern Indie (cf. § 7 with fn. 11). 

But in any case the cerebralization in Asokan 
gives no clue for the localization of kusala-. The 
vocalization of the r also gives none, except that 
it excludes with some probability the Northwest, 
whose really indigenous vocalism seems to be repre- 
sented not by the @ of Mans., but the i of Shahb. 

The only certain indication for the home of 
kusala- is the fact that *kusala- or *husala- was 
apparently the regular form of svkrta- in Proto- 
Buddhistic, which can only have been an Eastern 
language. 


12. We have noted above (§ 8) that part of the 
meanings of /usala-, especially the two main 
meanings of later Sanskrit, ‘skilful’ and ‘ wel- 


*7 Incidentally, it would also fit Janert’s etymology of 
Sakata- (*sa-kata-), fn. 26. 
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fare,’ are not found in sukrta-/sukrta-. The mean- 
ing ‘skilful’ is evidently closely related to ‘ well 
done ’—the ‘ skilful? man does things ‘ well done.’ 
Yet ‘skilful’ cannot be DERIVED from ‘ well done ’ 
—a man cannot be called ‘ well done,’ because he 
does things well. The solution is that kusala- 
‘skilful’ is a closely related, but different word: 
it represents the root noun Skt. suk/t- ‘ doing good 
ete.’ RV+, which by the common transformation 
of consonant stems on the basis of the ace. sg. 
(suk‘tam) became Proto-Mid. Ind. *sukrta-, thus 
(after the Mid. Ind. re-regulation of the accent) 
coinciding with the original svikrta- ‘ well done.’ 

In the Rigveda, suk/t- is usually ‘ doing good,’ 
i.e. in speaking of gods, ‘ beneficent, benefactor ’ 
(e. g. 1.156. 5 & y6 viviya sacdthaya dadivya indraya 
visnuh sukrte sukrttarah ‘ der gottliche Visnu, der 
dem Wohitiiter Indra als grésserer Wohltiter zur 
Gefolgschaft sich anschloss’ [Gel.]), in speaking 
of men, ‘doing good works,’ especially sacrifice, 
then generally ‘righteous, pious’ (e.g. 1.92.3 
isam vahantih sukfte sudinave visvéd dha yajama- 
naiya sunvaté ‘indem sie [the Usas’s] alle Tage 
dem Werkfrommen und Freigebigen, dem Soma 
bereitenden Opferer Labsal zufiihren’; 5. 4. 8 
vayam devésu sukftah syama ‘ wir mochten vor den 
Géttern rechtschaffen sein’ [Gel.]). 

Besides, however, sukft-, when predicated of the 
divine artisans, the Rbhus and Tvastr, in the 
Rigveda has the definite meaning ‘making some- 
thing well, skilful. This was correctly seen by 
B-R in 1875, while Grassmann (1873) missed the 
meaning, and Geldner’s translation is not uniform. 
Manifest is 3. 60. 3 sawdhanvaniso amrtatvam érire 
visivt Sdmibhih sukftah sukrtydya ‘die Séhne des 
Sudhanvan haben die Unsterblichkeit erworben, 
nachdem sie mit rechtem Fleisse gearbeitet hatten, 
KUNSTFERTIG mit Kunstfertigkeit’ (Gel.). But 
probably we also have this meaning in 7. 35. 12 
Sam na rbhavah sukftah suhdstah ‘ may the skilful 
Rbhus with their good hands bring us happiness,’ 
and in 3. 54.12 sukft supdnih ... tvasta ‘ skilful 
Tvastr with his good hands.’ 

This meaning ‘skilful’ of RV sukft- exactly 
coincides with that of the later kusala-; in sukft-, 
this meaning does not go beyond the Rigveda; 
from the Brahmanas on it is expressed by kusala-; 
the two synonyms complement each other tem- 
porally. 

However, not only has kusala- ‘ skilful ’ its fore- 
runner in RV sukft- ‘ skilful,’ but Pali kusala- also 
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sporadically still continues the main meaning of 
sukft- in the Rigveda, ‘ pious.’ 


Itiv. 21: ekam-pi ce pdnam-adutthacitto 
mettayati kusalo tena hoti 


means: ‘if, with an uncorrupted heart, he feels 
goodwill towards only one being, he becomes Pious 


by that’ (cf. Woodward, p. 131). Here kusala- is 


neither ‘ skilful’ nor ‘ being well,’ but exactly the 
‘pious’ of RV suk/t-. 

A third aspect of meaning of RV suk/t-, ‘ benefi- 
cent,’ may be isolatedly preserved in the kuSala- 
‘beneficial’ of Bhartrhari (§ 4). 

The naturalness and completeness with which 
the pair stkrta-/sukft- accounts for the relation 
of two of the main meanings of kusala-, ‘ well 
done’ and ‘skilful,’ is a strong support for the 
correctness of this etymology. 


13. Beside ‘ skilful,’ the most frequent meaning 
of kusala- is ‘ welfare,’ in the substantive kusala- n. 
—B-R’s ‘ guter, gedeihlicher Zustand, Wohlfahrt, 
Wohlergehen, Wohlbefinden* — in phrases like 
(Nala) dvayoh kusalam ‘ of us two there is well- 
being, we two are well.’ This meaning (§1) 
appears first in Taitt.Up., recurs in Apast.Dharm. 
and Gaut., is presupposed by Panini 2. 3. 73, and 
becomes common in the Epics. 

The meaning is not exactly ‘health’; ‘ Ge- 
sundheit’? is not given by B-R. As a matter of 
fact, the exact word for ‘health,’ in the type of 
language in which kuésala- ‘ welfare’ appears, is 
andmaya- n., the abstract of the adjective andmaya- 
‘free from sickness, healthy,’ and this term is fre- 
quently linked with kusala-, cf. Nala 2. 14 kusalam 
avyayam | papracchindmayam capi tayoh ‘he 
asked about their permanent welfare and health,’ 
and the compound kusalandmaya- Rim. repeatedly 
(B-R, I, 186). 

Kusala-, therefore, is probably originally some- 
thing different: it seems to mean ‘ prosperity,’ 
i. e. ‘ success in one’s affairs.’ 

A characteristic passage is Nala 12. 69: °° 


kaccid bhagavatam tha 
tapasy agnisu dharmesu mrgapaksisu ca ’naghah 
kusalam vo mahabhagah svadharmacaranesu ca, 
with the answer: kusalam bhadre sarvatra. 
Lévi *® translates: ‘ Est-ce que tout PROSPERE 
pour Vos Seigneuries, austérités, feux sacrés, de- 


28 Crit. Edit. of MBh., 3. 61. 66. 
2° La légende de Nala et Damayanti, p. 71. 
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voirs, gazelles, oiseaux, et aussi pratiques pieuses, 
6 religieux impeccables et bienheureux?,’ and the 
answer: ‘ Tout prospére ici.’ Here the fact that 
one can have kusala- not only in animals, but in 
fires, penances, and religious exercises, shows that 
it is something like ‘success,’ say, with Lévi, 
‘ prosperity.’ 

This kusala- n. ‘ prosperity’ is the abstract of 
kusala- ‘ well done,’ as attested in the Ait.Br. ; it is 
‘ *well-done-ness,’ not, however, in an ethical, but 
in a practical sense: the state of one whose affairs 
are ‘well done’ (kuSala-), i.e. whose affairs are 
going well; e.g. dvayoh kusalam means probably 
originally: ‘ of us two there is well-done-ness, our 
affairs are going well.’ The same idea could of 
course also be expressed by the derived abstracts 
kausala- and I:ausalya- (§ 1). 

This meaning ‘ *well-done-ness, prosperity’ is 
not attested in the Sanskrit substantive sukrtd- n., 
which, with a different development, means ‘ a well 
made work,’ ‘a good deed,’ and ‘virtue’ (§8). 
But the expression of the general abstract of an 
adjective, like ‘ well-done-ness ’ from ‘ well done,’ 
by the simple neuter is common since the Rigveda: 
to the adjective sugd- ‘wegsam; well passable’ 
(10. 51.5 sugdan pathah krnuhi devayindin ‘make 
the ways which lead to the gods well passable’), 
the abstract is sugd- n. ‘ *well-passable-ness, good 
passability * (1.106.5 brhaspate saddam in nah 
sugam krdhi ‘ Brhaspati, give us always good pas- 
sability’); the adjective adbhaya- ‘ fearless’ (10. 
92.14 visim dsim dbhayinim adhiksitam .. . 
grnimast ‘den Insassen dieser furchtlosen Clane 
... loben wir’ [Gel.], AV 19. 45.4 sdrva digo 
abhayds te bhavantu ‘ be all the quarters free from 
fear for thee’ [Whit.-Lan.]) has the abstract 
abhaya- n. ‘ fearlessness, safety’ (RV 2. 41. 12 
indra asabhyas pari sdrvabhyo dbhayam karat 
‘may Indra give fearlessness on all sides’). 

This idea of ‘ prosperity’ can of course then 
pass to the general one of ‘ well-being,’ and oc- 
casionally become practically equivalent with 
‘health ’; thus in Ram. 1. 73.3 yesdm kusalakamo 
‘st, tesa samnpraty andmayam (B-R, I, 185) ‘ those 
whose well-being you desire are now in good 
health,’ kusala- and andmaya- are evidently the 
same ; and this may be the meaning of kusala- in 
many passages where its precise value cannot be 
determined. 


14. Beside the substantive kuégala- n. ‘ welfare’ 
there is also ($1) an adjective kusala- ‘being 


well,’ that is to say with the meaning usually ex- 
pressed by the derivative kusalin-. But while the 
substantive is very frequent, the adjective kusala- 
‘being well’ is extremely rare; after the elimina- 
tion of the Nala passage (§ 1) there is so far only 
one instance left: Ram. 2.70.12 kuSsalas te na- 
ravyaghra yesim kusalam icchasi ‘ those, 0 man- 
tiger, whose well-being you desire, are well’ (with 
substantive and adjective in the same sentence). 
The Sanskrit lexicons and Pali do not have this 
meaning. 

This adjective kusala- ‘being well’ can appar- 
ently not go back directly to sukrta- ‘ well made, 
well done’; not the persons are ‘ well done,’ but 
their affairs or condition. Probably the adjective 
kusala- ‘ being well’ is a secondary innovation to 
the substantive kusala- ‘ well-being’ on the model 
of pairs in which the adjective from the outset 
referred to persons (or to persons also), such as 
andmaya- adj. ‘ healthy ’ beside andmaya- subst. n. 
‘health,’ dbhaya- adj. ‘fearless’ (clans) beside 
abhaya- n. ‘ fearlessness’ (both RV), swrdna- adj. 
‘gladsome’ beside surdna- n. ‘gladness’ (both 
RV), sumrdikd- adj. ‘merciful’ (RV) _ beside 
sumrdikd- n. ‘merey’ (AV) ete, On the model 
of *aham andmayah* beside *mama ’ndmayam* 
one could form *aharn kusalah* beside *mama 
kusalam*. Sometimes, as in our passage, the use 
of kusala- instead of kusalin- may have been fa- 
vored by the meter. 


15. Of the other minor meanings of kusala-, the 
kusali-ky- ‘to shear’ of Asvalayana and Gobhila 
Grhya (§3) is probably only a specialization of 
‘*making someone well done.’ We might possibly 
think of kusala- in this meaning representing not 
sukrta- ‘ well done,’ but *sukrtta- ‘ well cut,’ with 
degemination, but krt- does not mean ‘to cut the 
hair.’ 

A strange special meaning of kusala- is the one- 
time ‘ agreeable, pleasant ’ of Bhagavadgita 18. 10 
(§ 4): kusalam (scil.) karma ‘ an agreeable work.’ 
If certain, this meaning may belong with the 
‘beneficial’ of Bhartrhari (§4)—Germ. wohl- 
tuend can mean ‘ pleasant —, in which case this 
kusala- ‘ agreeable ’ would also be a continuation of 
suk/t- (§ 12 end). 

This passage of Bhag. is the first quotation of 
B-R’s article, following immediately their first 
meanings for kusala-: ‘ sich in gutem Zustande, in 
der gehérigen Ordnung befindend, vollkommen 
entsprechend ’; but these meanings do not fit the 
Bhag. passage. 
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The next quotations of B-R are three passages 
from the Bhagavata Purana, the spurious text of 
perhaps the 12th century, which have not yet been 
discussed in this article. In these passages also 
kusala- does not have the meanings initially pos- 
ited by B-R. Rather, according to the translation 
of Burnouf and the very free recent paraphrase of 
Sanyal,*° the kusalani ... krtani of 1.18.7 are 
‘good deeds,’ exactly like kammam kusalam in 
Pali (§ 6), 2.10.40 kusalakusala misrah karma- 
nam gatayas tv imah seems to mean ‘ these courses 
of actions: good, evil, and mixed,’ and kusalah 
samadhih 4. 24.7% is ‘méditation vertueuse.’ That 
is to say, in these three passages of Bhag.P. the 
adjective kusala- shows the specifically Buddhistic 
meaning ‘ethically good,’ which otherwise is not 
attested in regular Sanskrit. 

Since the following quotation of B-R—Ait.Br. 
kusalam man- ‘to regard as right —also does not 
justify their initial meanings, these meanings ‘ la’ 
are practically unfounded, except possibly for the 
Chind.Up. adverb kusalam ‘ in the right way,’ and 
as hypothetical base meanings for the ‘ to shear’ 
of the Grhya Sitras. 


16. The three Old Indic words stkrta-, sukrta-, 


and sukft-, therefore, exist in Sanskrit in two 
forms: the original Old Indic set, and a greatly 
changed Middle Indic form, in which all three 
coincided : kusala-. 

In its home language (which included Proto- 
Buddhistic), *kusala- or *kusala- (from older 
*sukata-) was probably the only continuation of 
the three Old Indie words, and presumably had all 
their meanings, e.g. ‘well made’ of a piece of 
work, and ‘well done’ of an action (both Skt. 
sukrta-), ‘good action, virtue’ (Skt. sukrtd-), 
‘acting well, pious’ (Skt. swi/t-), ete. Pali seems 
still to preserve this state fairly well, lacking only 
‘well made’ of a piece of work. 

In Sanskrit, on the other hand, kusala- is a loan, 
and shows only part of its original meanings. 
From the outset we would expect kusala- to have 
been borrowed mainly in meanings which the in- 
digenous Old Indie words, sikrta- ete., did not 
have. To a great extent this is indeed the case. 
The special meanings ‘ in due way ’ of Gobh. kusa- 
lena and ‘ to shear’ of Grh.Sii. kusali-kr-, and the 
later main meaning ‘ prosperity’ of the neuter sub- 
stantive kusala- do not exist in Skt. sukrta- ete. 


30 The Srimad-Bhagbatam . . 
M. Sanyal, Calcutta, 1929. 


. , translated ... by J. 
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On the other hand, Skt. kusala- means neither 
‘well made’ of a piece of work, nor ‘ well done’ 
of action (both Skt. sakrta-)—except in the iso- 
lated kusalam man- ‘to regard as right,’ i.e. ‘ *as 
well done,’ of Ait.Br. and Sankh.Sr. ; it also lacks 
the meanings ‘ good action, virtue’ (Skt. swkrtd-) 
and ‘ pious’ (Skt. sukft-). 

Yet, this principle has important exceptions. 
Skt. suk/t- in the Rigveda means both ‘ pious’ and 
‘skilful,’ but later on has only the meaning ‘ pious,’ 
while in the meaning ‘skilful’ it is from the 
Brahmanas on replaced by kusala- (§ 12). Appar- 
ently Sanskrit had a tendency to confine the Old 
Indie word to the religious-ethical sphere, while 
the ‘ practical ’ meaning was expressed by the loan 
from Middle Indic. This difference between Skt. 
sukrt- * pious’ and kusala- ‘ skilful’ recurs in that 
between sukrtd- n. ‘a good deed, virtue,’ i. e. ethi- 
cal ‘ *well-done-ness,’ and kusala- n. ‘ prosperity,’ 
i.e. practical ‘ *well-done-ness.’ 

Second, as has just been noted, although for 
the meaning ‘well done’ referring to an action 
Sanskrit has sékrta- (cf. Ram. mama tat sukrtam 
tvaya ‘damit hast du gut an mir gehandelt’ 
[B-R]), Ait.Br. and Sankh.Sr. express ‘to regard 
as right,’ i.e. ‘*as well done,’ not by *sukrtai 
man-*, but by kusalam man-. This may be simply 
a transitional doublet from a time when Sanskrit 
was not yet so rigorously fixed, and more open to 
dialectal influence. 

But we remember that—unlike the substantive 
sukrtd- which means ‘ good action’ from the RV 
on—the adjective siékrta- is in the RV (and, it 
seems, in Vedic in general) attested only in the 
meaning ‘ well made’ of a piece of work, while the 
meaning ‘ well done’ of an action seems to appear 
only in the Epics (§ 8). The lack of this meaning 
in the early language may only be due to the fact 
that the problem of ‘ right’ and ‘ wrong’ does not 
yet play a major role in the Veda. But in any case 
it is possible that, at the time of the Ait.Br., 
sikrta- did not yet commonly mean ‘ well done’ 
of action. The Eastern kuésala-, on the other hand, 
must already have had this meaning (just as Pali 
kusala- has it later on)—otherwise Ait.Br. could 
not have borrowed it. This situation would make 
it understandable that Ait.Br. took kusalam man- 
from Eastern Indic. Inversely, the fact that later 
on—in line with the general tendency of the Old 
Indic words of this group towards the ethical 
sphere—sitikrta- does have the meaning ‘ well 
done’ of action, would explain why Br.-Si. /ku- 
Salam man- was not continued. 
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17. How is the adoption of kusala- into San- 
skrit to be conceived? As we have seen, it was 
probably originally an Eastern word. Eastern 
Indic, basically determined by the change of final 
-ah to -e, is today the language of India east of 
the meridian of Kanauj, and was so probably al- 
ready at the time of the Buddha, when its area 
consisted principally of the countries of Kosala, 
Videha, and Magadha. 

The earliest appearances of kusala- are in the 
Ait.Br. (kusalam man- ‘to regard as right’), 
Sat.Br. (kusala- ‘ skilful’), Chand.Up. (‘ skilful ’ 
and adv. ‘in the right way’), and Taitt.Up. (ku- 
Sala- n. ‘ welfare’). The Ait.Br. probably origi- 
nated in the Kuru-Pancila country, the area on 
both sides of the upper Jumna. Of the Sat.Br., on 
the other hand, the half of the work dominated by 
Yajnhavalkya is assumed to be of Eastern origin *4 
(perhaps Videhan?), and the same applies in my 
opinion *? to the Proto-Upanishad stock reflected 
by Brh.Ar. and Chand.Up. (whose language then 
probably influenced all Upanishads, even those 
which originated in the West). 

In Kosala-Videha-Magadha, however, Sanskrit 
(i.e. Old Western Indic) never was the common 
language ; it was probably spoken only by the two 
highest casts, and even by these only in their pro- 
fessional activities, not in everyday life. In the 
Yajnavalkya part of the Sat.Br. and in Chand.Up., 
therefore, the appearance of Eastern elements is 
very natural: it represents only the infiltration of 
the colloquial into the professional language. 

In the home country of the Ait.Br., on the other 
hand, at the time of its origin (perhaps the eighth 
century) Sanskrit was probably the dominant 
language. But there was of course a lively ex- 
change with the Eastern neighbor areas ; moreover, 
Vedic phenomena seem to suggest ** that originally 
this area also was occupied by Eastern Indic (the 
e-language) and that Sanskrit had penetrated 
from the West only few centuries before. Here 
also, therefore, there may, even at the time of the 
Ait.Br., still have existed a lower stratum of East- 
ern Indic, on which the Brahmans naturally could 
occasionally draw. 


Ait.Br. kusalam man- is an ephemeral phenome- 
non, which disappears hardly that it has arisen. 
But kusala- ‘ skilful’ expanded from the Eastland 


** Wackernagel, p. xxxi, fn. 1. 
*? —as I hope to discuss elsewhere. 
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Sanskrit of Sat.Br. and Chand.Up. to the whole 
language, and was followed in this by the kusala- 
‘welfare ’ of Taitt.Up. 

Since kusala- has been borrowed into Sanskrit 
only in part of its meanings, largely greatly 
developed ones, and, moreover, comprises two ori- 
ginally different words, sukrta- (sukrtd-) and 
sukrt, it cannot in Sanskrit show an organic 
meaning system. What we see are only disiecta 
membra; not a tree, but single branches, of two 
different trees, with the stems lacking. Or almost. 
For of one of the stems we get, by a fortunate 
accident, a glance: that is the kusalam man- ‘ to 
regard as right’ of the Ait.Br.—together with the 
Pali meanings the key to the understanding of the 
word. But this meaning is so sporadic and so 
overshadowed by the growth of the main meanings 
that it was not recognizable in its importance. In 
these circumstances it is no wonder that B-R were 
unable to set up a coherent meaning system of the 
word. 


18. Besides in Sanskrit, kusala- appears with § 
also in one Middle Indic dialect: that of the 
Prakrit Dharmapada in Kharosthi script, the 
manuscript Dutreuil de Rhins, of perhaps the first 
to third century A.D. This dialect, a Northwestern 
— Gandharan — Middle Indic, regularly distin- 
guishes §, s, and s. H. W. Bailey’s index ** shows 
four occurrences, three times kusala and once 
kusalo. The meaning is three times ‘ skilled,’ but 
once, in Aa 8: bhavetha kusala dhama ‘ cultivate 
the good law,’ the specifically Buddhistic ‘ good.’ 

What is the character and origin of this Gan- 
dhiran kusala-? Since it appears in the country 
where Sanskrit originated and was always inten- 
sively cultivated, the first probability is that it is 
a loan from Sanskrit. (The ¢ of Skt. kusala- 
would probably have been pronounced thus even if 
it was only a hyper-Sanskritism.) The Sanskrit 
of the Northwest must have had kusala- since at 
least the fourth century B.c.: Panini, himself a 
Gandhiaran, quotes it in both main meanings; and 
from the local Sanskrit the word could naturally 
pass into Northwestern Middle Indic. 

But since Gandharan kusala- appears in a Bud- 
dhistic text, and kusala-/kusala- plays a greater 
role in Buddhism than in Brahmanism, the word 
may also have been brought to Gandhara by Bud- 
dhism, which probably came to this country as 


33 Tn his new edition in BSOAS, XI, 488-512. 
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early as the fourth century B.c.** The meaning 
‘good’ (of the law) of Aa 8 is certainly Bud- 
dhistic ; but the word could have existed in Gan- 
dharan before, and only have added the Buddhis- 
tic meaning later on. 

If our Gandharan kusala- came with Buddhism, 
its § would first suggest origin from Buddhist San- 
skrit, which around the Christian era was probably 
the principal language (especially the principal 
written language) of Buddhism in Gandhiara. The 
Kharosthi Dharmapada may have been directly 
transposed from a Buddhist Sanskrit original, so 
that our kusala- would be an immediate textual 
loan from the Sanskrit source. 

But although less probable, it is also possible 


°4 Walleser, Die philosophische Grundlage des dlteren 
Buddhismus, p. 44. 
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that Gandharan kusala- was brought in by East- 
ern Buddhist missionaries. In most of Eastern 
Middle Indic, § had at least in the third century 
B.C. become s. But in Magadhi § existed all the 
time since the third century B.c. and probably 
earlier; Magadhan preachers, therefore, would 
have pronounced *kusala-. 

Moreover, if (as I would think) the ¢ of Skt. 
kusala- is not a mere hyper-Sanskritism, but ex- 
isted already in the Eastern base form (owing 
either to assimilation [§ 11] or to loan from Ma- 
gadhi [§ 10]), then even Proto-Buddhistic (which 
probably was not a language with general $) may 
in the fifth and fourth century still have had 
*kusala-, and the oldest Buddhist missionaries 
could possibly still have carried this form to 
Gandhara. 
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Siddhahema IV, 37% Hemacandra gives the 
siitra || tanyama mai || Apabhramse asmadah ta 
ni am ity etaih saha mai ity ddego bhavati ‘Im 
ApabhramSa tritt fiir asmad im Instr. Loc. sg. das 
Substitut mai ein.’ This rule, as far as it con- 
cerns the Instr., he exemplifies by the doha mai 
janium priya virahiaham ka vi dhara hoi viali | 
navari miamka vi tiha tavai jiha dinayaru khaya- 
kali. The stanza has been translated both by Tri- 
vikrama and Udayasaubhagyaganin. Trivikrama 
(III, 3, 8) gives the following chayai: maya 
jnatam priyavirahitandm kapi dhara bhavaty apa- 
rahne | kevalam mrganko ’pi tatha tapati yatha 
dinakarah ksayakdle, with the aid of which Pischel 
translates: “ Von mir ist gewusst, den vom Ge- 
liebten Verlassenen kommt am Abend einige Er- 
leichterung, und (mich) quilt (doch) der Mond 
ebenso wie die Sonne zur Zeit des Unterganges.” 
Udayasaubhigyaganin’s chiya, on the contrary, 
runs: he priya, mayd jndtam virahitandm purusa- 
nim kapi dhardvalambanam bhavati | kada | vikdle 
| samdhydkale | navaram | kevalam | yada dina- 


* See above, pp. 1-5. 
1 Siddhahema, ed. Pischel, I, 163; II, 197. 


karah ksayakale gatas, tada mrganko *pi tapati ity 


arthah.’ Following partly this interpretation 
Pischel, in his Materialien, comes to the version: 
“ Geliebter, ich weiss dass Verlassenen am Abend 
Erleichterung wird ; jedoch, auch der Mond brennt 
so, wie die Sonne zur Zeit des Weltunterganges.” 
Pt. Guleri, taking piya virahiaham as a compound 
and khaya in the meaning of pralaya renders: 
main ne jana priyavirahiton ko kot bhi sahara hota 
hai; ratri ko nahin par mayank bhi taise tapta 
hai, jaise dinkar ksay (pralay) kal men.? Again, 
P. L. Vaidya takes piya as a vocative and khaya- 
kala as dinaksaya.* Our stanza is also found in 
Somaprabha’s Kumdrapdlapratibodha;* here Pt. 
Guleri translates: main janyo piyavirahit ka 


? Pischel, Materialien zur Kenntnis des Apabhramésa, 
18. 

* Pt. Candradhar Sarma Guleri, Purdni Hindi, Nigari- 
pracirini patriki, bhig 2, samvat 1978 (= a.p. 1920), 
p- 424 no. 62. 

* The Kumdarapdlacarita of Hemachandra edited by the 
late Shankar Pandurang Pandit, second edition revised 
by P. L. Vaidya, Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series 
LX (Poona, 1936), 687 f. 

5 Gaekwad Oriental Series XIV, 86; ep. L. Alsdorf, 
Der Kum4arapdlapratibodha (Hamburg, 1928), 132, IV, 2. 
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(=ko) kot bhi sahdr&é hove rat men, nahin par 
(= yah pata nahin ki yah to dir raha, ulta) mayank 
bhi vaise tapai, jaise dinkar laykal men, and in the 
commentary added to his translation he explicitly 
explains khayakala by pralay.® 

As seen from the above there is no agreement 
either as to the constitution of the text or as to 
its interpretation. As far as the first point is con- 
cerned, it cannot be doubted that the correct read- 
ing must be piyavirahiyahé and not piya virahi- 
yahd. This is, in my opinion, already sufficiently 
clear from the context. In the Kumdrapdlaprati- 
bodha the stanza under discussion is preceded by 
the following doha: piya, hati thakkiya sayalu 
dinu, tuha virahaggikilanta | thodai jali jiva mac- 
chaliya tallovilli karanta ‘ My dear, the whole day 
I am tormented by the fire of separation from you; 
as fish in scanty water I am despondent.’* Quite 
natural hereafter is the idea: “ I thought that to 
those that are separated from their beloved the 
evening brings relief.” Moreover, the compound 
piaviraha is of frequent occurrence in Middle Indic 
literature, e. g. Mahdpurdana LXXXVII, 1, 1 
dummana nisasanti piyaviraha-huydsana-jala-jaliya 
“Sad, sighing, burnt by the blaze of the fire of 
separation from the beloved ”;* Vikramorvasiya 
Act IV, 8 priyaviraha-unmatta ‘mad by the sepa- 
ration from the beloved’; °® Sattasdi 24 piaviraho 
appiadamsanam ca garuai do vi dukkhit ‘to be 
separated from the beloved and not to see the 
beloved are two heavy evils’; ibid. 47 pucchanti 
bhamat gharam gharena piavirahasahirio < afflicted 
by the separation from her beloved she roams about 
from house to house, asking after him.’*° The 
place, finally, of piya in the sentence as compared 
with similar passages points to piya not being a 
vocative. 

Another difficulty concerns the meaning of mai 
janiu which Pischel renders by ‘I know’ though 
both Trivikrama and Udayasaubhagyaganin trans- 
late it by maya jnatam. In fact mai janiu, being 
the past of janami (Skt. jandmi), means ‘I 


° Purdni Hindi, bhig 2, samvat 1978, p. 144 f. no. 18. 

7L. Alsdorf, op. cit., 132, IV, 2a. 

® Mahapurdna, ed. P. L. Vaidya (Poona, 1937), III, 90 
(= Harivamsapurdna ed. L. Alsdorf [Hamburg, 1936], 
262). 

® Kalidisa, Vikramorvasiya, ed. G. Bh. Vaidya (Bom- 
bay, 1894), 61; Pischel, Materialien, p. 57 no. XXI; 
Alsdorf, Apabhraméa-Studien, 99 f. 

10 A, Weber, Das Saptasatakam des Hdla, Abhand- 
lungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. VII, no. 4 
(Leipzig, 1881). 
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thought, I supposed.’ This meaning is evident 
from Siddhahema IV, 423, 1 mai janiu buddisu 
hat pemmadrehi huhuru tti | navari acintia sam- 
padia vippia nava jhada tt ‘I thought that I 
should be drowned in the pond of love ete.’;™ 
Vikramorvasiya Act IV, 8 mat jdmia mialoant 
nisaaru koi haret | java na navatali simalu dhara- 
dharu variset ‘I thought that a raksasa was carry- 
ing away the fawn-eyed one etc.’ Karakandacariu 
I, 11, 2 mai janiu kena vi kdranena uppannu duhu 
tuham maho tanena ‘I thought it was some cause 
proceeding from me, that was giving you trouble.’ 

The final interpretation of this stanza depends 
on the meaning of khayakdli. The rendering ‘ zur 
Zeit des Unterganges’ (viz. of the sun) cannot be 
correct, as a comparison of the light of the moon 
with that of the setting sun in this connection 
would be without sense. The translation ‘ zur Zeit 
des Weltunterganges,’ on the other hand, does not 
agree with the cosmological views of the ancient 
Hindus. Khaya, however, also means ‘ruin, de- 
struction, perdition’ (= vindsa),’* in which case 
khayakala is identical with Ap. vindsakdla or vind- 
saho kala (Skt. vindsakdla) ‘time of perdition, of 
destruction, of death.’ In this meaning the com- 
pound khayakdla is found in Mahdpurina XCII, 
21, 12: kalahu ko vi na cukkai | Sakku vi khayaka- 
lahu nau sakkai ‘Nobody escapes death; even 
Indra is of no avail against the time of destruc- 
tion.’ ** Accordingly the second hemistich of the 
stanza under discussion means: ‘ however, at the 
time of destruction the moon shines as hot as the 
sun. This interpretation receives corroborating 
evidence from Siddhahema IV, 424 ammadi pac- 
chadvada piu kalahiau vidli | ghai vivariri bud- 
dhadi hoi vindsaho kali ‘O Mutter, ich empfinde 
Reue dass ich mich am Abend mit dem Geliebten 
gezankt habe; verkehrt wird der Verstand zur Zeit 
des Verderbens.’** A similar idea is found Jnd. 
Spriiche 3324 na nirmita kena ca drstapirva na 
Sriyate hemamayt kuraigi | tathapi trsna Raghu- 
nandanasya vindsakdle viparitabuddhth ‘ Kine gol- 
dene Gazelle ward nie erschaffen; auch hat man 


11 Pischel, op. cit., I, 176; II, 223; idem, Materialien, 
37; Pt. Guleri, op. cit., p. 449, no. 142. 

12 Muni Kanakimara, Karakandacariu, ed. 
Jain (Amraoti, 1934), p. 8. 

183 See PW sub voce ksaya; ep. Sheth, Pdiamahannavo, 
II, p. 342 who gives as meanings ksaya, pralaya, vindsa. 

14 Mahdpurdna ed. P. L. Vaidya, III, 184 (= Hari- 
vamsapurdna ed. L. Alsdorf, p. 328). 

15 See Pischel, Siddhahema, I, 177; II, 224; idem, 
Materialien, 38; Pt. Guleri, Purdni Hindi, p. 451 no. 146. 
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nicht gehdrt, dass Jemand eine solche friiher ge- 
sehen hatte; dessenungeachtet trug der Mann aus 
Raghu’s Geschlechte (i.e. Rima) ein Verlangen 
(nach einem derartigen Unding) : im Augenblicke 
des Unterganges (vindsakdle) verkehrt sich der 
Verstand’; ibid. 5784 dyite bhratrcatustayasva- 
mahisim dharmatmajo dattavan | prayah satpuruso 
vindisasamaye buddhya parityajyate ‘ Yudhisthira 
gab im Spiel seine und der vier Briider Gattin hin: 
wenn Verderben hereinbricht (vindsasamaye), 
pflegt ein kluger Mana um seinen Verstand zu 
kommen,’ 1° 

When interpreted as above the stanza of Hema- 
candra is in full agreement with the doha quoted 
from the Kumdrapdlapratibodha: ‘My dear, the 
whole day I am tormented by the separation from 
you; as fishes in scanty water I am despondent; I 
thought that to those that are separated from their 
beloved evening brings relief; however, at the time 
of perdition the moon burns as hot as the sun.’ 
It should be noted that Siddhahema IV, 424 the 
words vindsaho kali stand likewise at the end of 
the sentence. 


Siddhahema IV, 366 Hemacandra deals with 


the Apabhraméa substitutes for Skt. sarva || sar- 
vasya sahd va || Apabhramse sarvasabdasya saha 


ity ddego va bhavati: ‘im Apabhramsa kann fiir 


das Wort sarva das Substitut séha eintreten.’ The 
siitra is illustrated by the doha shu vi low tadap- 
phadai vaddattanaho tanena | vaddappanu para 
paviai hatthem mokkaladena.* No translation of 
this stanza is found in Trivikrama. Udayasau- 
bhigyaganin gives the following interpretation: 
sarvo *pi loka uttamyati | dkulibhavati | kimar- 
tham | brhattvasyarthe | param brhattvam hastena 
muthalena prapyate ity arthah | ko bhavah | janair 
mahatvam tada prapyate yada dainddigunah syur 
ili bhavah. In his translation of Hemacandra’s 
grammar Pischel’s rendering runs: ‘ Die ganze 
Welt stiirmt einher nach Grosse ; Ruhm wird sicher 
erreicht durch eine freigebige Hand.’ In his 
Materialien Pischel’s version is only little differ- 
ent: “ Die ganze Menschheit strebt nach Grdsse ; 
Grésse aber wird erlangt durch eine freigebige 
Hand.” Pt. Guleri’s translation sab bhi lok tar- 
pharta hai barppan ke liye; barppan par paya 
jata hai hath se dene se comes to the same.** A 

16 See O. Bbhtlingk, Indizche Spriiche, vol. II no. 3324; 
vol. III no. 5784; ep. ibidem, I, no. 766; IT, 4193. 

17 Siddhahema, ed. Pischel, I, 160; IT, 193; on vaddap- 
panu cp. IV, 437; for tanena ep. IV, 425. 

18 Pt. Candradhar Sarma Guleri, op. cit., p. 420 no. 48; 
ep. P. L. Vaidya, op. cit. p. 684. 
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jainistic version of our stanza is preserved in 
Pahudadohaé 88: sayalu vi ko vi tarapphadai sid- 
dhattanahu tanena | siddhattanu para paviai cit- 
taham nimmalaena, which Hiralal Jain renders 
by sabhi kot siddhatv ke liye tarphadata hai | par 
siddhatv citt ke nirmal hone se hi mil sakta hai. 

The difficulties shown by this stanza concern 
firstly the reading para pdviai, secondly the mean- 
ing of mokkalada in hatthem mokkaladena. As 
regards the former point, there is no consensus in 
the manuscript tradition, some Mss. reading para, 
others pari. In his edition of Siddhahema Pischel 
adopted the reading paripdviai, whereas in Mate- 
rialien he reads para pdviai. In the present state 
of our knowledge of ApabhramSa it is not easy to 
settle the question. From Hemacandra’s stanzas 
we learn that para, when placed second, means 
‘only’; e.g. IV, 335 gunahi na sampaa, kitti 
para; 379, 1 dentaho hau para; 396, 3 tasu para 
sabhalau jammu ; 406, 2 tilahd tilattanu tai para; 
414, 3 tiricchi ghatta para; 420, 3 hiai liricchi hau 
ji para; 422, 3 taha sankhaha vittdlu para; 438, 1 
marievvau para; 438, 3 soeva para varia. Now, 
the meaning ‘ only’ does not fit the context. The 
correct reading will consequently be paripdviai. 
This reading is found in the jainistic version 
quoted above and is, moreover, corroborated by the 
stra IV, 437 || tvataloh ppanah || Apabhramése 
tvataloh pratyayayoh ppana ity ddeso bhavati | 
vaddappanu paripaviai, where the correct reading 
is secured by the consensus of all Mss. In Sanskrit, 
as is well known the verb pari-prapnoti does not 
occur, but pariprapya, pariprapayati, pariprapana, 
poripraptt and pariprepsu are found.°° 

The word mokkaladena in the second hemistich, 
is translated by Udayasaubhagyaganin through 
mutkalena and rendered by Pischel as “ freigebig.” 
Pischel rightly connects Ap. mokkalada (< mok- 
kala-da) with M. mokla, Guj. moklu, S. mokla.”* 
About Skt. mutkala he observes: “ Hin Sanskrit- 
wort mutkala ist bisher nicht bekannt, aber als 
Eigenname belegt.” That mutkala, however, should 
be known as a proper name rests on an error: the 
Ms. tradition has not mutkala, but mukula.*? Ac- 
cordingly, the word mutkala has to be judged 
otherwise, viz. as a sanskritization of Middle- 
Indie mokkala (< mukkala), since Mi. -kk- was 


19 Pahudadohd, ed. Hiralal Jain (Amraoti, 1933), 26 f. 

20See PW and pw s.v. dp-; Monier Williams s.v. 
pariprap-. 

21 Siddhahema, II, 193. 

22 See Kalhana, Rajatarangini ed. M. A. Stein, VI, 218 
and 253. 
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felt to go back to Skt. -tk-. The meaning, how- 
ever, of mokkala (mokala, mukkala, -a, -da) is not 
‘liberal’ (“freigebig”), as assumed by Pischel 
and adopted by J. Bloch,?* but simply ‘ free.’ This 
becomes clear from Pahudadoha 48: millahu mil- 
lahu mokkalau, jahim bhavai tahim jau | siddhi- 
mahdpuri pat sarau, ma kari harisu visdu; ibid. 
59 appa kevalandnamau hiyadai nivasai jasu | ti- 
hugani acchat mokkalau, pau na laggai tasu; ibid. 
123 jdsu jivantaham manu muvau pancendiyaham 
samdnu | so janijjai mokkalau laddhau pahu 
nivvdnu; Karacandacariu IV, 17, 10: paim kiyau, 
niva; haum mokkalaw saim hindami lilaem ma- 
hivalae; Dohakosa 11, 12: jasu jiva oham anusam- 
rai savvendiahi samdnu | so jagahu tai mokkalao, 
temmai laddha nivanu. Consequently hatthena 
mokkaladena means ‘ with a free (open) hand.’ ** 
More light is shed on this turn by Skt. mukta- 
hasta ‘ open-handed, liberal,’ which is found Ind. 
Spriiche no. 2262: yah kakinim apy apathaprapan- 
nim samuddharen niskasahasratulyam | sthdnesu 
kotisvapt muktahastas, tam rajasimham na jahatr 
Laksmih ‘the goddess Laksmi does not forsake 
that lion-king who takes up even a kakini that has 
been misapplied as if it were a thousand gold- 
pieces, whereas he is open-handed in millions of 
places.’ *° Compare the use of amuktahasta in Ind. 
Spriiche no. 5140: sada prahrstaya bhéavyaim 
grhakaryesu daksaya | susamskrtopaskaraya vyaye 
cimuktahastaya ‘an intelligent woman should al- 
ways be joyful in doing her domestic affairs, keep 
the household utensils in good order, and be eco- 
nomical in her expenses.’ So it is the composition 
with hasta which lends to mukta the meaning of 
‘liberal’; the same holds good for Ap. mukkala 
which in itself means ‘free, loose, open,’ but in 
connexion with hattha gives the meaning of ‘ liber- 
ality.’ 

The idea of greatness being acquired through 
liberality is found also Siddhahema IV, 384b: jai 
icchahu vaddattanat, dehu ‘If you desire great- 
ness, do give.’ 

Siddhahema IV, 339 Hemacandra teaches the 
siitra || dmo ham Apabhramse *karat parasyaimo 


°8 J. Bloch, La formation de la langue Marathe, § 94, 
p. 104. 

** Vaidya, op. cit. 
hastena muktena. 

°> Bohtlingk’s translation of sthdnesu ‘am _ rechten 
Orte’ is wrong; sthdnesu is to be connected with koti- 
svapi and means ‘ in kotis of places.’ For this syntactical 
use of koti, ep. Padhudadoha 3: devihi kodi ramantu 
‘when dallying with kotis of goddesses.’ 


p- 684, correctly translates by 
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ham ity ddeso bhavati ‘im ApabhraméSa tritt hinter 
einem a fiir die Endung des Gen. pl. das Substitut 
ham ein.” This rule he illustrates with the doha 
tanaham taijji bhangi navi, tem avadaadi vasantt | 
aha janu laggivi uttarai, aha saha sat majjanti.*° 

This stanza has been translated both by Trivi- 
krama and Udayasaubhagyaganin. The former’s 
chaya runs: trndndm trtiya bhangir net tani” 
avatatate vasanti | atha jano lagitva ultarati, atha 
saha svayam majjanti. The version of Udayasau- 
bhagyaganin is, as usual, more extended: trndnam 
trtiya bhaigi | trtiyah prakaro | napy asti | tena 
karanena avatatate vasante | atha yo janas trnant 
lagitva uttarati, athava trndni janena saha svayam 
majjanti | anyo *pi yah prakaradvayam kartukamo 
bhavati sa visamasthane vasati | prakaradvayam | 
mriyate va satriin jayati vett bhavarthah. 

In his edition of Hemacandra’s grammar Pi- 
schel tentatively renders: “ Das dritte Schneiden 
des Grases (hat noch) nicht (strattgefunden), 
daher steht es (noch) am Rande der Grube; bald 
kommt ein Mensch, nachdem es ihm schlecht ge- 
gangen, (wieder) in die Hohe, bald geht er selbst 
mit zu Grunde.” The translation, which Pischel 
gives in Materialien, shows an improvement as far 
as the word bhagi is concerned, but otherwise 
comes more or less to the same: “ Fiir das Gras 
giebt es keine dritte Méglichkeit (als zu stehen 
oder zu fallen) ; so steht es am Rande der Grube ; 
ein Mensch kommt, wenn es ihm schlecht gegangen 
ist, entweder wieder in die [Hdéhe, oder er geht von 
selbst mit zu Grunde.” 

Alsdorf, who discusses the stanza under con- 
sideration twice, in Festschrift Winternilz remarks 
regarding the second hemistich: “* Der Kommentar 
iibersetzt den letzten Pada ‘athava trndni janena 
saha svayam majjanti’; Pischel erklirt dagegen, 
majjanti stehe metri causa fiir majjai; etwas der- 
artiges ist natiirlich ganz undenkbar; zu lesen ist 
vielmehr ‘aha sahasai majjanti’ und die zweite 
Hilfte der Strophe besagt: ‘ entweder der Mensch 
geht (die Griiser) nur streifend dariiber hinweg, 
oder (er tritt darauf und) es gehen Tausende 
zugrunde.’”*S In Apabhramsa-Studien Alsdorf 
defends his interpretation against that of Pischel 
by appealing to Udayasaubhagyaganin’s transla- 
tion in these terms: “ Udayasaubhagyaganin er- 

26 Siddhahema, ed. Pischel, I, 154; II, 182; Mate- 


a 


rialien, 7. 
°7 Trivikrama reads te instead of tem. 
*8L. Alsdorf, “ Bemerkungen zu Pischel’s Materialien 
zur Kenntnis des Apabhramsa, Festschrift Moriz Win- 
ternitz (Leipzig, 1933), 33. 
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liutert den Sinn der Strophe wie folgt ‘anyo ’pi 
yah prakdradvayam kartukaimo bhavati, sa visa- 
masthine vasati; prakaradvayam: mriyate va sa- 
trin jayali va.’ Danach diirfte etwa gemeint sein: 
‘das Gras wiichst mit Vorliebe in der Nahe des 
Brunnens; es ist dort der Gefahr ausgesetzt, von 
den Wasserholern zertreten zu werden; aber es hat 
keine andere Wahl (taijji bhangi), denn nur am 
Brunnen findet es eben die gedeihliche Feuchtig- 
keit. Also entweder die Leute steigen (zum Was- 
serholen) hinab (oder: gehen dariber hinweg, 
ultarati) indem sie (die Griser) nur streifen 
(Guj. lagvii ‘to touch’), oder es gehen Tausende 
(von Grashalmen) zugrunde.’ Dies ist im wesent- 
lichen die von mir in der Festschrift Winternitz 
vertretene Interpretation. Sie scheint mir im- 
merhin moéglicher als das ‘athavad trndni janena 
saha svayam majjanti” von Udayasaubhagyaganin, 
womit ich gar nichts anzufangen weiss, wihrend, 
wie nochmals betont sei, Pischel’s Erklirung 
schon an den sprachlichen Tatsachen scheitert.” °° 


Alsdorf is no doubt right, when he states that 
the explanation proposed by Pischel is grammati- 
cally impossible; he is, however, wrong in his 
opinion about Udayasaubhagyaganin’s words 
‘athava trndni janena saha svayam majjanti.’? As 
will be seen, there is no reason whatever to change 
saha sai (Skt. saha svayam) into sahasai (Skt. 
sahasréni). The correct interpretation of our 
stanza is suggested by Paficatantra I, 34: jatasya 
nadikile tasya trsnasyapi janma kalyanam | yat 
salilamajjandkulajanahastalambanam bhavati ‘Aus- 
picious, too, is the birth of that grass on the river- 
bank, which is a support for the hand of the man 
who is confused by his sinking into the water.’ *° 


“9 Tdem, Apabhramésa-Studien, 105. 

80 See Indische Spriiche, II, no. 2382. Béhtlingk in- 
correctly translates: “ Selbst dieses am Flussufer wach- 
senden Grases Dasein ist erspriesslich, da es einen Halt 
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The evidence thus supplied throws a new light on 
Hemacandra’s doha and makes the second hemi- 
stich fully clear: ‘either a man clutching at the 
grasses comes out of the water, or the latter them- 
selves sink down together (with him).’ ** It proves 
that the versions both of Trivikrama and Udaya- 
saubhagyaganin are quite correct. The latter’s 
translation, especially, shows that the commentator 
had a clear notion of the meaning of the stanza. 

In accordance with the above remarks the whole 
stanza should be rendered: ‘ For grasses there is 
no third way; hence they stand on the bank of a 
well; either a man comes out of the water clutch- 
ing at the grasses, or the latter themselves sink 
down together (with him).’? The purpose of the 
stanza is correctly expressed by Udayasaubhagya- 
ganin in his commentary: anyo *pt yah praka- 
radvayam kartukamo bhavati, sa visamasthdne 
vasati | prakaradvayam | mriyate va Satriin jayati 
vd itt bhavarthah * anybody else, too, who wishes 
to do two kinds of things, lives on a precipice ; these 
two kinds of things are to die or to conquer the 
enemy.’ Quite correct is accordingly the transla- 
tion given by Pt. Guleri: trnon ki tiji cal nahin 
(hai), tise avatatat men baste hain, yd jan (unse) 
lagkar (unkd sahara pakar) utarta hai, ya sath 
svayam dibte hain, as well as that by Vaidya: 
‘there is no third course possible for grass; it 
grows on the slopes of a ditch; men either cross 
(the ditch) by holding it or the grass sinks along 
with them.’ *” 


abgiebt fiir die Hand des Mannes, der im Augenblick 
des Untersinkens vor Angst vergeht.” 
31 For saha as an adverb see A. C. Woolner, Introduc- 


tion to Prakrit? (Caleutta, 1928), 95: jammado pahudi 
saha samvaddhidam imam pariccaia na lajjasi? ‘ Art 
thou not ashamed to desert this person that has grown 
up with (you) from birth?’ 

82 Candradhar Sarmi Guleri, op. cit. p. 409, no. 14; 
P. L. Vaidya, op. cit., 674. 








THE DATE OF THE SO-CALLED SECOND DYNASTY GRAVES OF 
THE ROYAL CEMETERY AT UR* 


Brices BucHANAN 
GUILFORD, CoNNECTICUT 


At THE N. E. end of the Royal Cemetery area, 
near the great mausolea of the Third dynasty, 
Woolley found a number of graves, 15 in all, that 
he grouped together under the term, Second Dy- 
nasty. The core of the group consisted of a deep, 
richly furnished grave with a single burial (PG 
1422) and five big shaft graves with multiple 
burials (PG 1845-1847, 1849-1850). By position 
two other nearby graves of the group (PG@ 1425 
and 1851) may belong with this main series, Why 
the remaining 7 graves were placed in the group 
is not at all clear, unless it be that they were not 
very far away; it will be found below that they 
range in date from Early Dynastic to Post- 
Akkadian. 

The first problem then is to establish the date 
of the main series. These 6 graves, or better tombs, 
yielded by far the greatest amount of so-called 
Second Dynasty material ; they must by their char- 
acter and by their position in relation to each other 
be all of about the same time; and they contained 


features that induced Woolley to date the group 


*In its original form this paper was read at the AOS 
meeting, April 13, 1954. The text has been slightly re- 
worded for publication; it is also considerably amplified 
by the details and references that would have been out of 
place before. 

The ideas expressed here were given definitive shape 
in the course of work on a review (JAOS 73, 226 ff) of 
the recently issued Ur Excavation Volume X, Seal Cylin- 
ders (abbreviated UEX). On returning to the U. S. in 
1953 I discovered that Dr. Porada had come to similar 
conclusions while engaged in the same task for a differ- 
ent publication. I take pleasure therefore in associating 
her with the general results here outlined. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to add that I alone must be held accountable 
for the form and content of what follows. 

Thanks are due Professor Stephens for his invaluable 
assistance with the problems of the seal inscriptions. 

The abbreviations used, except for necessary additions, 
will be those of the Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern 
Seals in North American Collections (abbreviated Cor- 
pus I). Notice that therefore Ur Excavation Volume II, 
The Royal Cemetery, will be referred to as Ur, in con- 
trast with UEX for Volume X, Seal Cylinders. It seems 
only just thus to reserve the name of the place for that 
part of the exeavations for which it is most famous. 
The so-called ‘Second Dynasty’ seals in question are 
all shown on a single plate of Uk. 

* Ur pp. 31, 181-203, 212-215. 


as he did. By Second Dynasty he meant to indi- 
cate that the tombs were intermediate between the 
Early Dynastic ‘ Royal Cemetery’ and the later, 
Sargonid, burials. The need for classifying the 
tombs in this way appeared to him self evident; on 
the one hand because of the Sargonid connections 
of their grave goods; on the other because so much 
plano-convex brick construction was associated 
with them. Since this type of brick went out of 
fashion near the end of the Early Dynastic period, 
it seemed likely that the tombs were pre-Sargonid 
in date. 

Unfortunately at the time Woolley wrote, tech- 
niques for the classification of seals were still quite 
rudimentary. Consequently he ignored glyptic evi- 
dence almost entirely. Since then the situation has 
drastically changed. The principal periods of 
glyptic art are now clearly distinguished and most 
seals of Babylonian origin and of distinctive qual- 
ity can readily be classified. Of course some pieces 
do not fit so easily and many transitional and pe- 
ripheral groups are as yet imperfectly defined. 
Nevertheless seals now have much the force of a 
dated document. When of distinctive style and in 
good condition either they date the context in 
which they are found or their presence must be 
satisfactorily explained. 

With this in mind let us examine the seals from 
the Second Dynasty tombs. First, however, we 
must be clear about the character of Akkadian 
glyptic. This is necessary because critics of Wool- 
ley’s Second Dynasty date have used the seals as 
an excuse for placing the tombs in the Akkadian 
period, obviously on the assumption that some use 
of plano-convex bricks continued as late.? It is a 
striking commentary on the neglect of seals for 
dating purposes that all phases of Akkadian glyp- 
tic can be illustrated by unmistakable examples 
from graves classified as Early Dynastic (see lists 
below). 

The earliest Akkad phase culminated in thoe 
contest scenes in which the force of each individual 


2 Ur p. 335 (Legrain) ; Christian and Weidner, AFO 
NF. VII p. 100 ff; Frankfort, JRAS 1937 p. 330 ff; S. 
Pallis, Chronology of the Shubad Culture, pp. 192-197. 
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man and beast is expressed by means of dynamic 
gesture and exaggerated modeling. For an early 
example see Ur 231; for one from the mature 
phase of Akkadian glyptic see 180. Besides such 
contest scenes the mature phase developed a vivid 
pseudo-naturalistic style for the illustration of 
myth and worship, as in Ur 198 and 199. The 
later days of the dynasty brought turmoil and dis- 
ruption. This has its counterpart in the disinte- 
gration of glyptic art; the contest scene loses its 
force; the mythological repertory is largely re- 
placed by stereotyped scenes of worship. Ur 196, 
which must be late Akkad at the earliest, offers a 
good example. Here all semblance of naturalism 
is gone; the engraving has become deliberately 
schematic; the details that were a feature of ma- 
ture Akkadian glyptie are now simplified and re- 
duced almost to a minimum. It is not just a 
coarse example of mature Akkad style, but a piece 
of what may be called calculated crudity. 

The following Post-Akkadian period, merging 
as it does with the early stages of Neo-Sumerian 
glyptic, presents a problem of transition that has 
only lately begun to be defined and understood.? Its 
beginnings may be illustrated by a piece (Newell 
114) described by Frankfort as typical of the glyp- 
tic from Gutian levels in the Diyala region.* Now 
the tendencies manifest in late Akkad times are 
even more pronounced. What was linear and sche- 
matic has become careless and coarse, roughly 
hacked and gouged in engraving; so simplified is 
the rendering that all details of clothing are 
omitted and the number of figures has even been 
reduced to three. Falling somewhat later in date, 
the Neo-Sumerian piece, Newell 118, exemplifies a 
numerous group of seals,® all of which can be re- 
lated despite their varying degrees of crudity to 
the well-known portrait-like type of Third Dynasty 
seal. That the figures in this piece are rounded 








* Porada, Corpus I, pp. 31-32; for examples see es- 
pecially UEX, supplemented by the review in JAOS 73, 
p. 226 ff. 

* Cylinder Seals p. 142, note 1; other relevant pieces 
cited by Frankfort include Newell 116 (his pl. XXVa) 
and Louvre A. 179, 181, 185. 

°In UEX alone: 247-256, 279-289, 309-314, ete. (UEX 
249 may be dated to the time of Bursin of Ur III accord- 
ing to MJ. XX pp. 297-299). An example of the type 
that may be overlooked is Newell 674 published as a 
forgery. Its inscription was called unintelligible but it 
probably contains the name, UR(?)-RA-AN, ctherwise 
attested in Ur III, followed by a title, I-LAH. There 
can be no question that the piece is genuine. 
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rather than modeled may indicate that it is rela- 
tively early in the period, 

The range of style thus established, from Post- 
Akkadian to early Third Dynasty, is closely 
matched in the seals with similar worship scenes 
from the main Second Dynasty graves. The re- 
semblance of Ur 292, 294, 293 and 281 to the 
pieces cited above and to other similar seals is so 
evident that only a few points need to be dis- 
cussed. A connection with Akkad times is sug- 
gested by the gestures of the worshippers in 292, 
for they are like those in the mature Akkad seal 
Louvre A. 161 and others (see Ur 198 and 196 
above). That this kind of representation survived 
however is shown by clearly Post-Akkadian pieces 
like VEX 280-281 and Ur 282 (see below). Conse- 
quently there is no reason to think that 292 is any 
older than the other seals of the group to which by 
style it belongs. The figures in 294 are arranged 
and depicted in a manner closely resembling those 
in Louvre T. 122, a much cruder piece, the 
inscription of which contains names known in 
Neo-Sumerian times. It may be that 293 is a 
little older than the others, since a few details of 
garments are indicated in a late Akkadian manner. 
On the other hand 281 despite its crudity looks 
closer to the Third Dynasty, for the worshipper 
with shaven head and fringed robe has many paral- 
lels in that period.® Two even more careless ver- 
sions of the worship scene, 296A 7? and 297, are also 
related by their simple triangular-gouged engrav- 
ing to 296, the scorpions of which present a popu- 
lar Neo-Sumerian motif.* More varied are the 
worship scenes in 282 and 284, both typical Post- 
Akkadian crudities, like those cited by Frankfort 
(see above) in their simplified details and heavy- 
handed cutting. The eagle in 284 is well-known 
from a group of Neo-Sumerian seals ® that were 
undoubtedly made in imitation of an Early Dy- 
nastic type; the vessel is of a kind that often 
appears in Third Dynasty seals.*° Another varia- 


* For example: A. Parrot, Tello, pl. XXIX, top 2 rows. 

7 Ur 296A was published as from PG 1849, though it 
is also listed in the contents of 1847. In UEX it re- 
appears as seal 544 from PG 1848. Part of the explana- 
tion of this confusion may be that PG 1847 was at first 
called 1848 (MJ. XXIII p. 205 ff.). 

®See UEX 509; for similar figures with a crescent 
standard see Ur 390 found loose in upper levels; for 
scorpion and crescent standard see Philadelphia 280 
dated to the time of Shulgi. 

® See UEX 104-111;; also JAOS 73, 228. For similar 
style with eagle cf. Corpus I 264. 

10 See Louvre T. 110 and Newell 674. 























tion of the theme of worship occurs in U. 17817 
reported from PG 1847 but not shown. It is de- 
scribed as the representation of a goddess on a 
goose and a worshipper, a subject well attested in 
Neo-Sumerian times.?! These seals, 10 in all, form 
a group, homogeneous in style and subject matter, 
that taken as a whole must be classified as early 
Neo-Sumerian, 

Similarly the contest scene of 289 belongs to a 
much-favored Neo-Sumerian type featuring three 
contestants.1? The engraving of 289 is almost 
identical with that of Louvre A. 69 which contains 
an inscription with names known in the Third 
Dynasty. Lastly in 295 we have a good example 
of the “ portrait ” style of the Third Dynasty from 
the topmost burial of tomb 1850. It has been 
called intrusive;7* but there is certainly no evi- 
dence of this in the excavation report. It was 
found with several other objects by the body in 
what must have been an undisturbed burial.’ 
Unless this were so, how is it possible for the traces 
of the vanished wooden coffin to have been so well 
preserved in the earth that Woolley was able to 
reconstruct the original completely??*> It might 
seem from the damaged inscription that the seal 
was already old at the time of burial; however the 
rest of the engraving is fresh and on closer inspec- 
tion it appears that the inscription was deliberately 
erased. The seal is therefore undoubtedly of the 
time of the burial and it dates this burial, perhaps 
the latest of the ‘Second Dynasty’ series, to not 
earlier than the early part of the Third Dynasty. 

We have so far discussed 12 out of the 17 seals 
found in situ in the tombs and have seen that all 
of them belong in a Post-Akkad—Third Dynasty 
range. Of the five remaining seals, two (U. 17660 
and U. 17805) are not shown, nor does their de- 
scription make it possible to classify them ; two are 
mature Akkadian in style, one of them (Ur 283) 
has a worn inscription, the other (Ur 290) has a 
worn appearance but its inscription seems to have 
been deliberately erased; lastly the condition of 
287 is such as to make classifying impossible, al- 
though the little that remains suggests something 
of the style of contest scenes like 289. Nothing 
about these few pieces affects the application of the 
rest of the glyptic evidence; they come from buri- 

** Porada, Corpus I p. 32. 

*? See UEX 189-212. 

*% JRAS. 1937 p. 335, note 1. 

“Ur p. 199, burial 3. 

** Ur p. 136-137 and fig. 81 (p. 384). 
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als with grave furniture typical of the tombs; they 
all appear to have been old or badly worn at the 
time they were buried, 

Finally, of the seals found out of situ, two were 
in the fill of PG 1847; Ur 288 of uncertain style 
and 285 of Indus Valley type. Since the fill con- 
sisted of a mixture of ‘Sargonid’ and Third Dy- 
nasty sherds, it is possible that the seals belong in 
a similar chronological range.’® Another seal (Ur 
286) was found in PG 1847; it will be discussed 
below in connection with problems of stratigraphy. 

Bursin, the third ruler of the Third Dynasty, 
built an annex to the Mausoleum of Shulgi that 
abuts on the shaft graves and projects over one of 
them (PG 1847). Furthermore a brick stamped 
Bursin was found in PG 1845 in the builder’s 
refuse that invaded both PG 1845 and 1846 and 
probably 1847. This fixes the latest possible date 
for the tombs to after the middle of the Third 
Dynasty. According to the seals the earliest buri- 
als in the tombs are definitely Post-Akkadian. 
How then is one to explain the plano-convex brick 
constructions that decided Woolley’s dating? The 
answer is very simple. The tombs were dug into 
Early Dynastic building remains and the plano- 
convex brick structures found by the excavator 
were either bits of old wall or walls constructed 
with reused bricks. Such reuse of plano-convex 
bricks is otherwise attested at Ur in various later 
periods 77 and at Telloh at about the same time as 
in these tombs.1® The great wall that probably sep- 
arated the tombs well illustrates this practice ; it is 
much broader at the bottom than at the top 
(2.40 m. as against 1.50 m. at a surviving height 
of 2.25 m.), suggesting that the bricks were piled 
up rather than laid.’® 

There are a number of cases in which it is clear 
that an old plano-convex brick wall was preserved 
inside a tomb. This must be true of the wall with 
a short return in PG 1846, the foundations of 
which were 50cm. above the floor of the shaft. 
Conversely in 1850 a projecting bit of wall went 
30 cm. below the burnt stratum that contained the 
lowest burials. When describing yet another of 
these walls (in 1845) Woolley remarks, “ this ap- 
parently disconnected fragment of wall completely 


1° Ur p. 192; MJ. XXIII pp. 205-206. Notice that 
Woolley apparently gave up his original idea that the 
Indus Valley piece might be on a floor of the tomb. 

17 MJ XXIII p. 239; AJ. V p. 358. 

18 Parrot, Tello, pp. 214-215. 

2° Ur p. 212. 
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puzzled me at the time.” ?° Ultimately he ex- 
plained it as of the same character as the low wall 
with a niche and altar on the first floor of 1847. 
The latter and its mate on the floor below are of 
rectangular bricks; there is no doubt they were 
built for cultic purposes at the time of the burials. 
If 1847 was the earliest of the shaft tombs, the 
use of these niches may have suggested the preser- 
vation of old walls in other tombs for the same 
purpose. But there is nothing to indicate that this 
was the case, except for the—probably accidental— 
circumstance that the plano-convex brick wall in 
1846 had a return and might be said to constitute 
a niche. 


Finally PG 1847 contained an enclosure of 
plano-convex bricks that rested on mixed fill, 1 m. 
from the bottom of the shaft. This might be ex- 
plained as a structure built of reused bricks, es- 
pecially since one of the walls is described as 
sloped. However in the plan of the tomb the wall 
of the enclosure seems to have been cut away for 
burial G. It is true that this may be an accident 
of drawing; still the possibility remains that the 
enclosure is another case of survival.** On the 
basis of the new point of view from which these 
remains must be considered, either explanation 
would fit. No decision can be reached until it is 
settled whether the floor of the burial shaft is the 
bottom of the shaft as found, or if it is the much 
higher mud floor at about the level of the en- 
closure. Unfortunately neither descriptions, plans, 
nor photographs make either solution certain. It 
also follows from this that we cannot tell whether 
the Early Dynastic seal (Ur 286 mentioned above) 
found in or near the enclosure, under the mud 
floor, was loose or in situ.** 

Two minor occurrences of plano-convex bricks 
are in the “ lining” at the bottom of PG 1422 *% 
and in the fireplace outlined with them in the mud 
floor of 1847. Obviously either could be a case of 
survival or of reuse, 

Since all occurrences of the bricks are thus ex- 
plained, it follows that nothing in the stratigraphy 
contradicts the evidence of the seals. In fact it 
may be argued that the position and shape of the 


*° Ur p. 188; for walls in PG 1846 see p. 191; for 1850 
see p. 200; for 1847 see pp. 192-193 and MJ. XXIII pp. 
205-207 (there called PG 1848). 

*1Ur p. 194 (plan fig. 60a; pls. 82-85); MJ. XXIII 
p- 207. 

*2 Ur p. 593 (U. 17656) ; ef. MJ. XXIIT p. 207. 

"i's wp. 1S4. 
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tombs tends not only to confirm but to limit the 
Post-Akkad—Ur III range thus determined. Plate 
274 shows that the tombs have approximately the 
same orientation as the great Mausolea; moreover 
the long sides of PG 1850 are almost exactly par- 
allel with the front of the building while its short 
sides appear to be quite closely aligned with the 
side walls of the S. E. room of Shulgi’s section, 
Of course this correspondence might be accidental ; 
if not it suggests that PG 1850 belongs sometime 
in the reign of Shulgi, probably in its latter part, 
thus confirming the evidence of seal 295 for an 
early Third dynasty date. The earliest burials in 
the tombs might then go back to just before the 
beginning of the dynasty, but in view of the unity 
of the whole series it is possible that all should 
be placed in the long reign of Shulgi. Unfortu- 
nately the argument from shape and position is 
not conclusive enough to warrant so much pre- 
cision; it is certain only that the tombs are not 
earlier than Post-Akkadian and not later than 
Bursin. Perhaps it is safest to call them early 
Neo-Sumerian. 

The repercussions of this dating affect a good 
part of the classification of the cemetery. It has 
been known for some time that many of the graves 
classified as early are really Akkadian because of 
the seals found in them. Now we must face the 
fact that part of the cemetery is Post-Akkadian. 
The extent to which this is so can only be de- 
termined by an examination of the glyptic of the 
cemetery for seals like those we have been study- 
ing. As a result many graves will be redated, 
though often only tentatively. The contents of 
such graves must then be reclassified on the vari- 
ous type charts for pottery, metal objects, etc., 
careful note being taken of the doubtful cases. 
It will then be found that some types, especially 
in pottery, emerge as likely criteria of particular 
periods. This in its turn will lead to more re- 
classifying and redating, a formidable but neces- 
sary proceeding in which great caution is required. 

The appendix dealing with “groups of graves 
lying vertically one above the other ” ** will be of 
little assistance in most instances. For example, 
group 4 contains the Neo-Sumerian grave 1422 
at the bottom of a series of five, two of which are 
Early Dynastic. Of course, the explanation is that 
1422 was a very deep grave dug through or around 
the others. Only if the place of a grave in a group 
is confirmed by its position on the map (pl. 274) 


4 Ur p. 510. 
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and by other evidence can inferences about its 
relation to other graves be accepted. 

Caution is also necessary when arguing from 
pottery types. In the first place the not very dis- 
tinguished pottery of Sumer used many forms that 
varied too little through the centuries to be of 
much help in comparative analysis. Secondly, 
working from drawings of types, as one must with 
an excavation report, is extremely hazardous, be- 
cause doubly secondhand. 

Various kinds of objects, besides seals and pots, 
may be of assistance. Such would have been the 
case with a circular ‘ school’ tablet, presumably of 
a well-known Ur III type, found on the second 
floor of PG 1847; except that in the preliminary 
report this tablet, and one or two others, was 
located in the rubbish that came down to the 
second floor on one side of the shaft.*° A better 
example is provided by PG 1420, the one grave in 
the Second Dynasty group which may be Early 
Dynastic since it contained a seal (Ur 53) of that 
period. The fact that two of the types of metal 
vessel (7 and 96) in the grave are pronouncedly 
Early Dynastic tends to confirm this dating. How- 
ever both stone and metal objects have so much 
chance of surviving that their evidence can be cor- 
roborative at best. When the date of the first 
appearance of the more distinctive types of such 
objects has been rigorously determined, then and 
only then will it be possible to set an upper chrono- 
logical limit to a context in which they appear. 

It is true that a distinctive seal as in many 
Akkad graves or a homogeneous group of seals as 
in our Neo-Sumerian tombs dates or at least gives 
the earliest possible date of an undisturbed burial. 
This will not hold when the contents of the grave 
include only inferior or indeterminate examples of 
glyptic or not very clearly distinguishable types of 
pottery and other objects; then all factors—seals, 
pottery, other objects, situ—must be brought into 
play to determine the date, always with the proviso 
that a multiplication of uncertainties will give 
high probability at best and may lead to grievous 
error. This must be kept in mind in connection 
with the following summary of the results of a 
partial analysis of the cemetery according to the 
method outlined above. 

There is some discrepancy between Legrain’s 
classification of the seals from the cemetery and 
Woolley’s dating of the graves in which they are 
found, amounting to 28 cases in all.2° In every 


ui Ur p. 193; MJ. XXIII p. 206. 
** Seals 53, 87, 117, 126, 141, 179, 185, 194, 207, 208, 


case Woolley’s determination will be followed, 
since it is the date of the graves that is in ques- 
tion. However, many graves with seals are not 
included in his tables. These will be cited as ‘ not 
listed,’ unless it has been possible to find some 
information about them elsewhere. In all citations 
the grave will be given first, followed by the seals 
and other pertinent data in parenthesis. 

Graves with seals that may be classified as Early 
Akkadian or transitional to Akkadian have been 
ignored, for the problems they raise mostly grow 
out of their relation to the early cemetery, the 
Royal Cemetery proper. Thus six so-called Pre- 
dynastic graves had unmistakable Early Akkadian 
seals and of these two also contained specimens of 
the well-known early axe type, A3.*7 

Seals of mature Akkadian style occurred in 25 
‘ Predynastic ’ and one ‘ Second Dynasty’ grave.”® 
In addition at least 17 seals may be regarded as 
late Akkadian ; these were found in 4 ‘ Predynastiec,’ 
2 ‘Second Dynasty,’ and 11 ‘ Sargonid’ graves.*° 
Finally seals of Post-Akkadian or later styles came 
from 14 ‘Predynastic, 26 ‘Sargonid” and 6 
‘Second Dynasty ’ graves, including the tombs dis- 
cussed above, a total of 46 in all.*° The last group 


29, 232-234, 238, 246, 252, 255, 258, 267, 268, 270, 273, 
79, 310, 318, 357, 369. 

27 PG 544 (seals 167 and 176 with axe A3), 692 (171 
with axe A3), 724( 170), 1046 (230), 1173 (217, 225), 
1276 (147). 

*8*Predynastic’ PG 143 (U. 8202, Akkad contest 
scene), 193 (seal 269), 395 (181), 525 (142), 535 (271), 
543 (183), 549 (182), 563A (200), 677 (U. 9674-9675, 
Akkad as described), 681 (192), 686 (272), 697 (177), 
717 (191), 719 (198), 726 (173), 753 (U. 9970, Akkad 
worship scene), 796 (247), 832 (U. 10359, Akkad wor- 
ship scene), 861 (76), 903 (228), 1152 (199), 1208 (195, 
coarse but probably not late) ; not listed: 7'7'A 2 (seals 
U. 54= UEX 235 and U. 55=UEX 301; probably 
would be called ‘ Predynastic’ because of its axe A3 
= U. 59), 1118 (201), 1368 (U. 12641, Akkad-worship 
scene) ; ‘Second Dynasty’: 695 (310, 357). 

2° * Predynastic ’: PG 559 (seal 189), 563 (249, late-?), 
1035 (193), 1086 (196) ; ‘Second Dynasty’: 735 (185), 
871 (291); ‘Sargonid’: 59 (353), 505 (246), 506 
(252-7), 540 (328-7), 557 (312-2), 574 (194), 575 (336), 
647 (348), 667 (321-7), 673 (327), 1028 (325-7). 

80° Predynastic’: PG 33 (seal U. 7990 = UEX 487, 
there called grave 35 by mistake, Ur III in style), 35 
(369 and probably 187), 323 (134, ef. UEX 114), 345 
(253), 397 (136), 689 (190, some garment details in a 
late Akkadian manner), 791 (9, Neo-Sumerian stamp 
seal, ef. UEX 625 and 646, see JAOS. 73, 228), 867 (197, 
late-?, with 3 Early Akkad seals, but also the late pot 
type 44), 1381 (257, ef. UEX 280), 1533 (184-?, Akkad 
design but cf. the style of Louvre T. 219 dated Gimil— 
i.e. Shu-Sin) ; not listed: 688 (89), 1021 (259), 1200 
(241, Akkad contest design, Ur III names), 1336 (86) ; 


2 
2 
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can be increased by the three ‘Second Dynasty ’ 
graves that were believed to go with the tombs and 
by one ‘ Predynastic’ and five ‘ Sargonid’ graves 
that should be late by position.*t According to the 
evidence of seals and position, therefore, 98 graves 
must be redated to the full Akkad period or later. 

When the pottery from these graves is reclassi- 
fied in the list of pottery types,** an indicated shift 
in the chronological range of some of the types 
permits the tentative redating of 21 more graves 
from ‘ Predynastic’ or ‘Second Dynasty’ to Ak- 
kadian.** Furthermore pot type 44 seems to be 
late Akkadian at the earliest ; this means a shift of 
34 more graves, one ‘ Predynastic’? and 33 ‘ Sar- 
gonid.’ *4 

A total of 153 graves is involved so far as the 
analysis has gone. It might be thought that this 
is an inconsiderable number of graves in a ceme- 
tery with almost 2,000. However it represents a 
good percentage of the graves with contents that 
can be archaeologically controlled at the present 
state of our knowledge—for example it includes 
over one third of the graves with seals—and the 
analysis is still far from complete. 

As an outcome of the above procedure it appears 
that at least 13 pottery types should be reclassified 
as Akkadian and 15 as Post-Akkadian. In addi- 


‘Sargonid’: 399 (126), 435 (306-? = UEX 221; Ur 340 
is late Akkadian at the earliest), 607 (87), 650 (382), 
652 (343), 671 (332), 704 (337), 766 (279-7), 825 
(346), 829 (U. 11104, seal like 346), 834 (334), 857 
(335), 963 (331), 964 (U. 11428 = UEX 375, Larsa 
style), 973 (349), 985 (345), 986 (338), 991 (350), 
1003 (339), 1012 (341, ef. Louvre A. 177), 1067 (329), 
1092 (330), 1094 (333-2), 1095 (347), 1110 (360, Larsa 
style), 1205 (351); ‘Second Dynasty’: 1422, 1845, 1847, 
1849 and 1850 (see above), 643 (U. 9568, Neo-Summerian 
contest scene, with worn Akkad 318). 

*1 “Second Dynasty’: PG 1846 of course, and probably 
1425 and 1851; ‘ Predynastic’: 591 (Larsa-?); ‘Sar- 
gonid’: 592 (Larsa-?), 641 (over 643), 746 (probably 
over 1850, Larsa brick in fill), 961 (over 963), 980 
(over 985). 

82 Ur pp. 513-517. 

°3 By type 32: PG 1160; by 40: PG 13, 202 (with 
Early Akkad seal U. 8410 = UEX 180); by 41: PG 39, 
455, 840; by 50: 18, 113, 711 (‘Second Dynasty ’) ; 
by 76: PG 863, 869, 1016, 1020, 1091, 1123, 1338, 1351, 
1497; by 117: PG 1163; by 163: PG 708; by 233 per- 
haps PG 715 (‘Second Dynasty’). 

84° Predynastic’: PG 1155; ‘Sargonid’: PG 216, 238, 
433, 484 bis (worn Akkad seal 373), 489 (late-? Akkad 
seal 359), 538, 558, 581, 622, 624, 636, 668, 694, 696, 710, 
761, 790, 842, 885, 888, 892, 908, 958, 962, 965, 975 (over 
958), 987, 1063, 1199 (with the only offering stand-type 
243—surviving in an Akkad grave), 1224, 1339, 1478, 
1483. 
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tion 27 types seem to be late Akkadian at the 
earliest, and some of them should probably be 
placed even later.*®° Except in the case of type 44, 
the last-mentioned shifts have not been tested in 
the catalogue of graves. Nor have any of the pot- 
tery results been as thoroughly checked against 
Delougaz’s work ** as would be desirable. So far 
as they go, however, these results indicate that the 
ware with haematite wash *7 should be Akkadian 
at the earliest, and that much of it is later (e. g. 
type 44) ; later too are most of the tall jars with 
grooved shoulders (types 197-200). In general 
vessels with some elaboration of detail, with high 
shoulders and short necks, with elegantly curved 
profiles tend to be Akkadian or later; in contrast 
the ware of Early Dynastic times at Ur features 
high necks and sloping shoulders and is almost 
uniformly plain. 

No evidence has been found to upset Woolley’s 
early dating of the cast axe type A3. Despite all 
of the shifts of graves from an Early Dynastic date 
to some later period, the total number of such 
axes surviving has only been raised from one to 
ten, 7 in Akkadian graves, 3 in Post-Akkadian.** 
It also remains true that the rudimentary ham- 
mered axes which begin to appear in Early Dy- 
nastic times only become common in the Akkadian 
period. It is very possible that these axes were 
made especially for burials as a way of continuing 
the established practice of placing an axe with the 
dead man. It seems likely that the substitution of 
the thin hammered type for the solid cast one was 
due as Woolley suggests to a falling off in the 
supply of copper. Would not such a contingency 
explain the imperial adventures of the Akkadian 
rulers? However some allowance must be made 
for the fact that the Akkadian graves are mostly 
poor ones; probably in part because the seat of 
power lay elsewhere than at Ur. The great shaft 
graves which we have been discussing strikingly 
attest both the disappearance of alien domination 


85'To Akkadian: types 31, 138, 197, 227 and probably 
32, 40, 41, 50, 76, 117, 163, 233, 236; to Post-Akkadian: 
24, 29, 36, 42, 53, 97, 126, 133, 161, 191, 200, 219, 248 and 
probably 127, 190; probably to late Akkadian, some even 
later-?: 13, 14, 26, 30, 33, 35, 37, 38, 39, 43, 44, 47, 69, 


74, 115, 135, 139, 160, 175, 176, 198, 199, 214, 224, 237, 
239, 241. 

86 P, Delougaz, Pottery from the Diyala Region. 

87 Ur pp. 390-391. 

88In Akkadian graves 503, 695, 697, 719, 735, 753, 
TTA 2; Post-Akkadian 33, 1847, 1850. 
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and the revival of Ur as an important political 
center. 

As a result of our inquiry several types of metal 
objects can be placed in a later period, though 
because of the small number of specimens—often 
only one—it is difficult to say whether new types are 
involved or surviving ones which by accident have 
not been found in an earlier context. Thus the 
pronged forks, bidents or tridents (Ur, pl. 230), 
are now to be dated Akkad or later. This makes 
them approximately contemporary with the similar 
objects from Tepe Hissar.*® Likewise the few cases 
in which the back of a cast axe is rounded or 
irregular (types 7-9, 16) all become Akkadian at 
the earliest, except type 7 for which no find spot 
is given. Such a development in the shape of the 
cast axe is common throughout the Near East 
from about 2000 B. c. on.*° 

Archaeology has been handicapped in dealing 
with the emergent cultures of Syria and Anatolia 
at the end of the third millenium when these 
cultures began strongly to reflect the influence of 
civilized centers as part of the process of creating 
civilizations of their own. For in order to find 


8° MJ XXIII, 4, pl. CXX A. 

*©R. Maxwell-Hyslop, Iraq XI, 97ff, types 9-24. 
Notice that her type 16 happens to be the same as 
Woolley’s. 


prototypes for the new phenomena in Sumerian 
civilization as manifested at Ur it has usually been 
necessary to go back 500 years to the Early Dy- 
nastic ‘ Royal Cemetery.’ This need no longer be 
the case; it is clear that most of the important 
types of the cemetery survived to a late date, when 
in fact many variations of them seem to have 
appeared. 

Although our results therefore may have con- 
siderable significance for comparative archaeology, 
the effect of the argument so far as the cemetery is 
concerned should not be exaggerated. The relative 
position of the most important part of the ceme- 
tery, the royal tombs and related burials, remains 
substantially unaffected. Unaffected too is the 
magnificent field archaeology that made the ceme- 
tery available to us for study. Some have implied 
that Woolley’s work was not scientific. Actually 
it was better than that; it was inspired. 

It is a measure of Woolley’s stature as an 
archaeologist that his appraisal of so much un- 
precedented material can readily be reexamined. 
Unlike far too many excavators he presents not 
only his conclusions but also the full evidence on 
which they are based. Most important of all he 
expresses himself with a force and clarity that his 
colleagues may well envy and despair of emulating, 
but which makes easy the task of understanding 
and criticizing what he has done. 





THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ARAMAIC PAPYRI* 


H. L. Ginspere 
JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


THANKs To the generosity of Mr. Louis M. 
Rabinowitz, the seventeen Aramaic papyri from 
Elephantine acquired by the American Egyptolo- 
gist Charles Edwin Wilbour between January 28 
and February 12, 1893, have now, sixty years later, 





*The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri, New Docu- 
ments of the Fifth Century B.C. from the Jewish Colony 
at Elephantine, edited with a historical introduction by 
Emm. G. Kraetine. Pp. xv + 319 + 23 plates. 4to. 
Published for the Brooklyn Museum by the YaLe UntI- 
VERSITY PRess, New Haven, 1953; London: GEOFFREY 
CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Not mentioned on the title-page is a contribution by 
John D. Cooney, Curator of the Department of Egyptian 
Art, Brooklyn Museum, on ‘ The Papyri and Their Seal- 


been published in a sumptuous volume. Owing to 
Wilbour’s silence up to his death (in 1896), their 
very existence remained unknown until 1947, when 
his daughter bequeathed them to the Brooklyn 
Museum. Had he confided in the noted Oxford 


ings, with a Brief Description of their Unrolling’ (pp. 
123-7). 

This seems to be as good a place as any to remark 
that there is evidently an error, though it may be noth- 
ing more than a typographical omission, in the sub- 
scription to Pl. XXIII. It reads ‘XXIII. Papyrus 7 as 
Received.’ While, however, just to the right of an 
imaginary line passing down the middle of the mass of 
rolled papyrus strips can be read the words ttb ‘l 
mwezn[’], being the first three words of 1. 22 in no. 7, 
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Orientalist Sayce, to whom, it now appears, he sub- 
mitted some small fragments of papyrus for an 
opinion as to the identity of the script, ‘his pur- 
chase,’ in the words of the editor (p. 11), ‘ would 
have received all the celebrity that was given to 
the later acquisitions of Lady William Cecil and 
Sir Robert Mond. Since these papyri provide 
valuable information about the location of the 
Jewish temple at Elephantine, early publication 
might, moreover, have made possible more method- 
ical search for its site on the part of the excavators.’ 

The information in question (discussed by 
Kraeling on pp. 76-82) is briefly as follows. The 
previously published Elephantine papyri* only 
include documents referring to houses bordering 
on the temple of Yahu on the west (and separated 
from it by a road) and ‘above’ (no separating 
thoroughfare specified). What bordered upon the 
temple of Yahu on the east and ‘ below ’” could not 
be learned from those documents, and consequently 
there was also room for a false theory as to the 
sense of the terms ‘ above’ and ‘ below.’ But now 
we have in Brooklyn 3 a deed by which a certain 
Ananiah bar Azariah acquired a property which 
stood on the eastern border of the temple of Yahu 
and on the ‘upper’ border of the tmy or tm’ of 
Khnum (but was separated from each of them by 
a street) ; and other papyri in this group deal with 
subsequent dispositions of portions of the same 
property. Now, the particular area on the ancient 
mound in which Aramaic papyri have been dis- 
covered is situated to the north of the enclosure of 
the Khnum temple. Consequently Kraeling con- 
cludes that ‘above’ (or ‘ upper’) means ‘ north,’ 
and ‘ below’ (or ‘lower’) south; tmy/’ being ap- 
parently the demotic tmy/’ ‘town.’ (That the 
imy/’ of Khnum is simply the Egyptian quarter 
surrounding the temple of Khnum seems to be 
confirmed by the naming in Brooklyn 6, 9, 10, 12 
of specific Egyptian neighbors on the same side 
of the same property. ) 

Partly because the people who used these terms 
lived on an island in the Nile whose long axis coin- 
cides with that of the Nile, it was previously 
assumed that ‘above’ meant ‘upstream’ and 
therefore ‘south’ and ‘below’ meant ‘ down- 
stream ’ and therefore ‘ north.’ Now that the usage 


the parts of two lines of writing at the left edge of the 
bundle are the beginnings of ll. 14 and 15 of no. 6. 

* They will be cited, following the practice of Kraeling, 
as A. P. followed, where necessary, by the serial number 
given them in A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth 
Century B.C., Oxford 1923. 
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is known to have been the contrary, we can not be 
so confident that we know the reason for it. 
However, the following suggestion has sufficient 
prima facie plausibility to merit the space it will 
take up. ‘ The fortress of Elephantine’ in which 
these buildings stood was situated at the southern 
end of the island of that name; and in the nature 
of things, the surfaces of islands, generally speak- 
ing, slope down to their shores. In such a location, 
therefore, ‘ uptown’ will almost invariably be north 
and ‘downtown’ south. Accordingly, Kraeling’s 
deliberately noncommital renderings ‘ above’ and 
‘below’ render not merely the etymologies but 
apparently also, though he did not realize it, the 
actual meanings of the words in question. (The 
cuneiform analogies adduced by Kraeling for the 
use of ‘above’ and ‘ below’ or ‘ upper’ and ‘ lower’ 
instead of names of directions or adjectives derived 
from them will probably also be found, upon a 
consideration of the terrain involved in each case, 
to admit of an explanation not unlike the fore- 
going.) 

The new topographical data have enabled Krael- 
ing to construct an entirely new plan of the area 
involved, which supersedes that of van Hoonacker 
(reproduced by Cowley, p. 13). 

Moreover, whereas the previously known papyri 
from the Jewish community of Elephantine date 
only from the reigns of Xerxes, Artaxerxes I, and 
Darius II, most of the Brooklyn papyri are dated 
in the first, third, and fourth years of a king 
Artaxerxes whom internal evidence proves to be 
Artaxerxes IT. Kraeling rightly points out the im- 
portance of these data for the question of the 
duration of Persian rule over Egypt. It now ap- 
pears that in Upper Egypt Artaxerxes II con- 
tinued to be acknowledged king through the year 
402 or 401 B.c.£. (depending on whose chro- 
nology one adopts) ; and evidently it was the re- 
volt of the younger Cyrus in 401 that compelled 
the former to abandon Egypt to the native Amyr- 
taeus, who had established himself at Sais three 
years earlier.—We previously possessed an Ele- 
phantine document dated by a regnal year (the 
fifth, 400) of this prince in the shape of A. P. 35; 
and now the fragmentary Brooklyn 13, which men- 
tions both ‘ King Amyrtaeus’ and ‘ King Nephe- 
rites’ (1), carries the record of the Jewish com- 
munity of Elephantine down to at least November 
399, when the fall of the one and the succession 
of the other are known to have taken place. 

The above, however, by no means exhausts the 
valuable contributions of the editor’s Historical 
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Introduction. Extending over 126 pages, it affords 
an excellent survey of the history of the study of 
Aramaic inscriptions in general and of Aramaic 
papyri in particular, and of the information fur- 
nished and problems raised by these documents 
regarding the origin, character, and history of the 
Jewish community of Elephantine. In the course 
of this survey attention is called inter alia to pas- 
sages in the previously known legal documents 
which are interpreted incorrectly in Cowley’s edi- 
tion although the correct solutions had already 
been published before 1923. Having followed Cow- 
ley in a serious error of this sort in translating 
A. P. 15 for Ancient Near Eastern Texts relating 
to the Old Testament, ed. Pritchard (Princeton, 
1950), I am grateful to Kraeling for having enabled 
me to correct it for the offset edition which is now 
in preparation. 


On some other points connected with the previously 
known papyri I should, on the contrary, like to correct 
Kraeling. The assertion (p. 98 with n. 55) that the 
Ahiqar papyrus, unlike the later versions of the story, 
makes Nadin a physical son of Ahiqar is unfounded. 
Cowley’s restorations and renderings in ll. 2-15 can be 
improved upon, but the preserved text bears him out 
in making Nadin the son of Ahiqar’s sister.* 

Again, I agree with Kraeling that the Hananiah 
papyrus, which instructs the Jews of Elephantine to 
observe the feast of unleavened bread, can hardly have 
included instructions for the offering of a pascal sacri- 
fice as well, and that there is no certain reference to the 
latter in the ostraca either. He also seems right in 
insisting, against Clermont-Ganneau, that the pogrom 
upon the Jewish temple which was inspired by the 
priests of the local god Khnum was motivated by 
national hostility to a garrison colony which distin- 
guished itself by loyalty to the hated Persian rulers 
rather than by religious antipathy to a cult that sacri- 
ficed sheep, the animals sacred to the ram-god Khnum, 
especially since sheep are scarce in the surrounding dis- 
trict anyway. But Kraeling is defending an indefensible 
thesis when—against Clermont-Ganneau’s view that the 
Jews prior to the advent of Hananiah might have taken 
advantage of the latitude which permits the pascal 
sacrifice to be made with kids instead of lambs—he 
argues that there is no biblical authority for that 
“latitude” (Kraeling’s quotation marks) except 2 Chr 





*How, for example, would Kraeling restore the second 
half of 1. 3 but as follows: ’nJh Im bnn If’ ’yty ly 
‘I [have nJo children’? Again in 1. 8, the text pre- 
serves ’]nh ‘1’ but further on brh ‘her son.’ Obviously 
the latter word must have been followed, in the gap, 
by zy ’hty ‘my sister’s, and the line must also other- 
Wise be restored and interpreted substantially as is done 
by Cowley. For other indications, see the text and 
translation in Cowley’s A. P. (Because of their condi- 


tion, the lines in question are merely summarized in 
ANET.) 


35: 7-9 (Kraeling has erroneously 5-7). In the first 
place, Exod 12: 5b says explicitly ‘ye shall take either 
from the sheep or from the goats.’ (Exod 12: 3-5a 
employ repeatedly the term s@; which serves as a singu- 
lar to sdn ‘small cattle’ and ought therefore, as a 
matter of accuracy, to be rendered by ‘a sheep or a goat,’ 
though ‘a sheep’ alone is pardonable as a matter of con- 
venience.) In the second place, it will now be realized 
that since s6n means ‘ small cattle’ and not just ‘ sheep’ 
(the conventional translation in a language which has 
no convenient equivalent), Deut 16: 2 also permits both 
species of domestic small cattle; in addition to large 
cattle, a latitude peculiar to this source.* 


Coming now to the Brooklyn papyri, it is evi- 
dent that nos. 1-12, which are all legal documents, 
must have been discovered by the original finder 
in a single locus. Ananiah, or Anani, the son of 
Azariah, /hn of the God Yahu, is a party to eight 
of them ; and his wife, his daughter, his son-in-law, 
and the father and son who owned his wife and 
daughter as slaves, are parties to the other four. 
Nos. 13-17, being very fragmentary, may or may 
not be related to the foregoing; though, as Krael- 
ing points out, no. 15, consisting only of an en- 
dorsement, names as one of the parties a Yeho- 
yishma*‘ who may be identical with Anani(ah) 
bar Azariah’s daughter of that name. These five 
documents are also of a legal character; with the 
exception of no. 13, which is a letter. 

The story told by nos. 1-12 is very interesting. 
Ananiah b. Azariah was a /hn of Yahu, and Krael- 
ing points out that an Azariah the Jin who figures 
in A. P. 64 may well have been his father. The 
sense of the word (which obviously designates some 








* Kraeling finds this latitude in the cited Chronicles 
passage, but it is not there. Nowhere in 2 Chr 35: 7-9 
is there talk of beeves for pesahim. On the contrary, 
each of these verses names a number of sheep and goats 
for the pesahim and after that a number of beeves, 
which can therefore only be for some purpose other than 
pascal victims. Again, verses 11-12 tell separately how 
the passover victims were slaughtered and how the 
beeves. Finally v. 13 tells us that ‘They cooked the 
passover in fire according to the law (i.e. according to 
the law of Deut 16:7 interpreted in the light of Exod 
12: 8-9), while the holy offerings they cooked in pots, 
in caldrons, and in pans.’ That is to say, the large 
cattle were not passover victims but—unlike the latter— 
(holy) offerings; meaning such as were eaten by the 
owners only after some parts had been burnt on the 
altar and others given to the priests (peace-offerings). 
In other words, our author already knows, and assumes 
to have been recognized in the days of Josiah, the har- 
monization of Exod 12 and Deut 16 which we find in the 
rabbinic literature of the Roman period. For, as Kauf- 
mann has so brilliantly taught us, halakic midrash was 
born of the adoption of the complete Pentateuch as 
canonical in the fifth century. 
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member of the temple personnel) is discussed by 
Kraeling on pp. 144-5. 


No. 1, dated 451. Our Anani has been sued by 
a certain Micha in the matter of some property 
called hyr’ or hyd’, and has been compelled to pay 
five shekels for it. The document acknowledges 
that he has done so, and that Micha has no further 
claims upon him for that hyr/d’. In the document, 
Micha says qblt ‘ly ‘you sued me’ in ll. 4 and 5, 
but qblt ‘lyk ‘I sued you’ in 1. 6. The editor cor- 
rects the latter according to the former; but it is 
always the plaintiff who has to be satisfied, if not 
by money as in our case, then by an oath as in 
A. P. 6 and 14, or in a manner unspecified as in 
A. P. 20. Consequently, gblt ‘lyk, though attested 
only once in our document, is right as against the 
twice attested qblt ‘ly. 

One wonders why the editor has rendered bsm 
(a literal translation of Accad. assum < ana sum; 
in later Aramaic and in Hebrew missum), both in 
this and in other documents, by the unenlighten- 
ing ‘with mention of’ in preference to Cowley’s 
perfectly correct ‘on account of.’ 


No. 2, dated 449. Our friend, here called Ana- 
niah, takes unto him a wife, a certain Tamut (as 
we shall vocalize Tmt, following the editor). 
Tamut is a bondwoman of Meshullam bar Zakkur 
(who figures in A. P. 10; also A. P. 13: 2, 7), and 
consequently the relevant contract is one between 
Ananiah and Meshullam, The deed also stipulates 
with reference to an unidentified Palti, who we 
learn from no. 4 was Tamut’s son, that Meshullam 
may not ‘take him away from under Ananiah’s 
heart’ except in the event of the latter driving 
Tamut out. Barring the latter eventuality, there- 
fore, Palti is no longer the property of Meshullam. 
That Tamut herself, however, does not cease to be 
Meshullam’s chattel by virtue of this marriage, is 
proved by no. 5, which we shall discuss in due 
course. Who was Palti’s natural father is a ques- 
tion which we shall consider in connection with 
no. 4, 

If Palti is introduced abruptly, the brideprice 
Ananiah paid for Tamut is apparently not referred 
to at all. Only apparently, however. For the docu- 
ment does tell us how much he has to pay Tamut 
in the event of his divorcing her, namely, 7 shekels 
and 2 quarters. Now in Miptahiah’s marriage con- 
tract (A. P. 15), the provision for the eventuality 
of Ashor’s divorcing her is simply mhrh y’bd ‘his 
brideprice shall be forfeited.’ Hence the fine which 
a husband pays in the event of his divorcing his 
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wife is nothing other than the brideprice. But, it 
may be objected, has he not already parted with 
that and given it to the bride’s father or owner? 
To be sure he has, but the father or owner has 
added it to the bride’s dowry. Thus in Brooklyn 7, 
another marriage contract which we shall discuss 
in its proper place, the itemization of cash and 
articles of cloth and copper ‘ brought in’ by the 
bride is followed by a figure which is stated to be 
the total value of those items plus the brideprice, 
7%: 15-16.4 That similarly the grand total which 
Ashor in A. P. 15: 13-15 acknowledges having re- 
ceived and been satisfied by includes the brideprice 
of 5 shekels which he has paid to Miptahiah’s 
father, as well as the cash and the stated values 
of the items of Miptahiah’s contribution which are 
listed in the lines immediately preceding, was 
proved by Cowley in the introduction to A. P., pp. 
xxx-xxxi, And that, finally, this was also done in 
the case of Ananiah and Tamut is clinched by 
the endorsement to their marriage contract. It 
reads: ‘Tamut brought in with her to Anani a 
sum of 1 kerash 5 shekels.’ The editor (p. 150) 
is puzzled to account for the fact that this is more 
than double what the total value of her dowry is 
stated to be in the text itself—namely 7 shekels 
71% hallurs °—if the hallur is assumed to have 
been worth one-tenth of a shekel as it was in Baby- 
lonia according to the editor (p. 146). But if we 
add to these 7 shekels 714 hallurs the sum of 7 
shekels 2 quarters which we have assumed, for the 
reasons we have stated, to have constituted the 
brideprice paid by Ananiah to Meshullam and to 
have been added by the latter to Tamut’s dowry, 
we arrive at a figure to which the round number 


‘ After this total are listed still further articles, other 
than clothing and copperware, to which no value is 
assigned; no doubt because their value is relatively 
slight, and because they soon get used up (as in the 
case of cosmetics) or broken. Similarly in A.P. 15, 
the summation precedes, and does not cover, the articles 
of this nature. ‘These facts too are of significance for 
our document, as will be seen in the next footnote. 

°On p. 150 the editor remarks as follows: ‘In the 
text we heard the value of the goods was 7 shekels and 
7% hallur. In the itemization no value was placed on 
the last items listed. The preceding items amounted to 
only 6 shekels, 7% hallur. One shekel was evidently 
allowed to cover the rest.’ There is an error here, for the 
items preceding those upon which no value was placed 
are in fact ‘one garment of wool worth seven shekels 
of silver; one mirror worth 7%% hallur’ (the editor’s 
translation). It follows that no figure at all is ‘ allowed 
to cover the rest.’ The reason is that the latter are 
neither cash, nor copper, nor clothing; cf. the preceding 
note. 
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given in the endorsement is a sufficiently close ap- 
proximation ; no matter whether we count 10 hal- 
lurs to the shekel (according to the scale just 
cited) or 40 hallurs to the shekel (as Cowley loc. 
cit. proves to have been done in Miptahiah’s 
dowry). (In the former case the sum will be 214 
hallurs, which will equal 14 shekel, in excess of 1 
kerash 5 shekels; in the latter, 1214 hallurs, which 
will then equal 54, shekel, short of that amount.) 

As in A. P. 15, so in Brooklyn 2 and 7, the 
marriage may be terminated by the wife as well as 
by the husband. Apart from the divorce money 
which she pays in the former event, she takes 
back, upon the dissolution of the union, all of her 
dowry, and in this connection our no. 2 shares with 
A. P. 15 the alliterative phrase mn hm ‘d hwt. As 
has been pointed out by Speiser, J AOS, 54 (1934), 
200-03, the first of the alliterating substantives 
occurs in the likewise alliterative Accadian phrase 
hamu adi hasbi. 


No. 3, dated 437. Ananiah acquires from Baga- 
zusht bar Bazu and his wife Ubil berat Shatibar 
a property, originally belonging to Apuli bar 
Masdai (the vocalizations of these names is mostly 
guesswork), the importance of whose location for 
determining the topography of the temple of Yahu 
and of the other houses named in the Elephantine 
papyri was referred to near the beginning of this 
paper. At this time, it is bounded on the east by 
the king’s storehouse, on the west by the temple of 
Yahu (from which it is separated by a public 
thoroughfare), on the north by the house of Shati- 
bar (father of the aforementioned Ubil), and on 
the south by the tmy of the god Khnum. 


Ll. 4-5. Wtrbsh ’r' hy wl’ bnyh can only mean ‘ and 
whose courtyard is vacant (literally, ‘land’) and not 
built (upon).—Ll. 21-22a. Br mn br ekr wngbh zy 
*pwly ’w brh th yth wl khin pslv nntn lk ete. can only 
mean: ‘Subject to the proviso that in the event that a 
son (male or female) of Apuli (the original owner, see 
above), or a daughter of his, should come and we should 
prove unable to recover, we shall give you ete.’ (Though 
one may hesitate between taking yth as an imperfect— 
as against the perfects khin psin—or as a perfect back- 
formed from the imperfect y¢t?, it is hard to see how it 
can be anything other than a part of the well known 
Aramaic verb meaning ‘to come.’)—L. 23a. The word 
‘$rn can very well be singular, and the absolute state of 
the ’Srn’ of Ezr 5:3 (where the masoretic vocalization 
is ’usSarnd) and of A.P. 27:18; 30:11 (the ’Srn’ in 
A. P. 26: 5, 9, 21 may be a different word), inasmuch as 
the verb yhkn can also be singular: either an energic 
form of yhak ‘may go’ or a non-energic singular hophal 
of kwn, with the sense of ‘ may be installed.’ (Examples 
of hophals and other internal passives in the Aramaic of 


the fifth and even later centuries will occur to the 
initiate. ) 


No. 4, dated 434. Ananiah makes a gift of part 
of the house acquired by him under no. 3 to the 
wife Tamut whom he acquired under no. 2. Be- 
cause, as the editor suggests, the north-south axis 
is tilted to the west, this document designates as 
‘west’ and ‘east’ the sides which no. 3 describes 
as ‘upper’ (i.e. north) and ‘ lower’ (i. e. south) 
and the ‘ east? and ‘ west’ of no. 3 as ‘ upper’ and 
‘lower.’ In terms of no. 3, what Tamut gets is 
the extreme western segment of the property. As 
against the poor condition described in no. 3, no. 4 
says of the area alloted to Tamut that it is ‘ built 
with a new house having beams and windows’; 
so Ananiah has evidently done some improving. 
The measurements of Tamut’s portion are 11 
cubits by 74% on a plot (7 l’br/dt) of 81 (square) 
cubits. In this case, the area of the plot on which 
the dwelling stands does not greatly exceed the 
area of the dwelling itself, which is not surprising 
since the document makes no mention of Ananiah 
ceding any yard space to Tamut. Conversely it 
will not be surprising to learn in later documents 
that each of the ground areas on which stand, 
respectively, the dwelling which Ananiah cedes to 
Yehoyishmat and the combined dwellings of 
Tamut and Ananiah greatly exceeds the area of 
the actual dwellings in question; seeing that Ana- 
niah bestows upon Yehoyishma‘ in addition to a 
dwelling proper half a courtyard and half a stair- 
case, and retains half of each for himself in addi- 
tion to his dwelling proper. 

The document stipulates that the heirs to both 
Tamut’s portion and Ananiah’s shall be ‘ Palti 
(see above on no, 2) and Yehoyishma‘ my two 
children’? or ‘my children whom you (Tamut) 
have borne to me.’ Lad he adopted Palti? Or had 
Tamut been his concubine before she became his 
wife and really borne Palti as well as Yehoyishma‘ 
to him? Against this latter possibility might be 
adduced the fact that in 5:6, 10 Tamut’s owner, 
Meshullam bar Zakkur, speaks to Tamut of ‘ your 
daughter Yehoyishma‘ whom you bore to me,’ and 
that in no. 7 Yehoyishma*‘’s bridegroom speaks of 
her to Meshullam’s son Zakkur as ‘ your sister.’ 
But the editor rightly points out that in no. 5 
Meshullam may be using the expression ‘ borne to 
me’ in a proprietary rather than in a biological 


sense, and that in no. 7 ‘ your sister’ may also be 
a conventional way of addressing the son of the 
(deceased) man who had manumitted the woman 
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in question with the stipulation of paramoné with 
both father and son. This seems to me to be the 
more probable hypothesis; since the circumstance 
that Palti but not Yehoyishma‘ is mentioned in 
no. 2 (Tamut’s marriage contract) and the fact 
that no. 7 (Yehoyishma‘’s marriage contract) is 
dated 29 years later than no. 2 suggest between 
them that Yehoyishma was borne years after 
Tamut’s marriage, when she could hardly have 
been begotten by Meshullam. 


L. 6. Try rbt’ must mean ‘the main try’ in view of 
the parallel expression try d/rsy in 10: 3. In agreement 
with the determined adjective, the initial t of try may 
be the Egyptian feminine article. So also in a number 
of other apparently or certainly Egyptian substantives 
in these papyri; notably thyt (6:13; 9:4, 13, 15), 
which will be discussed in connection with no. 9. 

L. 7. Bpty does not begin a new sentence but con- 
tinues the preceding phrase: ‘ cubits 11 by the cubitstick 
by a width of cubits—from east to west—of cubits 7 
handbreadth 1 by the cubitstick.’ 

L. 17. The apotropaic phrase ‘at the age of 100 
years’ after ‘in the event of my (your) death’ (simi- 
larly when Ananiah contemplates the eventuality of 
Yehoyishma‘’s death in no. 6) is interesting. Modern 
Jews say ‘after completing 120 years’ (consciously mis- 
interpreting ‘man’ in Gen. 6:3 as ‘the human indi- 
vidual’ rather than ‘the human race’). 


No. 5, dated 427. Twenty-two years after her 
marriage, Meshullam bar Zakkur manumits his 
slave Tamut (whose name is here spelled 7’pmt) 
and her daughter Yehoyishma‘, on whose possible 
blood kinship with himself see above. (Had Palti, 
perhaps, died? More probably he was considered 
already amply protected by the proviso in Anani’s 
marriage contract that Meshullam could not re- 
cover him from Anani unless the latter drove T'mt 
out.) The two women, however, are obligated to 
serve Meshullam and his son Zakkur after him ‘ as 
a son or daughter supports his or her father ’—the 
condition known in Greek as paramoné.—The clause 
w’nty sbygh mn tl? Isms’ (with dissimilation of the 
first $) can only mean ‘and you are released from 
the shade to the sun,’ i. e. from slavery to freedom. 
One might compare Isa 42:7; 49:4; 61:1 (‘ eye- 
opening’ for ‘ liberation’); Ps 107: 10, 14; Lam 
3:6; and the following phrase in the Passover 
Haggadah: ‘who brought us forth from bondage 
into liberty, and from misery into joy, and from 
gloom into great light’—The witness Berechiah 
bar Miptah is assumed by Kraeling to have been 
a (presumably enfranchised) slave because the 
name Mib/ptah(iah) is otherwise known from 
Elephantine only as a woman’s name. However, 
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not only can it just as well be a man’s name so far 
as its form is concerned, but ‘ Mibtahiah ’ actually 
figures as a man’s name in Lachish 1, where the 
fourth of the five persons named—all male—is a 
Mibtahiah, son of Jeremiah. 


No. 6, dated July 11, 420. Against the editor 
(p. 191), it can not be doubted, in spite of the 
fragmentary condition of this papyrus, and in 
spite of the years by which its execution is sep- 
arated from that of no. 9 (404), that the two pur- 
port to convey the identical piece of ground as a 
gift from Anani to his daughter Yehoyishma*‘, 
For the measurements, the boundaries, and the 
internal features—so far as each of these has been 
preserved in no, 6—are identical in the two docu- 
ments, except that no. 6 employs the incorrect 
terminology of directions described above in con- 
nection with no. 4. Why Anani does not transfer 
any part of his house to his son Palti we can only 
guess. Was Palti no longer among the living? Or 
did Anani consider him sufficiently provided for 
by the status of Jahn of Yahu which he presumably 
inherited from Anani?—Because of the fragmen- 
tary nature of no. 6, further observations upon it 
are reserved for the discussion of the parallel docu- 
ment no, 9. 


No. 7, dated Oct. 2, 420. We now make the 
acquaintance of another, younger, Ananiah. He is 
Ananiah bar Haggai, a member, not of the temple 
personnel but, like the majority of the Jews of 
Syene and Elephantine, of one of the military de- 
tachments (degel) stationed in these border for- 
tresses. By means of the present document, 
Ananiah bar Haggai espouses Tamut’s daughter 
Yehoyishma‘. The editor plausibly surmises that 
it was with a view to this marriage that Ananiah 
bar Azariah presented Yehoyishma‘ with the gilt 
of a home which we have just mentioned. Because, 
however, as will be recalled, the deed of manu- 
mission of Tamut and Yehoyishma‘ specified that 
they were still bound to Meshullam bar Zakkur 
and his son Zakkur so long as these two remained 
alive, it is with one of them, and not with the older 
Ananiah (who is not even mentioned in the instru- 
ment), that the younger Ananiah has to treat for 
Yehoyishma‘’s hand. Presumably because Meshul- 
lam is no longer living, he in fact treats with 
Zakkur. In addressing the latter, he refers to 
Yehoyishma‘ as ‘your sister, a fact which has 
already been commented upon. At any rate, Yeho- 
yishma‘, unlike Tamut in her marriage contract, 
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is not introduced as a bondwoman, and she gets 
a much larger dowry (tkwnh) than Tamut did: 
it is furnished by Zakkur, since there is a proviso 
at the end that Zakkur may not ever declare, ‘I 
gave those goods to Yehoyishma* gratis; now I 
wish to take them back.’ 

The home which we know Yehoyishma‘ to have 
acquired three months earlier as a gift from her 
father is not mentioned in the marriage contract, 
and perhaps only personal property properly could 
be. See below on nos. 10 and 12; and compare 
A.P. 8 and 9, under which Mibtahiah’s father 
transfers some land to her but in the same year 
(to judge by traces preserved, on the very same 
day) assures to her husband the right to build 
thereon and certain proprietary rights therein in 
return for such improvements. 


L. 18. N'‘bsn zy ’bn 88 [ ]. From n‘bsn zy ’bn 4 
in A. P. 15: 15-16, the editor infers that our ‘§§ is a 
numeral and not “ alabaster” or “byssus” (Sy). But 
while it can not mean ‘byssus,’ which is not a stone 
(bn), neither can it be a numeral since there is no such 
numeral in the Aramaic of this period (when 6 was 
written §t). Consequently it is ‘white marble’ or 
‘alabaster’ (Cant 5:15; Esth 1:6; written Sys in 1 
Chr 29:2), and the numeral which the editor rightly 
desiderates can only have stood in the lacuna by which 
our §§ is followed. 

Ll. 21-28, the eventualities of repudiation of the wife 
by the husband or of the husband by the wife. If the 
husband repudiates the wife, ‘divorce money shall be- 
come payable by him.’ The editor’s rendering ‘ the di- 
vorce money shall be upon his head’ is impossible. 
Grammatically, because that would be ksp &n’t’, not 
ksp sv’h as in the text; and contextually, because A. P. 
15 shows that the sum was not necessarily the same for 
the male spouse and the female. The fact, therefore, 
that the sentence is not followed by another specifying 
the amount payable, as it is everywhere else—in the 
case of Yehoyishma‘ in our document (ll. 25-26), in the 
case of both Ananiah bar Azariah and Tamut in no. 2, 
and in the case of both Ashor and Miptahiah in A. P. 
15—is remarkable, and we shall return to it in a 
moment. Ilowever, the amount can in any case be 
inferred from the specified value of the ‘substance and 
raiment’ which Yehoyishma‘ may take back, namely 
7k. 8sh. 5h (ll. 22-23), which sum has been stated only 
a few lines back (ll. 15-16) to include the brideprice. 
Thus here again, as in no. 2 (on which see above) and 
in A. P. 15, the ‘divorce money’ payable by a repudiat- 
ing husband is simply the brideprice which he has 
nominally paid to her legal guardian but which actually 
is added to her dowry and remains the common property 
of the couple unless and until they part. As a matter of 
fact, there can be little doubt that originally the phrase 
‘divorce money shall become payable by him’ was fol- 
lowed by an explanatory ‘his brideprice shall be for- 
feited,’ which actually takes its place in A.P. 15: 27. 
It is actually present in our passage too, but in an 
awkward spot, namely in 1. 25, after the second occur- 


rence of the phrase ksp &n’h br’sh, which must be 
rendered ‘divorce money shall become payable by her. 
Between this and ‘she shall sit by the balance and pay 
out to her husband 7 shekels and 2 quarters,’ the phrase 
‘his/her brideprice shall be forfeited’ is worse than 
superfluous. It is false, both from Ananiah bar Haggai’s 
and from Yehoyishma‘’s points of view; for the amount 
of the brideprice was not 7 shekels 2 quarters but 1 
kerash (= 10 shekels). It therefore looks very much 
as if mhrh y’bd ‘his brideprice shall be forfeited’ were 
the explication not of the second but of the first ksp 
§n’h br’sh ‘ divorce money shall become payable by him’ 
(1. 22); after which it must, in that case, be read. 

Ll. 37-40. Sn’hy can not mean ‘he has divorced her,’ 
especially as only ‘she has divorced him’ would make 
sense in ]. 40. It is simply a phonetic spelling of Sn’h hy 
‘that constitutes a divorce.’ Further, just as Il’ ykhl 
y‘bd means ‘may not do,’ so lV’ ykhl wl’ y'bd means 
‘may not refrain from doing.’ Accordingly, the sense 
of these lines, from w’ p I, 1. 37, through shy, 1. 40, 
is as follows: ‘Neither may Ananiah refrain from ac- 
cording to his wife Yehoyishma‘ the due of any (liter- 
ally, of one or two) of the wives of his fellows; failure 
to accord it shall constitute a divorcee, and he shall 
thereupon accord her that which is her due in the event 
of divorcement. Neither may Yehoyishma‘ refrain from 
according to her husband Ananiah the due of any hus- 
band (literally, of one [m.] or two [m.]), and failure 
to accord it shall constitute a divorce.’ In other words, 
denial of conjugal rights by either spouse to the other 
is an act of repudiation, and the same provisions apply 
as in the cases of public repudium by husband or wife 
which have already been set out in Il. 21-28. 


No. 8, dated 416. The Zakkur bar Meshullam 
of no. 7 figures here again. He has transferred 
by deed (the editor’s ‘here gives (or transfers) ’ 
and ‘ writes,’ p. 224, are incorrect) a slave boy, 
Yedoniah son of Tahwa (the latter no doubt a 
bondwoman), to Uriah son of Mahseiah (cf. with 
Kraeling A. P. 23:14). In the present document 
Uriah undertakes to raise the lad as his son, never 
making any attempt to enslave or mark (i.e. 
brand) him. This prohibition also applies to his 
children and relatives, and the penalty for trans- 
gression is a fine of 30 kerash payable to Zakkur. 
It is of course not improbable that Zakkur’s deed 
of gift or sale and the present undertaking of 
Uriah were simply exchanged on a single occasion. 
Why Zakkur was anxious to have Yedoniah brought 
up as a freeman (had he begotten him?) and 
Uriah to adopt the child, we can only speculate. 


No. 9, dated 404. Anani bar Azariah deeds the 
eastern section of his property to Yehoyishma*‘. 
Since he has already done so sixteen years ago by 
means of no. 6, one wonders why he now does it 
again. Was the old deed temporarily mislaid ? 
Or was it already in the fragmentary condition in 
which we have it? Or was it feared that it might 
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not be valid because the directions are wrongly 
designated in it (as was pointed out in its proper 
place) ? Or, finally, had Anani forgotten about it 
by reason of senility? This last possibility is sug- 
gested by the motivation of the present deed (ll. 
17 ff) : ‘ Even as she has maintained me—I being 
old in days and unable (to do so) myself (literally, 
with my hands), she has maintained me—so I have 
made a gift to her beyond my death. No son, 
daughter, kin, kith, or comrade of mine may start 
suit or action against you etc.’ 

Since Yehoyishma‘’s portion is described as 
‘d/rd/rymyy (evidently an Egyptian word ; mean- 
ing ‘east’?), that is, east of my main try’ (Il. 
3-4), we are not surprised to find its western 
boundary identified as ‘the wall of my main try’ 
(1. 11). But it is a matter for comment that the 
boundaries of the other three sides are not those 
which we encounter elsewhere as the boundaries 
of the property purchased by Anani(ah) bar 
Azariah under no. 3. In that document, the prop- 
erty was said to be bounded on the east by the 
king’s storehouse, on the west by the temple of 
Yahu with an intervening public thoroughfare, on 
the north by the house of Shatibar, and on the 
south by the ¢my of Khnum with a public thor- 
oughfare intervening. So too in no. 4, Tamut’s 
portion, being the western segment of the original 
property, naturally has precisely the same western, 
northern and southern borders as the original 
property (though with a different terminology for 
the directions, which was remarked upon in its 
proper place). However, in no. 12, which is dated 
in 402, or 32 years later than no. 4, and which 
conveys the combined segments of Anani and 
Tamut to Yehoyishma’’s husband, only the western 
border is described exactly as before. Shatibar, the 
father-in-law of the man who sold the original 
property to Anani bar Azariah back in 437 (no. 3) 
is no longer its neighbor to the north (which is 
not surprising), Parnu and Mardu the sons of 
Zali being named in his stead. And on the south, 
the brothers Pehi and Pemet, boatmen of the 
waters, sons of Tawi, are now named as living 
across the road instead of the indefinite tmy of 
the god Khnum, It is possible, of course, that the 
portion of the ¢my of Khnum across the road 
from the property in question was vacant in 437 
and 436 and had only been built up in the interim. 
At any rate, the thoroughfare itself had not dis- 
appeared. But what are we to say of the borders 
of the eastern segment? Both in no. 9 (404) and 
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in no. 10 (402) (no. 6 is defective at the cor- 
responding point), its northern neighbor is stated 
to be the house of Qnhnty and its southern one 
Hor bar Petesi the gardener of Khnum. On the 
north, of course, it is barely possible that the 
difference in the name of the neighbor or neighbors 
is due to the difference in dates. Between March 
402 (or according to another system, 401), which 
is the date of no. 10, and December of the same 
year, which is the date of no. 12, Qnhnty could 
have moved out and the two sons of Zali could 
have moved in. But even this sort of solution is 
impossible in the case of the southern boundary. 
Hor bar Petesi is not merely a different person 
from the two sailors of no. 12; in addition, he 
adjoins directly on the south side of the property 
described, whereas the sailors, like the tmy of 
Khnum back in 437 and 486, lie across a public 
thoroughfare on the south. There is simply no 
escaping the conclusion that the public thorough- 
fare in question did not reach all the way to the 
eastern end of the southern side of the property 
originally purchased by Anani bar Azariah, but 
either curved southwards or ended in a blind alley 
at some point before the eastern end of that south 
side; and the property of Hor bar Petesi, being 
situated east of that point, was able to adjoin the 
segment of Yehoyishma‘ wall to wall. That being 
so, I suspect that Qnhnty also did not oceupy the 
whole of the original property of Shatibar but 
only an eastern segment of it, which he continued 
to do after 402, and that the rest of it had been 
occupied by the two sons of Zali since long before 
402. Bearing this possibility in mind may prove 
helpful to somebody more fortunate than I in 
solving the problem of the puzzling boundaries 
of no, 10.—On the east, Yehoyishma‘’s property 
is said in no. 9 to be bounded not, as in no. 6, by 
the king’s storehouse (the eastern border of the 
original complete property purchased by Anani b. 
Azariah), but by ‘the hnpn which the Egyptians 
built.2. No. 10, however, shows that this structure 
has not taken the place of but has been added to 
the king’s storehouse. 


Ll. 3-4. In 1. 4 we must read not msdyt, which can 
not be fitted into the sentence grammatically, but msryt, 
i.e. misray.t (I am not sure about either the quality 
or the quantity of the vowel before the t), an adverb 
meaning ‘in Egyptian, in the Egyptian language’; in 
Syriac it would be mesrd(’)it. Accordingly, the phrase 
wplg trbs’ hw plg thyt msryt means ‘and half of the 
courtyard, that is to say half of thyt in Egyptian.’ This 
interpretation is confirmed twice further on: in ll. 13-14, 
by the sentence ’p Slyt’ ’nty bthyt hw trbs’ Slyt lmsmk 
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... ‘you further have the right in thyt, that is to say 
the courtyard, you have the right to set up... ; and 
in ll. 14-15 by the sentence ’p Slyt’ ’nt Imnpq btr' zy 
thyt hw trbs’ ‘you further have the right to go out 
through the gate of thyt, that is to say the courtyard.’ 
On the analogy of thyt hw trbs’ in these two sentences, 
I imagine that in d/rd/rmyy hw mu‘h smi, 1. 3, d/rd- 
/rmy ought to be some Egyptian equivalent of the 
Aramaic mw'‘h &mé& ‘east.’ As for thyt, since it is always 
equated with the determinate trbs’ (not with the abso- 
lute trbs), its initial ¢ is most likely the Egyptian 
(feminine singular) article. (Cf. what was said on try 
in connection with no. 4).—Of course the identification 
of these Egyptian words must be left to those who know 
Demotic. 

[It goes without saying that msryt must also be read 
in 6:5, where the words ’mrn lh msryt can only mean 
‘they call it in Egyptian’ (the idiom ‘*mr / ‘to call, 
name’ is common in biblical Hebrew; e.g. Isa 4: 3; 
5:20; 19: 18; 30: 22 end ‘ you will call it filth’; etc.). 
Of course the gap before our phrase contained an 
Aramaic expression (and probably the relative particle 
zy), While the gap after it contained the Egyptian 
equivalent of the Aramaic expression in question. Not 
improbably they are the words trbs’ and thyt respec- 
tively, as in the foregoing equations; cf. wplg thyt in 
1, 13.] 

L. 22. Hw myhb must refer to spr’ enh. Prof. Ezekiel 
Kutscher points out to me that on close inspection the 
photograph permits the reading hw mysb ‘it is valid’; 
ef. hw ysb, 10: 17. 


No. 10, dated March 402. I can not see how a 
property .*hich is contiguous on the east with the 
king’s storehouse and the hanpn which the Egyp- 
tians built, on the north with the house of Qnhnty, 
on the south by the house of Hor bar Petesi, and 
somewhere or other—by elimination, and to judge 
by nos. 6 and 9, on the west—with Anani bar 
Azariah’s main try can possibly be any other than 
the one which is the subject of nos. 6 and 9; nor 
can I avoid the conclusion that the phrases in 
10: 3-6 are partly jumbled and in part perhaps 
erroneous. Why Anani goes to the trouble of mak- 
ing out still a third deed to Yehoyishma* is there- 
fore a question to which one can only suggest 
possible answers. Possibly the difference between 
9:13 ‘and in it are three windows and one door’ 
and 10:3 ‘and 3 doors’ reflects some improve- 
ments executed in the interim which made it seem 
desirable for a new deed to be executed in which 
the description was changed accordingly. Possibly, 
too, some of the other mystifying phrases in ll. 
3-6—e. g. ‘with a public thoroughfare between ’ 
(ll. 4-5), which seems in any case to be out of 
place—reflect features that did not exist previ- 
ously. Again, it may have been felt desirable to 
specify that this gift was ‘ ps srt . . . your marriage 


contract ’ (ll. 7-8, 9-10), whatever that may mean 
exactly. 


No. 11, dated December 1, 402. Anani bar 
Haggai borrows a quantity of spelt (or rather, 
emmer) from one Pahnum bar Bs’, an Aramean 
of Syene belonging to the same military degel as 
himself, and undertakes to repay double the 
amount out of his next ration. 


No. 12, dated Dec. 12, 402. Young Anani bar 
Haggai, who occupies the eastern segment of the 
property originally purchased by his father-in-law 
old Anani bar Azariah (under no. 3), by virtue of 
the latter’s having bestowed that section of it upon 
Yehoyishmat (wife of the young Anani and 
daughter of the old) as ‘ ps srt upon her contract 
of marriage,’ now purchases from his parents-in- 
law the main try which they have hitherto re- 
tained. The present deed of sale informs us that 
along with it young Anani receives the old deed of 
sale which old Anani received 35 years earlier 
from Bagazusht bar Bazu and his spouse Ubil 
berat Shatibar, i.e. our no. 3. (We remarked at 
the beginning that these papyri must have been 
found by the original finder in a single locus.) 

Our document has two beginnings. After having 
written 914 lines, the scribe erased the last half- 
line and made an entirely fresh start. The editor 
rightly remarks that ‘apparently the customers 
were dissatisfied about something the scribe had 
written ’ in the first 9 lines, but does not suggest 
what. Two things, however, suggest themselves 
quite readily. (1) In the first beginning, old 
Anani’s wife Tamut (here spelled ¢pmt, as in no. 
5) is described as brt ptw ‘ daughter of Ptw.’ This 
is rather surprising, since Ptw, as can be seen from 
the editor’s discussion on pp. 274-5, can not very 
well be anything but a masculine proper name, 
and slaves, such as Tamut had been and—under 
the terms of her deed of manumission (no. 5) still 
formally was if Meshullam’s son Zakkur was still 
alive—have no patronymics. In the second be- 
ginning, however, Tamut is described as prypt of 
Meshullam bar Zakkur. Obviously, then, (a) 
prypt means something like ‘freedwoman,’ and 
(b) brt ptw was at first misheard by the scribe 
for prypt. (In Il. 24-25 the vendors describe them- 
selves as ‘J Anani and my wife Tamut who was 
an ancilla of Meshullam bar Zakkur and was given 
by him to me in marriage.) (2) In the first be- 
ginning, the scribe describes the dwelling on the 
east of the property which is now being trans- 
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ferred to young Anani as ‘ the house which I gave 
to you as ps srt upon the marriage contract of 
Yehoyishma‘” (The erased half-line reads ‘Il spr 
*niwth zy yhwysm*‘.) Perhaps ‘the customers’ 
would not have insisted upon a fresh beginning 
because of this error alone, but the fact is that the 
dwelling in question had been made over to Yeho- 
yishma‘, not to ‘ you’ (i.e. young Anani). Any- 
way, the wrong description of Tamut did make a 
fresh start necessary, and having made it the scribe 
also corrected the description of the eastern bound- 
ary as follows: ‘ East of it, your own, Anani bar 
Haggai’s, house, which we gave to our daughter 
Yehoyishma‘ ps srt upon her contract of marriage, 
adjoins it wall to wall.’ 

Regarding the other boundaries, cf. our remarks 
on no. 9. 


The east-west axis of the property which is the sub- 
ject of the latter deed is therein stated to measure 7 
cubits, and that of the property which old Anani and his 
wife dispose of in the present agreement is given as 1614 
cubits, making a total east-west length of 2314 cubits for 
the east-west axis of the original property acquired by 
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old Anani from Bagazusht and Ubil under no. 3. Its 
north-south axis, on the other hand seems to have been 
much shorter. The length of the north-south axis of the 
property disposed of in our document is given as 514 
cubits, and that of the portion of the original property 
which old Anani repeatedly bestows upon Yehoyishma‘ 
by means of nos. 6, 9, and 10 is given as 8% in no. 9 
(it is wanting in no. 6, and no measurements are given 
in no. 10). Accordingly even if we take the larger figure 
of no. 9—8% cubits—the north-south axis is only a 
trifle more than one-third the length of the east-west one, 
and the rectangle representing this complex on fig. 5 
(p. 81) ought therefore to be turned 90 degrees, and 
the rectangles adjoining it on the north and east modi- 
fied accordingly.—A schematic diagram like fig. 5 may 
ignore the question whether the property was a rectangle 
at all. The above figures in themselves would not indi- 
cate that the eastern side of the complex was longer 
than the western, since only the measurements of the 
houses proper are given, not including the yards (cf. 
above on 4), and the long axis of Yehoyishma‘’s house 
evidently coincided with a short axis of the complex as 
a whole. But that the eastern end of the complex may 
in fact have been slightly broader than the western is 
suggested by the circumstance that the north-south 
measurement of Tamut’s portion under no. 4, which 
does not include yard space, is still shorter (71; cubits) 
than that of Yehoyishma‘’s. 





THE STANDARD OF FINENESS OF GOLD COINS CIRCULATING IN EGYPT 
AT THE TIME OF THE CRUSADES 


A. S. EHRENKREUTZ 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


It HAS BEEN generally known that the official 
monetary system in Medieval Islam was based on 
gold (dinars) and silver (dirhams) currency. 
Little attention, however, has been devoted to the 
problem of the great variety of types struck of 
these respective metals. The limited knowledge 
concerning the nature of the specific differences 
and the relationship characterising the types of 
coins, results chiefly from scarcity of textual 
sources relating to this problem. This serious 
shortcoming could be made up by the availability 
of vast quantities of Islamic coins preserved in 
various numismatie collections, provided that those 
in charge of numismatic collections will be willing 


* This paper was presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Oriental Society, 1954. I am indebted to 
the Department of Near Eastern Languages of Yale 
University for awarding me the Kohut Fellowship which 
enabled me to investigate the economic aspects of Egyp- 
tian history during the period of the Crusades. 


to submit at least some of the duplicate specimens 
to the appropriate tests aiming at ascertaining the 
composition of alloys. 

It is in this light that the information contained 
in the treatise composed by Mansiir ibn Ba‘ra, en- 
titled “ An Inquiry in the Technical Secrets of the 
Egyptian Mint,” + acquires particular significance. 
It was written during the reign of the Ayyibid 
Sultan, al-Kamil (A. nH. 615-635/a. D. 1218-1238),’ 
but only one early eighteenth century copy has 
been preserved, in the collection of the Egyptian 
Library in Cairo. The contents of the work of 
Ibn Ba‘ra deal chiefly with technological problems 
of the Cairo mint during the reign of the Ayyi- 


1 Kashf al-Asrar al-‘Ilmiya bi Dar ad-Darb al-Misriya. 

2? For the dating of this work see A. S. Ehrenkreutz, 
“ Extracts from the Technical Manual on the Ayyibid 
Mint in Cairo,” BSOAS 15 (1953), 423-4. 

8 Cf. Fihris Dar al-Kutub al-‘Arabiya, A. H. 1308, V, 
390. 
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bids.* The second chapter, however, called “ De- 
scription of gold coins of different standards and 
shapes,” ° not only lists the various types and the 
exchange rates of gold coins in circulation in 
Ayyibid Egypt (A. H. 569-648/a.p. 1174-1250), 
but it also offers enough ground to understand the 
basis of differentiation. 

The contents of this chapter are arranged ac- 
cording to the following pattern: 


1. Type of gold coins; 
2. loss suffered by 100 mithgdls* of this gold 
in the refining process aiming at the adjust- 


ment of its alloy to the official standard of 
Egyptian gold coinage; * 


Type of Gold Loss 
Ya'qsuote (gold)™.........6. 540. very 
Siriya (dinars) ?*.......... 214% 
Dimishqi (gold) **.......... 5% 
Muzaffariya (dinars) ..... 11% 
Murdbitiya (dinars) 17...... 15% 
Atdbakiya (dinars) 1*%....... ig 
Diqiya (dinars) ?®.......... 30% 
Tiriya (dimars) 7°.......... 35% 


* For the analysis of the content of Ibn Ba‘ra’s treatise 
see Ehrenkreutz, art. cit. p. 424-5. 

> Fi ma‘rifa nuqid adh-dhahab al-mukhtalif al-iyadrat 
wa-ash-shakl, fol 4 r-4 v. 

° The fiscal administration of Saladin (A. H. 569-589 / 
A.D. 1174-93), the founder of the Ayyibid dynasty, 
abandoned the weight standard for its monetary issues. 
Cf. P. Balog, “ Quelques dinars du début de l’ére Mame- 
louke Bahrite,” Bull. de VInst. @Egypte 32 (1951), 251. 
From then on the coins were no longer taken by tale, 
but had to be weighed. One of the weight units employed 
for gold coins was mithqal. As Muslim weights and 
measures varied from town to town, and from one period 
to another, it is impossible to establish what a mithqdal 
represented precisely in Cairo during the lifetime of 
Ibn Ba‘ra. 

*(!) nagqsuha fi-t-ta‘liq hatta tulhaqa bi-l-iydr 
al-misri. For the meaning of ta‘liqg, see Ehrenkreutz, 
art. cit. p. 428 n. 6. 

* For the problem of the administrative aspect of the 
Cairo mint see A. S. Ehrenkreutz, “ Contributions 
to the Monetary History of Medieval Egypt,” BSOAS 
16 (1954), forthcoming. 

®*The waraq dirhams which circulated in Cairo and 
Alexandria under the Ayyibids were destined for the 
internal Egyptian market, to meet the needs of the 
local retail trade. Cf. A. S. Ehrenkreutz, “ Extracts 
from the Technical Manual on the Ayyibid Mint in 
Cairo,” BSOAS 15 (1953), 425 n. 1. 

*° This exchange rate was based on the quality of alloy 
of the waraq dirhams. As the exchange rate of pure 
silver dirhams was fixed at 1: 13% (Cf. H. Sauvaire, 
“Matériaux pour servir 4 Vhistoire de la numismatique 
et de la métrologie musulmanes,” Journal Asiatique 19 


3. tax imposed by the state, the costs of pro- 
duction and the salaries of the minters, the 
total of which amounted to 5 mithqdls or 
5%; ® 


4. the exchange value of the type of gold coin- 
age against the waraq dirhams,® based on the 
exchange rate between the Egyptian gold 
coinage and the warag dirhams, which stood 
at 1 : 40.7° 


For an easier understanding of this chapter it 
was thought advisable to reproduce its substance in 
a tabulated form. 


Taz, ete. Remains Exchange Rate 
pure ?* 
5% 9214% 1 : 87 
5% 90% 1: 36 
5% 84% 1 : 3336 26 
5% 80% 1: 32 
5% “ “ 
5% 65% 1 : 26 
5% 60% 1 : 24% 





[1882], 111), the waraq dirhams, whose alloy consisted 
of 30% silver only (cf. A. S. Ehrenkreutz, art. cit. p. 
441-2), had to be rated at 1 : 40. 

11 This term was applied to the issues struck by the 
Muwahhid ruler of North Africa, Ya‘qib ibn Yusuf ibn 
‘Abd al-Mi’min (A. H. 558-580/a.D. 1163-84). Cf. H. 
Sauvaire, art. cit. JA 1882, 68. 

12 Ibn Ba‘ra does not provide any figures for this type 
of gold, but makes it understood that it was of a very 
high quality. Cf. A. S. Ehrenkreutz, art. cit. p. 426. 
This is corroborated by the statement of M. Amari who, 
referring to this type of dinars, stated that: “le métal 
en est trés pure.” Voyage en Sicile de Mohammed-ebn- 
Dijobair ... (Paris, 1846) (extrait de JA 1845), p. 95, 
n. 78. 


18 Ms. reads Hye) , which I render as as-siriya, 
con 


i.e., the dinars struck in Tyre (Sir). This type of 
coin occurs frequently in the sources relating to the 
period of the Crusades (ef. H. Sauvaire, art. eit. JA 
1880, 471-4). It is also reported that their standard 
was only slightly inferior to that of the Egyptian dinars. 
Cf. C. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord & Vépoque des Croisades 
... (Paris, 1940), 470, n. 16. It does not seem that 
this term was applied to dinars with Arabic legends 
which were struck in Tyre after the conquest of that 
town by the crusaders. Cf. Ibn Khallikin (M. de Slane, 
transl.), Biographical Dictionary (Paris, 1843-71) iii, 
455. The examination of some Christian dinars with 
Arabic legends showed their standard as fluctuating 
between 65.5% and 759% fineness only. I am indebted for 
this information to Professor P. Grierson of Cambridge 
University, who was kind enough to carry out the ex- 
amination in question. 
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The interpretation of the above data should 
begin with ascertaining the nature of the official 
standard of the Egyptian coinage. Here, again, 
Ibn Ba‘ra provides an interesting piece of informa- 
tion. From fol 2 v of the copy of his treatise, we 
learn that in a. H. 514/1120 a.p., the Fatimid 
Caliph, al-Amir (A. H. 495-524/a. pd. 1101-1130) 
proceeded with an inquiry “investigating the se- 
crets of gold production in the mint. This investi- 
gation resulted in fixing the standard of gold to a 
level which could not be surpassed. Later on, Sul- 
tan al-Kamil was interested in the standard of 
al-Amir, and eagerly desired to excel it. Conse- 
quently, there existed neither in the West nor in 
the Kast dinars of a standard excelling the stand- 
ard al-Amiri al-Kamili.” 


** Ms. reads: g yes; Ibn al-Qalinisi reports that the 


standard of dinars struck in Damascus was fixed in 
A. H. 530/A. D. 1136 at 87.5% fineness. Dhayl tarikh 
Dimishq (Beyrut, 1908), 257. 

1° Ms. reads: . al-mugaffariya duriba Irbil. .. . 
The reference is most probably made to dinars struck 
by Muzaffar ad-Din Kukburi, who ruled over Irbil from 
A. H. 586-630/A. D. 1186-1233. Cf. Ibn Khallikan, op. et 
ed. cit. ii, 535. 

1° Ms. reads: 
error. 

17Ms. reads: al-murdbita. These coins were struck 
by the Almoravids who ruled over Morocco, part of 
Algeria, and Spain, A. H. 448-541/a.p. 1056-1147. Cf. 
H. Sauvaire, art. cit. JA 19 (1882), 41-2. 

*8 Ms. reads: al-tdbakiya. This term probably refers 
to dinars struck by the rulers who descended from the 
Atiibeg ‘Imiid ad-Din Zangi. Cf. E. de Zambaur, Manuel 
de généalogie et de chronologie pour Vhistoire de l’ Islam 
(Hanover, 1927), i, 226-7. 

1° This name, according to Sauvaire (art. cit. JA 1880, 
449), was given to coins struck by Norman rulers of 
Sicily. 

*° This term presents a real problem. I was inclined 
to read it as nariya but an-Nabulusi spells it tariya (cf. 
Ium@ al-qawdnin al-mudiya fi dawawin ad-diyar al-mis- 
riya, Ms. Landberg 39, Yale Univ. Coll., fol 34r), which 
corroborates the spelling found in Ibn Ba‘ra’s treatise. 
An-Nibulusi (loc. cit.) also reports that the dhawqi 
(sic!) type of gold was superior to the tari gold. I am 
inclined to consider the term tiri to be the Arabic ren- 
dering of tari, which was the name given to gold coins 
struck in Sicily and southern Italy in the Middle Ages, 
their standard of fineness being 75% (cf. A. Nagl, “ Die 
Goldwiihrung im Mittelalter,’ Numismatische Zeitschrift 
30 [1898], 269). If this interpretation is correct, would 
the distinction between the diqiya and tiriya coins con- 
sist of the difference between their respective standards 
of purity? 

*1 The manuscript gives the loss of tiriya dinars as 
10%. This is incompatible with the exchange rate of 
1 : 24, and the information of an-Nibulusi; see the pre- 
ceding note. 


33% 


-) 


which is an obvious mathematical 
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The report of Ibn Ba‘ra is corroborated by the 
Egyptian chronicler al-Maqrizi (A. D. 1364-1442), 
in so far as he stated that in a. H. 518/A. D. 1124, 
al-Amir had ordered the opening of a mint in 
Cairo, whose issues surpassed in standard the 
dinars struck by other Egyptian mints.** The 
numismatic evidence also speaks in favour of Ibn 
Ba‘ra’s allegation. The specific gravity of some 
dinars struck by the Cairo mint indicates that the 
issues of that mint reached 99.71% purity of alloy, 
already in the fifth year after the opening of that 
minting centre.2* Of the eighteen dinars of al- 
Kamil which I was able to examine, only four show 
the standard inferior to 95% purity of alloy. The 
standard of the remaining fourteen dinars fluctu- 
ates between 96.29% and 98.83% purity, that is 
to say, well within the limits of 23-24 carats. The 
high quality and the stability of their standard 
may be best grasped with the help of the following 
graph.** 


22 Kitdb al-mawd@‘iz wa-l-i‘tibdr (Cairo, A.D. 1853) i, 
445. 

23 Dinar struck in A. H. 523, now in the Collection of 
the University of Pennsylvania, deposited in the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society. I am indebted to Dr. G. C. 
Miles for permission to carry out the examination of 
the coins in the American Numismatic Society. 

24The composition of this graph is based on the ex- 
amination of specific gravities of the following dinars: 


Nr. of Degree of 

coin on fineness 

the graph Reference Mint Year in % 
1 BM 373 Cairo 1219 98.48 
- BM 375 Misr 1226 98.55 
3 BM 376 Cairo 1227 98.73 
4 BM 380 Cairo 1228 97.43 
5 BM 383 Cairo 1229 98.85 
6 BM 388 Alexandria 1239 94.02 
7 BM 384 Cairo 1230 97.36 
8 BM 389 Cairo 1231 95.6 
9 BM 392 Alexandria 1231 98.17 
10 Ashmolean __Illegible 1232 96.81 

Museum 
11 BM 393 Alexandria 1232 97.03 
12 BM 394 Cairo 1233 96.71 
13 BM 396 Cairo 1234 96.53 
14 Ashmolean Cairo 1234 96.29 
Museum 

15 BM 398 Cairo 1235 98.83 
16 BM 400 Cairo 1236 97.93 
17 BM 402 Alexandria 1236 95.47 
18 BM 403 Cairo 1237 94.9 


The abbreviations: BM = S. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of 
Oriental Coins in the British Museum (London, 1875- 
1888) vol. iv. I am indebted to Dr. John Walker, the 
Keeper of the Department of Coins and Medals in the 
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TABLE I. The quality of Egyptian dinars during the rule of al-Kamil (A.pD. 1218-38). 
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cate the degree of fineness yielded by the analysis of specific gravities. 


Taste II. The heavy line indicates the standard of fineness as given by Ibn Ba'ra. 
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It seems, therefore, reasonable to assume that 
the alleged high standard al-Amiri al-Kamili 
amounted to almost 100% degree of purity. Thus 
the adjustment of the alloy of the gold coins to the 
official Egyptian standard seems to have been 
tantamount to a complete refining of the gold con- 
tained in the alloys in question. Hence the per- 
centage of the losses as listed by Ibn Ba‘ra indi- 
cates also the purity of the alloy of these various 
types of gold coins, prior to the adjusting process. 

Consequently, it is extremely interesting to com- 
pare the data provided by Ibn Ba‘ra with the 
purity of coins of the corresponding types, in so 
far as the analysis of the specific gravities allows 
us to ascertain such information. The following 
table serves the purpose of confronting the details 
contained in the manuscript, with those yielded by 
the analysis of the numismatic material avail- 
able for the examination.*® 


British Museum, for allowing me to analyse the coins in 
B. M. Collection. 

Ashmolean Museum = Collection of the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. My thanks are due to Mr. A. D. H. 
Bivar for the information concerning the coins in the 
Ashmolean Museum Collection. 

*° The composition of this table is based on the ex- 
amination of specific gravities of the following dinars. 


Nr. of Degree of 
coin on Year fineness 
the table Reference H. Ruler Mint in % 
1 UM — Ya‘qib — 100 
ibn Yusuf 
2 Miles 435 514 al-Amir Sir 99.22 
3 “ 436 515 a = 97.52 
4 “ 4387 516 “ - 98.6 
5 ANS 609 Muzaffar Irbil 84.26 
ad-Din 
6 ANS 618 ” - 98.87 
7  BM/Add/_ 619 i " 95. 
651 xxyy 
8 UM 519 ‘Ali b. Almeria 96.55 
Yusuf 
9  BM/v/24 559 Tashfin Ishbiliya 88.5 
b. ‘Ali 
10 BM/iii/196 Nasir Mawsil 90.27 
ad-Din 
Mahmid 
ll UM = - 95.39 
12. BM-unpub- 
lished-S. 
1860 Roger I Palermo 83.4 


13 See above note 20. 


Abbreviations: 
BM = 8S. Lane-Poole, op. cit. 
BM-unpublished = an unpublished specimen in the 
British Museum Collection. 
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What can be deduced from the above chart? 
Firstly a negative remark, namely, that there is a 
definite discrepancy between the figures listed by 
Ibn Ba‘ra and those yielded by the examined coins, 
This discrepancy may result not so much from the 
inaccuracy of the information of Ibn Ba‘ra, or 
from the lack of precision of medieval chemists, 
as from the inadequate methods of analysis which 
had to be applied. On the other hand the various 
classes of the examined specimens really differ 
from one another in their respective standards of 
fineness and what is more interesting, the qualita- 
tive gradation sequence displayed by the coins 
corresponds more or less to that given by Ibn 
Ba'ra. 

Although no definite conclusions can be reached 
without ascertaining the standard of fineness of 
a great many more coins, two important facts con- 
cerning the monetary history of Medieval Egypt 
may be established on the basis of the information 
of Ibn Ba‘ra, Firstly, that the distinction between 
various types of gold coinage consisted of the 
difference in their ‘ bonitas intrinseca, that is to 
say their standard of fineness. And secondly, that 
the distinction was being made even between types 
of very high quality, whose respective standards 
excelled the limit of 22 carats, or 91.66% purity. 

Finally, it is my belief that a proper exploita- 
tion and coordination of numismatic and textual 
evidence may decisively improve our knowledge of 
the Islamic monetary system, which constitutes 
an important element in the study of the eco- 
nomic history of the Mediterranean World. 


UM = University of Philadelphia Collection, now de- 

posited in the American Numismatic Society. 

Miles = G. C. Miles, Fatimid Coins in the Collections 

of the University Museum, Philadelphia, and the 
American Numismatic Society (New York, 1951). 

ANS = Collection of the American Numismatic So- 

ciety. 

*¢ The only specimens from Damascus for which I have 
been able to secure the necessary data were issued in 
A. H. 583, during the rule of Saladin (A. H. 569-89/a.D. 
1174-93). These coins show an extremely low percentage 
of gold. As the reign of Saladin was notorious for the 
shortage of gold in circulation (cf. al-Maqrizi, Shudhir 
al-‘uqid, ed. L. A. Mayer [Alexandria, 1933] p. 12), the 
specimens in question are not included in the composi- 
tion of the above table. 

27 For refining processes practised in the Egyptian 
mint see Ehrenkreutz, art. cit. p. 428-33. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Diction- 
ary. By FRANKLIN EpcGerton. Vol. I: 
Grammar, pp. xxx + 239. Vol. II: Diction- 
ary, pp. 626. New Haven: YALE UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1953. 


Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Reader. Edited with 
notes by FRANKLIN EpGEerTON. Pp. x + 76. 
New Haven: YALE UNIVERSITY PREss, 1953. 


Professor Franklin Edgerton has published in 
the Grammar and Dictionary named above the 
results of nearly twenty years of research in Bud- 
dhist Hybrid Sanskrit (BUS). The two quarto 
volumes cover the material treated in numerous 
articles which he has published in scattered places 
during that period, add a vastly greater amount of 
new material, and are a monumental work making 
a major contribution to Indic Studies. The total 
work has both extension and depth; that is, it not 
only sketches the broad features of the language 
but also delineates, as with a Mughal painter’s 
single camel’s hair brush, the minutiae as well. 
It gives BHS a defined position in Indology, which 
is significant both for Indo-Aryan linguistics and 
for early Buddhistic studies. The treatment is 
based upon the whole range of texts using the lan- 
guage, is objective, does not draw conclusions 
which cannot be substantiated by the material 
itself, records explicitly and precisely numerous 
textual obscurities and uncertainties, discusses am- 
biguous grammatical forms, of which there are not 
a few, and points out frequent passages whose 
interpretation is indecisive. Edgerton does not 
include facts of “ standard ” Sanskrit morphology 
or usage since to do so would have been a work of 
supererogation. The volumes seem sure to be 
standard works of reference on BHS for many 
years; they will be displaced only if the amount 
and character of BHS should be advanced to a 
point which there is no justification today of 
predicting. 

It is worthwhile to designate summarily the 
most important results of Edgerton’s studies. 
First, he has shown that BHS should be viewed as 
a separate language, not as a perverse or aberrant 
form of Sanskrit appearing in texts composed by 


unlearned authors and transmitted by careless 
copyists. It is based upon a Middle Indic ver- 
nacular, which provides the basic grammar and 
is supplemented, especially lexically, by continu- 
ing recourse to other Middle Indic dialects and to 
Sanskrit. Unfortunately, it is not possible to 
identify the region and period of the basic dialect, 
and Edgerton rejects the identifications proposed 
by other scholars (Liiders, Dschi). Second, Ed- 
gerton finds three strata in the language of the 
texts. The oldest stratum which consists of little 
more than the Mahavastu is the least Sanskritized 
and has the most pronounced Middle Indic char- 
acter both in its verses and in its prose. In the 
second stratum there is little hybridization outside 
the verses. In the third both verses and prose are 
hybridized in phonology and morphology but the 
vocabulary has many Middle Indic elements. 
Third, a considerable amount of the Sanskritiza- 
tion, especially of the phonology, is artificial, as is 
shown in verses, where frequently the written 
forms in the MSS violate the metre. It as though 
the texts, at least the older ones, were composed 
and transmitted orally before being redacted into a 
written form which pedantically employed “ stand- 
ard” Sanskrit orthography. Fourth, the language 
was greatly influenced by metrical considerations ; 
that is, in the vss. syllables were often lengthened 
or shortened to fit the metre, and in prose there 
were many similar alterations of quantity in vary- 
ing circumstances, which in KEdgerton’s opinion 
first arose for metrical reasons. On this point 
Professor Helmer Smith has already questioned 
some of Edgerton’s conclusions, and Edgerton re- 
plies in his Grammar in a long note (pp. 5-6). 
The Grammar deals with phonology, samdhi, 
noun and adjective inflection and formation, and 
the verb. Syntax is treated in certain special sec- 
tions and also passingly throughout the work in 
connection with other topics. All statements are 
illustrated by examples with exact reference to 
texts. All the verbal bases of BHS are listed 
alphabetically in a final section with a synopsis of 
forms—present, perfect, aorist, future, infinitive, 
gerund, or other—which are all prevailingly based 
upon the present stem. The Dictionary discusses 
all words with special BHS forms or uses different 
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from those of “standard” Sanskrit. Many of 
these are hyper-Sanskritisms based upon false 
analysis of Middle Indic forms. Both Grammar 
and Dictionary record in detail the observations of 
other scholars upon the material discussed and 
give related data from other Indic sources, es- 
pecially Pali, and have copious references to Tibe- 
tan interpretations. The Grammar has no index. 
Edgerton feels that its very full Table of Con- 
tents and the references to it when words are 
treated in the Dictionary make an index largely 
superfluous. It remains to be seen in usage 
whether or not that is true. 

Revisions of Edgerton’s work in specific details 
will doubtless be made continuously, if slowly, for 
many years to come, and points which he has not 
explained will receive clarifying comment. 
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As a happy afterthought Edgerton prepared a 
Reader of BHS for students wishing to study the 
language, and gives 76 pages of edited prose and 
verse texts, almost all from the Mahavastu, La- 
litavistara, and Saddharmapundarika, with just a 
few pages from other texts. In the textual notes 
are frequent references to the Grammar. 

Finally, the publication of all three volumes has 
been substantially aided by financial contributions, 
which have made it possible to sell them far below 
the cost of manufacture. The contributors are to 
be congratulated on having put their alms in so 
worthy a receptacle. 


W. NorMAN Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Buddhist Texts Through the Ages. Newly trans- 
lated from the original Pali, Sanskrit, Chi- 
nese, Tibetan, Japanese and Apabhramsa. 
Edited by Epwarp ConzeE in collaboration 
with I. B. Horner, D. SNELLGROVE, A. 
Watey. Pp. 323. New York: PHILOSOPHI- 
cAL Lrprary, 1954. 


In a prefatory note to his earlier book Bud- 
dhism, Its Essence and Development, Edward 
Conze wrote, “ It may one day be possible to offer 
the reader a Selection from the main Documents 
of Buddhist thinking which would substantiate 
much that is merely stated here.” Buddhist Texts 
fulfills that hope. Here are spread before the 
reader examples from the several languages of 
literary Buddhism, representative of the teach- 
ings which have grown to importance with vary- 
ing degrees of emphasis in different countries. 
Buddhist thinking was a developing enterprise, 
unfolding in several large areas of Asia. Its full 
impressiveness cannot be gained by limiting atten- 
tion to only one of its forms, either in Southern 
or Northern Asia. The ramifications constitute 


something of an organic siructure which needs to 
be seen as a whole. Selections in this volume aid 
the interested reader to that end. Through them 
he may see for himself that Mahayana thought is 
not a degeneration from Hinayana nor is Hina- 
yana transcended by Mahayana. Variations of the 
ideas in Ceylon, Tibet, China and Japan do not 


lack continuity with the parent stock in India. 
While offshoots may diverge, they still partake of 
the impulse of a common life. 

Readings in the volume are arranged in four 
parts. Those in the first part are selected by Miss 
I. B. Horner, successor to Mrs. Rhys Davids as 
the leading authority on Pali Buddhism. Her ex- 
tracts from the Theravadin literature are grouped 
under the familiar triad Buddha, Law (Dhamma), 
and Order (Samgha). They are arranged in re- 
verse order, however, introducing texts concerning 
the monastic community (Samgha) first. This has 
the advantage of emphasizing the character of the 
social group which became the bearer of the ideas. 
Teachings (Dhamma) are represented by classic 
doctrines, The Five Faculties, Conditioned Genesis, 
and the Object of Wisdom. These throw light re- 
spectively on the right mode of conduct for de- 
liverance, the succession of ills springing from 
ignorance, and the final attainment through. en- 
lightenment of Nirvana. Coming last are the 
Buddha texts, which exalt him as the great at- 
tainer and shower of the way. Miss Horner’s 
translations are clear and readable, free from all 
but an unavoidable minimum of technical terms. 

The second part of the anthology consists of 
passages from Mahayana texts, drawn chiefly from 
Sanskrit literature by Edward Conze. These cover 
a wide range of topics, including Mahayanist criti- 
cisms of the Hinayana position, explications of 
advanced concepts such as the Bodhisattva with 
his Infinite Compassion, the Eternal Buddha with 
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his Three Bodies, Perfect Wisdom, Emptiness, the 
Buddhism of Faith, and the Mind-Only doctrine 
of the Yogacarins. This section, inevitably more 
difficult for the general reader though of much 
interest to the advanced student, can most profit- 
ably be studied in connection with Conze’s Bud- 
dhism (2nd edition, 1953), Chs. V-VII, where 
inter-connections among the ideas are shown. 
The third part contains portions of Tantric 
Buddhist literature chosen by Dr. D. Snellgrove, 
Lecturer in Tibetan at the London School of 
Oriental and African Studies. In this we find that 
perplexing mixture of primitive beliefs and Bud- 
dhist philosophy which Conze has described in his 
earlier work (Ch, VIII) as “ Magical Buddhism.” 
Here supreme enlightenment is conceived as com- 
plete well-being, enjoyment of all desires, includ- 
ing the sensuous, as well as serenity of mind flow- 
ing from a wisdom transcending all distinctions 
and delusions of phenomenal existence, while the 
bliss of union with absolute truth (The Innate) is 
quite frankly symbolized by sexual union (appar- 
ently a rationalized hold-over from primitive fer- 
tility rites). Rituals of magic words and acts are 
included. In thought, the releasing realization is 
that there is no distinction between Samsara and 
Nirvana, the manifestations and the essence of the 
world. For the understanding of such texts, sel- 
dom seen in anthologies, most readers will need to 
refer to Conze’s chapter cited above or to some 
larger treatment of Tantric Buddhism as a whole, 
as suggested by the Editors in their Introduction. 
In the fourth part, texts from China and Japan 
are selected by Arthur Waley. These represent 
(1) Chinese translations of texts originating in 
India but no longer extant in Sanskrit or Pali, 
and (2) texts first produced in China and Japan. 
Waley’s introductions to the two sections furnish 
brief historical background. For the most parts 
the extracts are interesting glimpses into more 
popular phases of Buddhism as actually practiced 
in China. They are in such forms as parables, 
brief doctrinal statements, accounts showing the 
steadfast piety of nuns, a historically important 


passage from the conversations of Shen Hui (an 
eighth century Ch‘an teacher) ete. The series closes 
with a very human personal report by a Japanese 
pilgrim of the Tendai Sect traveling in China. 
Passing through the Chinese capital K‘ai Feng on 
his way to T“ai Shan in 1073, he was ordered by the 
Chinese emperor to pray for rain, Not adept in 
Tantric magic, he set up instead a Lotus Scripture 
Altar and chanted and prayed for two days until 
rain fell, thus impressing the imperial family with 
the superior magic of his sect. Such passages do not 
reflect the high subtleties of the greatest Chinese 
Buddhist thinkers or of the great founders of 
schools in Japan but they have their place for our 
understanding of values more commonly cherished. 
In one brief doctrinal passage from the Chi Hsin 
Lun (Text 209), Waley’s felicity in translation is 
once more demonstrated by his rendering of the 
metaphysical term Chen-ju (Skt. Tathata). He 
gives “ The Truly So ” instead of the “‘ Suchness ” 
or “ Thusness ” commonly used. This rendering 
not only fits the Chinese expression: it is readily 
understood English as well. Technically, “ Such- 
ness ” or “ Thusness ” is a more precise equivalent 
of the Sanskrit word, but “ The Truly So” more 
faithfully reflects the significance of Chen-ju for 
the Chinese reader. 

The volume is usefully furnished with a Bibli- 
ography of original language works, a list of ref- 
erences to Sources used, a Glossary of technical 
terms with their Sanskrit equivalents, and a table 
of Abbreviations. On the whole Buddhist Tezts is 
a welcome addition to our anthologies in this field. 
Its samplings give wider coverage, perhaps, than 
any other. Its fresh translations are by reliable 
scholars. Of necessity, their brevity fails to con- 
vey the impression the full texts make on advanced 
scholars, and beginners will find hard going in 
some passages without resort to other helps. For 
medium advanced students it will doubtless prove 
a stimulating and suggestive source-book. 


CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 
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Le traité économique du “ Soueichou,” Etudes sur 
la société et économie de la Chine médiévale 
I. By Errenne Batazs. (Tirage a part du 
T‘oung pav, vol. XLII, livr. 3-4, pp. 113- 
329). Leiden, 1953. 


This monograph is an important contribution 
to the economic history of China in the 6th and 
early 7th centuries. The author, Dr. Balazs, whose 
pioneer synthesis, “ Beitrige zur Wirtschaftsge- 
schichte der T‘ang-Zeit,” MSOS 1931-1933, re- 
mains the major source of information in a west- 
ern language, is a veteran scholar in the field. In 
step with the advancement of knowledge in the 
field during the last two decades, Dr. Balazs re- 
veals still more resourcefulness in the present 
work. His critical treatment of Chinese texts and 
his extensive reference to modern studies in both 
oriental and western languages serve as a model 
of thorough and sound scholarship. 

In this monograph Dr. Balazs for the first time 
makes available an annotated translation of the 
whole chapter shih-huo chih or “economic treat- 
ise” in the standard history Sui shu. Like other 
treatises in the Sut shu, the shih-huo chih covers 
not only the Sui dynasty (581-617) but also 
Northern Ch‘ (550-577), Northern Chou (557- 
580), Liang (502-557) and Ch‘en (557-589). 
As a matter of fact, it is the most important single 
source of economic history for the period. 

Among the fifteen standard histories covering 
the period from antiquity through Sui, only five 
contain each a treatise on economic affairs, namely, 
Shih chi 30, Han shu 24AB, Chin shu 26, Wei 
shu 110, and Sut shu 24. Shih chi 30 has been 
translated by Chavannes in his famous Mémoires 
historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien; Han shu 24AB by 
Dr. Nancy Lee Swann in her Food and Money in 
Ancient China (Princeton, 1950), and Chin shu 
26 by myself in HJAS 9 (1946). In her able 
article “The Argumentation of the Shih-huo 
chih” in HJAS 11 (1948), Dr. Rhea E. Blue has 
independently translated the postface of Shih chi 
30, the introduction and conclusion of Han shu 
24AB, the introduction and a memorial in Wei 
shu 110, and the introduction of Sut shu 24. With 
the publication of the monograph by Dr. Balazs, 
the only early shih-huo chih still not yet com- 
pletely translated is Wet shu 110 unless one wishes 
to count also the chapters on economic affairs 
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supplemented by later scholars and included in 
the Erh-shih-wu shih pu-pten. 

The monograph is divided into four parts: 
introduction (pp. 114-128), translation (pp. 129- 
181), notes (pp. 182-240), and appendices (pp. 
241-329). The concise introduction consists of 
four parts: (1) nature of the Sui shu, (2) value 
of the economic treatise, (3) major social and 
economic problems of the middle ages, (4) remarks 
on the translation. The French translation is 
faithful and readable. The notes to the transla- 
tion are scholarly and abundant. Especially help- 
ful are the long notes which contain discussions 
and tables on social classes (60, 63), taxes and 
corvée (64, 101, 130, 167), land regulations (99, 
131), and coins (218, 249). The appendices are 
rather miscellaneous in nature. Their titles may 
be roughly translated and identified as follows: 
(1) The revolt of the Six Garrisons and the divi- 
sion of the Wei (524-534), (2) The military 
organization of the Wei and their successors, 
(3) A contemporary document on the land system 
of the Northern Ch‘ (the Kuan-tung feng-su 
chuan by Sung Hsiao-wang quoted in Tung tien 
2), (4) The Six Articles of Su Ch‘o (544) (a 
program of governmental reforms), (5) Statistics 
of medieval literature (a study of the ching-chi 
chih BFE of the Sui shu), (6) Description of 
the regions and modes of life at the beginning of 
the 7th century (based on the ti-li chih of the Su 
shu), and (7) Chronological table of major events 
of the 6th century. As materials of social and 
economic history, appendices (3) and (6) are 
particularly valuable. 

In the French translation I find only a few 
places where the rendering appears erroneous or 


doubtful. These may be discussed briefly as 
follows: 
P. 130, 1. 6. The Chinese text Yi chih chiu- 


teng #5 HlILS is translated as “ Yu institua les 
neuf classes (de la hiérarchie).” I believe what 
is referred to here are the nine grades of land and 
nine grades of tax described in the chapter “ Yi- 
kung” of the Shu ching. The translation may 
read something like “ Yu institua les neuf classes 
(de terre et de l’impét).” Dr. Blue has “Yi 
regulated the nine ranks,” which is also wrong. 
P. 135, 1. 6. The Chinese sheng-k‘ou A: 
here means “esclaves” rather than “bestiaux.” 
In Tang and earlier texts, sheng-k‘ou refers to 
war captives or slaves but not beasts as it some- 
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times does in later times. For example, see the 
famous case in San kuo chih, Wei chih 30 on 
Japan, correctly translated as “slaves” by Ryi- 
saku Tsunoda in his Japan in the Chinese Dynas- 
tic Histories, edited by L. C. Goodrich (South 
Pasadena, 1951), p. 11. 

P. 147, 1.25. For la vaste mer read Ts‘ang-hat. 
This is a matter of consistency. Cf. p. 163, 170. 

P. 156, 1. 21. The Chinese expressions shu- 
yung ting-fang BRHF {Ehy and mien-i shou-yung 
BE Wee§ are synonymous, meaning “to pay the 
yung (tax in lieu of services) and to stop or to 
be exempted from rendering services.” The trans- 
lation “les contributions et les services furent 
supprimés ” is incorrect. 

P. 159, 1. 25. For Siao P%ing-louw read Stao- 
ping. The place Siao-p‘ing, also called Siao- 
piing-tsin 7»2B@t, was near Meng-tsin, Honan. 
It is found also in Wet shu 110 as one of eight 
places where government granaries were estab- 
lished because of easy water translation. 

P.170,1.3. Ma p% chih shih-wan 35 Pt27E-+- 33. 


For On arriva alors a avoir 100.000 chevaux read 
Le priz dun cheval alla jusqu’a 100.000 (piéces 
de monnaie). 

P. 174, lines 13-14. “Au nord du Houai, il y 
avait plus de 100 grands marches et plus de 10 
petits marches.” The translation is correct for 
the Sui shu text. But if one chooses to follow 
the text in T‘ung tien 11 which gives tzu-yii ] fi 
“besides” instead of pai-yii Af “over a hun- 
dred,” the number of the large markets would be 
singular or indefinite. This difference perhaps 
should be mentioned in a footnote. 

P. 178, 1.17. I tang-shih U—'-+. For diz 
préces (de la monnaie pou-ts‘iuan) read dix piéces 
(de la monnate de cing chou). The 5-shu coin 
was the unit of standard. 

P. 179, lines 25-29. These lines describe the 
situation after the decree ordering the circulation 
of the new coin. They are not contents of a 
decree. 


LIEN-SHENG YANG 
HarRvaRD UNIVERSITY 





Liang Chi-ch‘ao and the Mind of Modern China. 
By JosepH R. LENENSON. Pp. xii + 216. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvarp UNI- 
VERSITY PREss, 1953. 


In the latter part of the nineteenth century 
China began to feel the strain of the severe pres- 
sure of the West. Could Chinese culture withstand 
this pressure, picking and choosing at will only 
those Western devices which had the interest of 
novelty? Or was Chinese civilization in greater 
jeopardy, forced to defnd its inner essence against 
Westernization by an armor of Western techniques 
and skills? Or had the West dealt Chinese tradi- 
tion a fatal blow, from which no recovery by way 
of compromise or adjustment was possible? One 
of the Chinese intellectuals who struggled most 
valiantly with this problem was Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, 
and Joseph Levenson’s recently published study is 
an acute account and analysis of his life and 
thought. 

Liang was both an actor in China’s political 
history, and a scholar searching for the meaning 
of that history. In his organization of this book, 
Levenson recognizes these two aspects of Liang’s 
career, He defines three stages in Liang’s develop- 


ment. Each of these three stages is dealt with in 
two chapters. In the first of these paired chapters 
Levenson writes “as a chronicler, to recount his 
[ Liang’s] contribution, “in the other as “a his- 
torian, to comprehend it.” The first period of 
Liang’s life, which Levenson properly calls “ meta- 
morphosis,” covers the years from Liang’s birth 
in 1873 through the Reform Movement of 1898. 
Liang begins as a bright boy, quick at acquiring 
the conventional Confucian learning which in an 
earlier day would have led him into a conventional 
career in the Chinese civil service. He earns the 
second degree in the examinations and marries 
the examiner’s daughter. In 1890 he fails the 
metropolitan examination and comes under the 
influence of K‘ang Yu-wei, the “ Modern Sage,” 
already noted for his unorthodox interpretation 
of Confucianism and his knowledge of the West. 
As K‘ang’s chief disciple Liang is at K‘ang’s side 
during the brief period in the summer of 1898 
when the Emperor attempts reforms, and subse- 
quently, like K‘ang, flees to Japan, while the 
Empress Dowager puts a price on his head. During 
these years Liang formulates the first of his three 
answers to the agonizing question which has con- 
fronted modern Chinese at every turn—“ How 
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can a Chinese be reconciled to the observable dissi- 
pation of his cultural inheritance?” (p. 5). 
Liang’s first answer, in the spirit and manner 
of K‘ang Yu-wei, is to invoke the sanction of a 
prophetic Confucius for Westernization. China, 
in its glorious past, anticipated democracy and 
science: by corruption it has lost them, but it is 
inherently capable of them. Liang accepts the idea 
of progress, which he regards as an eminently Con- 
fucian idea. China, following its own path, moves 
toward the same goals as does the West. Chinese 
need not despair: Chinese tradition is not dead 
but alive. But behind this brave front, this plead- 
ing of antiquity for purposes of reform, Liang is 
aware of the decay of Chinese culture and of the 
urgency of Westernization. He is already caught 
on the horns of his life-long dilemma: he cannot 
reconcile history and value. 

From 1898 until 1911 Liang is an exile from 
China with his base of operations in Japan. He 
outshines his master K‘ang Yu-wei, and by cease- 
less activity in journalism and in educational 
affairs exercises great influence on the many 
Chinese students in Japan and on overseas Chinese. 
These years are Liang’s “ golden age ” as an intel- 
lectual leader. As spokesman of the Reform group 
he has dealings with Sun Yat-sen, leader of the 
Revolutionaries. He travels, to Hawaii, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Ceylon, Australia, Canada, and 
the United States. In these years he works his 
way through to another answer to the riddle of 
China’s relation to the West. Assorted Western 
ideas are brought together to buttress his now 
position,—Darwinian evolution, the survival of the 
fittest, racial theory, Carlyle’s idea of the hero in 
history. Thus fortified, Liang sloughs off his 
Chinese culturalism and emerges as a nationalist. 
He fragments the West into nations. Of all the 
western nations, England wins his greatest admira- 
tion. England stands at the head of the proces- 
sion; other nations such as France and Germany 
have lagged behind. But China, too, is a nation, 
not a world culture, and by recognizing the 
strength of other peoples and rivalry with them, 
may hope to catch up and to survive in the struggle 


for existence. Liang repudiates the traditional 


Chinese disdain of war, transforms Confucius from 
a prophet into a hero, and views “ modern” 
parliamentary devices which many Western states 
have only recently adopted and which China too 
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can adopt. Here is another way in which China 
can be saved. 

In 1912 Liang returns to China, founds the 
Progressive party, and holds political offices. He 
is shocked by and maneuvres to block Yiian Shih- 
k‘ai’s enthronement. But his participation in 
republican politics after Yiian’s death brings no 
satisfaction, and for the last ten years of his life, 
which ends in 1929, he is chiefly active in academic 
circles, as a sort of “elder statesman” among 
Chinese intellectuals, In this final period Liang 
reverses many of the ideas of his second, nation- 
alist phase. With the First World War, Liang 
feels relieved of the necessity of apologizinz for 
China. Now the West bears the stigma of vulgar 
materialism and spiritual bankruptcy. Liang is 
a dualist. Matter and spirit make up reality ; The 
West has understood only matter, China has under- 
stood spirit. China can now, in the fullness of 
cultural pride, take science from the West and pay 
the debt by contributing to the West her spiritual 
knowledge. For the traditional West which 
oppressed China is sick unto death, doomed by 
materialism. Thus in the last stage of his intel- 
lectual development, Liang achieves a reconcilia- 
tion with Chinese tradition, but it is a reconcilia- 
tion which is superficial and anachronistic. 

Levenson’s analysis of Liang’s development is 
very ably done. He is thoroughly familiar with 
Liang’s complex and contradictory intellectual 
history, he follows sure-footedly all Liang’s bewil- 
dering changes of direction, he traps him in incon- 
sistencies, he pushes beneath the surface confusion 
and contradictions to Liang’s essential ideas. But 
the study is almost too well done, so that this 
reviewer is left with the curious impression that 
the biographer has outshone the subject of the 
biography. Levenson is self-consciously “ philo- 
sophical ” and didactic. He identifies the questions 
which Liang could not identify, he sees all the 
flaws in Liang’s would-be answers. Here, under 
the clinical observer’s sharp scrutiny, is Liang, 
like a rat in a maze, running down one blind alley 
after another, doubling back on himself, never 
finding the way out. Just as no man is a hero to 
his valet, Liang does not emerge as a hero to his 
biographer. As Levenson recognizes, self-knowl- 
edge is hard to come by. Liang could not be 
expected to identify his illness of intellectual 
alienation from yet emotional attachment to his 
tradition: his biographer is under obligation to be 
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a competent diagnostician. But the study is so 
sharp, so critical that Liang is shrunk by it to 
childish size, and one must as a corrective remind 
onesself that Liang was an historical figure of 
considerable stature; not a mere muddle-headed 
rationalizer, but an intelligent and indefatigable 
scholar and journalist who courageously turned his 
considerable talents to the effort to face acute 
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problems of acculturation. If his efforts to answer 
an unanswerable question were neither completely 
logical nor even practically effective, that is be- 
cause “the basic inconsistencies in Liang’s work 
were put there by history, not by Liang’s artless- 
ness ” (p. 153) as his biographer recognizes. 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 
Mount Ho.yoke CouLeGe 





Official Relations between China and Japan, 1368- 
1549. By Wane Y1-T‘uNG. (Harvard-Yench- 
ing Institute Studies IX). Pp. xi+ 128. 
Cambridge: Harvarp UNIVERSITY PREss, 
1953. 


Official Relations between China and Japan, 
1368-1549 is a significant contribution to our 
understanding of a fascinating and elusive subject, 
the relationship between Ming China and Ashi- 
kaga Japan, concerning which one Japanese his- 
torian has employed the term kamen {ify (false 
face, mask, things not what they seem) as a de- 
scriptive term.’ Officially, from the Chinese stand- 
point, this was simply another tributary relation- 
ship with an outer semi-barbarian country, albeit 
a particularly obstreperous one, which had to be 
managed with an unusually skillful combining of 
threat and cajolery. But on the Japanese side 
we observe a most interesting array of attitudes, 
ranging from purring humility to honest respect 
to barefaced insolence toward the “ Heavenly 
Ming.” 

Perhaps unfortunately, Mr. Wang has not seen 
fit to venture conclusions of his own concerning 
the overall nature and effectiveness of China’s 
traditional international system which his and 
other studies would bring to mind, but he has 
nevertheless added significant detailed information 
to what we can learn of the Ming-Ashikaga rela- 
tionship from such works as Yoshi S. Kuno’s 
Japanese Expansion on the Asiatic Continent 
(Berkeley, 1937) and Delmer M. Brown’s Money 
Economy in Medieval Japan (New Haven, 1951). 

Mr. Wang’s book is divided into five chapters: 


* Miura Shiko = 7fjJR)F7 “ Nichi-Min Boeki no Hat- 
ten ni tsuite” [On the Development of Japanese-Ming 
Foreign Trade], Shirin XII (1927), 204. 


an introduction, which contains some discussion 
of sources, three chronologically arranged chapters 
in which the author discusses in sequence the 
efforts of the Hung-wu emperor to get Japan to 
send tributary missions to his court, the belated 
but enthusiastic Japanese response in the early 
Yung-lo period, the temporary cessation of mis- 
sions by Yoshimochi, and then one by one the 
eleven official Japanese missions which journeyed 
to China between 1433 and 1549. In a final and 
very necessary chapter Mr. Wang explains the ups 
and downs of the relationship in economic terms, 
how and why the Japanese became increasingly 
enthusiastic about sending tributary missions to 
China, while the Ming court became increasingly 
reluctant to receive them. The gist of this is that 
the Japanese missions after 1433 became, more and 
more, large scale trading operations, bringing in 
addition to the regular tributary articles “ supple- 
mentary ” items, sometimes several shiploads, to 
sell to the Chinese government or on the Chinese 
market. In these extra-curricular transactions the 
Japanese were not hesitant to quarrel about prices 
or even about the type of money to be used to pay 
for the goods, and they sometimes engaged in 
brawls with Chinese officials or among themselves 
over the profits of the trade. It is not surprising 
that the Ming government, whose first interest 
seems always to have been the political one of 
tributary relationship, and which paid the bills 
for upkeep and gifts for the Japanese envoys, 
became dissatisfied with this and sought to curtail 
the missions and the trade. 

Mr. Wang suggests, however, that the termina- 
tion of official relations in 1549 was not entirely 
the doing of the Ming. In addition in Japan 
“internal conditions had become too unstable to 
permit such large scale undertakings ” (p. 80). 
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Footnotes follow each chapter and there is a 
glossary and index, but no bibliography. 

The study raises a number of questions which 
would seem to merit further investigation and 
explanation : 

(1). Is the factor of Japanese “ nationalism,” 
so much stressed in the pre World War II writings 
of Takekoshi, Akiyama, and other Japanese his- 
torians and reiterated by Kuno, really significant 
in Ashikaga-Ming relations? Mr. Wang apparent- 
ly accepts the view that it is (pp. 2, 47), but how 
does it square with the “ardent admiration ” 
(p. 3) for things Chinese held by Japanese 
Buddhist monks (the intellectual lords of Japan ?) 
and the deadly strife among feudal houses (the 
political and economic lords of Japan?). Who 
had this nationalism? The Waké (pirates), whose 
bands included many Chinese?? The common 


people? Or is it something read into the Ashikaga 
period by nationalist-minded twentieth century 
writers? On this difficult question it would be 
most interesting to have a fuller analysis of the 
temporary cessation of official relations during 
Yoshimochi’s tenure. Mr. Wang says the reasons 


2 Perhaps the “most powerful and spectacular Wak6é 
leader was a Chinese, Wang Chih (Japanese pronuncia- 
tion Gchoku) FE jf. Delmer M. Brown, Money Economy 
in Medieval Japan (New Haven, 1951), p. 28; see also 
ibid., p. 29. 


for Yoshimochi’s attitude are “ not entirely clear ” 
(p. 47), but he does not explore further than to 
suggest “a strong element of nationalism in it” 
(p. 47). 

(2). What was the role of the Waké (pirates) 
as unofficial “traders ” during the period? How 
did the volume of goods they handled compare or 
contrast with that handled by the official missions ? 
Mr. Wang, in limiting his study to “ official ” 
relations, can omit consideration of this very 
elusive subject, but it is clear that the “ official ” 
Japanese visists to China were very few compared 
to the “ unofficial,” and a full understanding of 
the economic aspects of Sino-Japanese relations 
of the period must integrate the two in proper 
proportion. 

(3). Mr. Wang mentions in passing the 
appointment in 1433 by the Ming Emperor of 
the Japanese priest Déen 34} to the post of 
abbot of Tenryiji temple in Japan. Such a 
happening raises many questions—how was this 
received in Japan, were there instances of com- 
parable appointments in other “ lesser ” countries ? 
Further study of these questions might lead to a 
refinement of our understanding of the operation 
of the Ming tributary system. 


HiLtary Conroy 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





The Proto-Malayo-Polynesian Laryngeals. By Is!- 
porE DygeNn. (William Dwight Whitney Lin- 
guistic Series.) Pp. viii 65. Baltimore: 
Lineuistic Sociery oF AMERICA, 1953. 


The author is already well known to students 
of Malayo-Polynesian linguistics, in which field he 
has set himself the long-range task of systemati- 
cally expanding and clarifying our knowledge 
of Proto-Malayo-Polynesian as originally recon- 
structed by O. Dempwolff. In this monograph he 
takes up problems posed by Dempwolff’s recon- 
structed laryngeal phonemes, which he considers 
to have been phonetically a glottal stop /q/ 
(Dempwolff’s /h/) and a glottal spirant /h/ 
(Dempwolff’s /’/). 

Dyen’s “ treatment of the laryngeals differs from 
Dempwolff’s in a number of respects: (1) in 
weighing the evidence of different languages; (2) 


in the assumptions and hypotheses made regarding 
the correspondences which lead to the reconstruc- 
tion of the laryngeals; (3) in the hypotheses con- 
cerning the membership of correspondences in re- 
constructed phonemes.” As a result, where Demp- 
wolff postulated that all Proto-Malayo-Polynesian 
words were without initial or final vowels, Dyen 
reconstructs a number of words as having these 
characteristics. He is able to demonstrate the 
original absence of any consonant in initial, inter- 
vocalic, and final positions as well as the presence 
of */q/ and */h/ in all three of these positions. 
In doing so he clears up a great many inconsis- 
tencies resulting from Dempwolff’s hypotheses. 
Always a careful worker, Dyen thoroughly docu- 
ments his findings and indicates the exceptions 
which call for special explanation and the problems 
which remain to be studied. His monograph is 
indispensable to anyone working henceforth in 
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comparative Malayo-Polynesian linguistics. Those 
consulting it, however, should be warned of an im- 
portant typographical error. In the first footnote, 
where Dyen gives a key to the symbols he uses as 
compared with those used by Dempwolff, there are 
several serious misprints, They make it necessary 
to refer to one of Dyen’s earlier publications for 
clarification of the key. 

Dyen’s revisions of Dempwolff’s reconstructions 
tend to confirm a situation—already implied by 
Dempwolff’s work—regarding the widely held view 
of Indonesian as a distinct sub-family of Malayo- 
Polynesian; namely, that within the Indonesian 
group of languages alone there appear to be all the 
data necessary for a proper reconstruction of 
Proto-Malayo-Polynesian, This is “ definitely sur- 
prising within the framework of the comparative 
method. An analogous result in the field of Indo- 


European languages would be to find that the pho- 
nemes of Proto-Indo-European could be recon- 
structed in all positions from a comparison of 
some number of only Germanic languages, or of 
only Indo-Iranian languages, etc. The comparison 
of cognates from any single sub-family of Indo- 
European languages must prove insufficient for 
otherwise the proto-language of the subgroup 
would be identical with the more ancient proto- 
language.” The implication is clear that within 
the so-called Indonesian group there are repre- 
sentatives of several major sub-families of Malayo- 
Polynesian. Their proper delineation is imperative 
if the comparative study of Malayo-Polynesian 
languages is to be built on firm foundations. 


Warp H. GoopENoUGH 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Hanun6o-English Vocabulary by Haroitp C. 
ConkLin. (University of California Publi- 
cations in Linguistics, Vol. 9, pp. i + 290, 
1 map). Berkeley and Los Angeles: UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PREss, 1953. 


The Hanunéo are “ the largest aggregate (5,500- 
6,000) of relatively unassimilated mountain pa- 
gans on the island of Mindoro” (Philippines). 
Harold Conklin is a California-Yale scholar with 
extensive field experience in the Philippines. He 
has the healthy respect of all who know his lin- 
guistic and anthropological ability. 

Conklin’s lithoprinted Hanundéo-English Vocab- 
ulary is an exceptionally valuable contribution to 
knowledge of the languages of the non-Christian 
peoples of the Philippines, of which, apart from 
Father Vanoverbergh’s Dictionary of Lepanto Igo- 
rot, painfully little lexical material is generally 
accessible, 

Some of the features contributing to the excel- 
lence of this vocabulary are: a completely pho- 
nemic transcription; names for more than 350 
fauna and 550 flora, a large percentage of which 
are provided with their scientific binominals and 


details of local uses; numerous geographical and 
personal names; indications of sources of borrow- 
ings, where these are known a brief description 
of the Indic-derived Hanundo syllabic script; nu- 
merous examples of usage in context, especially 
of idioms; numerous literary and archaic terms, 
especially those used in characteristic Hanundéo 
songs. 

In addition to his manifest command of the 
scientific details involved, Conklin has a very 
pleasing style of writing his dictionary entries, 
combining necessary terseness with refreshing 
readability. A listing of the affixes which have 
been observed to occur with each word base re- 
corded would have added to the linguistic value 
of the work. 

It is very much hoped that a second volume, 
embodying the results of Conklin’s 1952-54 field 
work among the Hanundo, will be added to this 
one. An English-Hanundéo cross-reference index, 
in the style of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
dictionaries, would materially enhance the value 
of the two volumes. 

RicHarD 8S. PITTMAN 


SuMMe_R INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS, 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH DaKOoTA 
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The Indus Civilization. By Sir Mortimer 
WueEeEteR. (The Cambridge History of India: 
Supplementary Volume.) Pp. xi + 98 + 24 
pls. + 13 figs. Cambridge: THe UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1953. 


No one could more appropriately have been 
selected to write this supplementary volume to the 
Cambridge History of India than Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler whose work, while Director-General of 
Archaeology in India in the years immediately 
following the last war, brought the socio-economic 
aspects of the Indus civilization into clear focus 
and explained the end of this major civilization. 
It is further suitable that this volume be written 
by an archeologist since the earliest civilization of 
India is prehistoric, its writing still undeciphered 
and preserved inscriptions of such a character and 
brevity that it is unlikely they would contribute 
much to the reconstruction of life and history. 

The subject is covered with admirable clarity 
and conciseness in all its essential phases, the 
ancient environment, the background to the civili- 
zation, its character so far as this can be deduced 
from architecture and the distribution of settle- 
ments, its material culture, religion, and chrono- 
logical position. 

Yet Wheeler’s task was not an easy one. The 
main difficulties are two, the faulty character of 
data secured before Wheeler’s work, and its un- 
representative character for the civilization as a 
whole. The earlier extensive excavations at Mo- 
henjo-daro and Harappa were made without 
enough, skilled archeologists to supervise them 
adequately, and the publication of a tremendous 
body of material became the almost superhuman 
task largely of one man, Ernest Mackay. Further- 
more, despite years of work, essentially nothing 
is known of development and change in the civili- 
zation, nothing definite of its origin, and tanta- 
lizingly little only of its predecessors and con- 
temporaneous neighbors. Wheeler’s brilliant and 
original analysis of the archaeological remains of 
the citadels of the two great cities of the Indus 
Valley shows how much can be deduced from truly 
slight evidence. In contrast is his account of the 
other aspects of material culture, in which only 
the few statuettes and the seals provide some relief 
from essential drabness. Yet this drabness is 
doubtless far from reality and due to present in- 
adequate knowledge of the civilization. The pres- 
ent situation there is much as if Sumer were 
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known only from the excavations at Kish and 
Assur; no Royal Tombs of Ur discovered, no 
hordes of statuettes and other temple objects found 
on the Diyala, at Mari, or Lagash, and no literary 
record available for the Sumerians. 

What is lacking for the Indus civilization, to 
provide proofs of its creativity and vitality in the 
fields of art and material culture, are finds from 
the great buildings still unexcavated on the Citadel 
of Mohenjo-daro and from the cemeteries of rich 
citizens if not of the rulers of the country. The 
available picture of the Indus civilization is all 
too one-sided and incomplete. This can be rectified 
by future excavation, the clearance of palaces and 
temples and of rich tombs. Yet it is not purely 
the fault of earlier excavators and archeological 
chance that this situation exists. As the compari- 
son made just above with Sumer shows, in that 
small country there were many great cities which 
contribute richly to the picture of civilization at 
any one time. In India there are only the two 
capital cities, though perhaps another one or two 
may yet be found in the now desert regions to the 
east of the Valley. 


Wheeler compares the Mesopotamian and Indus 
civilizations from time to time, and it is indeed 
likely that there are general similarities between 
them resulting from the cultural stage to be antici- 
pated at the beginning of a civilization as well as 
specific likeness due to the Mesopotamian inspira- 
tion fundamental to the origin of the later civiliza- 
tion. Yet there are equally sharp and distinct 
differences between Sumer and the Indus showing 
the unique character developed by the latter civili- 
zation in its broader manifestations. 


To discuss but two which are mentioned by 
Wheeler, there is first the difference just noticed. 
The known extent of the Indus civilization is 
several times greater than Sumer, its known cities 
two to compare with the many Sumerian city 
states. Why this should be so is less likely to be 
explained by differences in fertility in the two 
river valleys, and consequent differences in the 
ability of agriculture to maintain cities, than in 
the fact that the Indus civilization probably de- 
veloped full-blown in a relatively short time while 
the Sumerian cities had a background of perhaps 
a thousand years as villages. The result on the 
Indus is a concentration of wealth and power at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa more comparable to 
the Old Kingdom Egyptian capital than to the 
great cities of Mesopotamia. 
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The second difference concerns the evidence for 
a compulsory social regimentation deduced from 
the character of laborer’s quarters and granaries 
at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, but also from the 
uniformity of material culture as represented 
throughout the civilization. Wheeler compares this 
regimentation with Egypt and Mesopotamia, and 
perhaps rightly so for Egypt, particularly the New 
Kingdom when compulsion was becoming a normal 
part of life. In Mesopotamia, however, the situa- 
tion was very different, and perhaps the analogy 
drawn between the Indus and Mesopotamia should 
be interpreted otherwise. The land of Sumer, 
before the Third Dynasty of Ur, was never so 
absolutely uniform culturally or so tightly or- 
ganized as the Indus civilization appears to have 
been. Nor was the complex state organization 
under the Third Dynasty of Ur, whose aim may 
have been to supervise practically all phases of 
life, based on compulsion. Rather it depended on 
a voluntary submission to authority which had 
its roots in the inextricably intermixed secular and 
religious functions of the state. In Karly Dynastic 
Sumer all citizens may have owed service to the 
god-and-city, but this was not in actuality a servile 
relationship. Administration of this service was 
through the city quarter, where families lived 
freely and in no sort of barracks. Nevertheless, 
it would be no suprise if barracks of the Harappa 
type were some day excavated close to temple 
granaries in Mesopotamia; but there they would 
have to be interpreted as slave quarters, which 
probably was also the case on the Indus. The 
Indus civilization is more aptly to be described as 
centralized than regimented. 

A more important conclusion arising from this 
discussion is that analogies with Egypt are a 
priori more apt to be useful in understanding the 
Indus civilization than those with Mesopotamia. 
Sumerian civilization was an original one; as such 
it organized slowly, gradually freeing itself of its 
background of village organization, but never com- 
pletely shedding the disunity and centrifugal 
tendencies of its city-state period. In contrast is 
Egypt where, following the borrowing of ideas 
from the civilization of protoliterate Sumer and 
perhaps some 400 years of sloughing off the pre- 
dynastic past, Egyptian national character and 
unity developed in full bloom in a very short time. 
For the Indus Valley there is general agreement 
that similar inspiration from Sumer inspired the 
development of its civilization; and, as in Egypt, 


that civilization is characterized by centralized or- 
ganization (greater than in contemporary Meso- 
potamia), uniformity of culture, and only a few 
main urban centers. These similarities may be 
less than accidental and the result of the reaction 
a vigorous, creative people show when suddenly 
exposed to a more developed way of life. A similar 
analogy may be drawn between the scripts of 
Egypt and the Indus. In Egypt writing seems to 
appear in adolescence (John Wilson, Burden of 
Egypt, 38) with the rebus-principle and a reper- 
toire of signs which, so far as known, does not 
diminish but gradually expands somewhat. The 
small number of Indus signs (compared to Sumer) 
and their uniformity throughout the considerable 
period in which they are known is more likely to 
be explained by Wilson’s theory than by Wheeler’s 
(p. 81). The conclusions to be drawn from this 
argument are that the developmental stages found 
in Sumer need not be expected in either Egypt 
or the Indus. In both the latter countries, civiliza- 
tion could begin without the more primitive, in- 
cumbent past of Sumer and consequently outstrip 
Sumer in both organization and the discovery of 
their uniform, national character. 


In a brief demonstration of this principle, I 
think future excavation is much more apt to reveal 
the following development of the Indus civilization 
than that suggested by Wheeler. The origin of the 
people who were to develop the Indus civilization 
is unknown. No arguments yet presented are suffi- 
ciently forceful to prove that their culture was 
genetically related to the Sumerian. It is not im- 
possible that there could be some connection with 
the Warka culture of Mesopotamia which precedes 
the development of Sumerian civilization, but this 
implies no close basic connection between the two 
civilizations as they came to be. These people 
appear suddenly, in the south supplanting the 
Amri culture at such settlements as Pandi Wahi 
and Ghazi Shah. In the north this stage, probably 
antecedent to civilization, appears to be undis- 
covered; there it is preceded apparently by a 
variant of some north Baluch culture. The culture 
at this time, as indicated by pottery, was still fluid 
and antecedent to mature Indus forms (Ancient 
India No. 5, 25). 

Hither at this time, or later, there was stimulus 
from Sumer. The ideas borrowed were gradually 
given their own Indus expression during a period 
in which this expression replaced the simpler cus- 
toms of the past. Oddly enough the known bor- 
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rowings are of a much more general character than 
the niched architecture and seal cylinders of the 
first three dynasties in Egypt. The result was a 
highly centralized and organized civilization with 
extraordinary uniformity of culture which sug- 
gests, as in Egypt, canons imposed by one king 
who may have had several capitals in the consider- 
able area of his state. Perhaps the crystallization 
of civilization is to be dated to the creation of cita- 
dels on platforms. This is suggested at Harappa, 
but will remain unsure until remains below the 
Mohenjo-daro citadel platform are extensively ex- 
plored and it is sure that the two citadels’ founda- 
tion was approximately contemporaneous. 


Decline came with the weaknesses inherent in 
a highly uniform, centralized, and rigid society. 
Why the civilization did not survive the Aryan 
onslaught is a problem best left unresolved, since 
there are too many possible explanations. It is, 
nevertheless, a highly interesting subject since all 
other civilizations seem to have been replaced by 
others of comparable or higher degree. 


This interpretation of the development of the 
Indus civilization remains incomplete without 
considering further its chronological relationships 
with Mesopotamia. Such considerations must be 
of general character, since the only definite cor- 
relation is between the Akkadian period and 
some phase of the Indus civilization, which one 
would expect to include the “citadel phase.” 
There is no reason Sumerians should not have 
reached India as early as they penetrated to 
Egypt. Caravaning would have been equally 
difficult to both distant lands, nor is there any 
reason shipping between the Indus and Euphrates 
should be excluded. Man around the beginning of 
the third millennium was venturesome on the seas, 
as trade between Egypt and Byblos and the settle- 
ment of Crete and Cyprus substantiates. This sets 
a possible lower time limit for the first contact 
with the Indus Valley, but has no sure bearing on 
that which resulted in the growth of the Indus 
civilization. 

Trade goods shipped between the Indus and 
Sumer seem to have been of such a nature that 
they have left practically no material trace (prob- 
ably textiles from Sumer, aromatic woods and 
ivory from India), though welcome evidence 


might be found at a coastal Indus trading em- 
porium or in the harbor quarters of a few southern 
Sumerian cities of the late Protoliterate and Early 
Dynastic periods. In the possibly permanent ab- 
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sence of the needed evidence it is, therefore, legiti- 
mate to consider that in Egypt some 400 years 
were required between Mesopotamian stumulus 
and the final discovery of national Egyptian forms. 
This analogy can not be pressed closely, because 
cultures and civilizations develop at greatly differ- 
ent rates. It does, however, suggest that 200 years 
is a minimum for the development of the Indus 
civilization. Wheeler’s date of 2500 B.c. for the 
advent of this civilization may easily be too low, 
especially if it be considered that the civilization 
may well have crystallized before there is extensive 
evidence for its contact with Sumer of the Akka- 
dian period. In other words, if national Indus 
identity be dated at the beginning of the Akkadian 
period (ca. 2300 B. cc.) only two hundred years are 
allowed for its development, but there is no neces- 
sity for assuming that the full-fledged Indus civili- 
zation can not have taken form before the Ak- 
kadian period. In all likelihood Mesopotamian 
stimulus was either not received or accepted before 
the Early Dynastic period, which then might ex- 
plain why autocratic government could have de- 
veloped quickly on the Indus. 


Be this as it may, there is no doubt of trade in 
the Akkadian period, the best evidence for which 
are not trade objects but seals lost by Indus sailors 
or bought as curios by Sumerian seafarers. Prob- 
ably the monkey figures, found from the late Early 
Dynastic period onwards, alone represent a trade 
object from India. 

If the beginning of the full-fledged Indus civili- 
zation be dated no later than 2300 B. c., it is diffi- 
cult to see why we must speculate that it continued 
throughout 800 years down to 1500 B.c. Fully 
developed civilization in Old Kingdom Egypt took 
only 500 years to decline; did the Indus civiliza- 
tion then “die on its feet,” merely continuing to 
exist until the Aryans fortunately arrived to topple 
it over? Perhaps, but there is new Mesopotamian 
evidence recently published in this Journat (Vol. 
74, especially pp. 7, 12, 14-15) by Leo Oppenheim 
which suggests that this need not have been the 
case. Briefly, the points made are the following, 
the evidence being predominantly from written 
sources of the Third Dynasty of Ur and subsequent 
periods. They concern trading with or via Telmun 
(modern Bahrein) and two, successively more 
distant, unidentified localities, Makkan and Me- 
luhha. Firstly, ivory imported via Telmun was 
rare during the Third Dynasty of Ur, relatively 
common in the Isin-Larsa period, and then ceases 
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to be mentioned with the First Dynasty of Baby- 
lon. Secondly, in the Akkadian period there was 
trade with Meluhha, Makkan, and Telmun; by 
the Third Dynasty of Ur Meluhha has dropped 
from sight, while by the Isin-Larsa period all 
eastern and southern imports come via Telmun, 
Makkan no longer being mentioned. Finally, the 
imports to Mesopotamia are copper, timber, stone, 
and (probably more pertinent here) beads and 
semiprecious stones, ivory and wood. 

Needless to say this evidence allows of no defi- 
nite conclusion. Oppenheim’s use of ivory imports 
to demonstrate trade with the Indus civilization 
is inconclusive since ivory is somewhat of a rarity 
at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. He need not be 
wrong, however, for ivory products may have been 
royal and religious possessions on the Indus and 
not distributed commonly; he is certainly right 
that ivory must indicate trade with India. Nor 
are literary indications for the use of ivory com- 
pletely trustworthy, as shown by the finding of an 
ivory arm four inches long from a statuette of the 
Third Dynasty of Ur in the latest season at 
Nippur. 

Yet if Meluhha be a name for the Indus Valley, 
and it is the most likely candidate known in Meso- 
potamian records, its disappearance from Mesopo- 
tamian knowledge following the Akkadian period 


could concord with the absence of sure proof of 
Indus-Mesopotamian contact following that time, 
and indicate the beginning of the decline of the 
Indus civilization. (In this connection it is neces- 
sary to point out that of Indus seals found 
“abroad,” only isolated examples occur in any 
period after the Akkadian. With the possible ex- 
ception of the seal described by Wheeler as no. 10 
on p. 86, as isolated specimens they are all of 
uncertain stratigraphy, for seals are notoriously 
found in levels later than the seals’ original date. 
Furthermore, much more extensive areas have been 
dug dating to the Isin-Larsa period than to pre- 
ceding periods.) On the other hand, if Meluhha 
is a place merely by way of which Indian objects 
reached Mesopotamia, any number of explanations 
may be given for its disappearance from Mesopo- 
tamian knowledge. The only plausible conclusion 
is that Indian materials reached Mesopotamia up 
to the eighteenth century B.c. Perhaps this later 
trade originated in the declining Indus civilization 
or with post-Indus peoples such as those known 
in the Jukhar culture or Cemetery H. In any case 
there is a considerable presumption that 1800 B. c. 
is the conservative upper limit for the Indus civili- 
zation, rather than 1500. 


DonaLp E. McCown 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Worterbuch des Alt- 
indischen (A Concise Etymological Sanskrit 
Dictionary). By MANFRED MayruoFrer. (In- 
dogermanische Bibliothek, ii. Reihe, Wérter- 
biicher.) 1st and 2d fasc., pp. xxxv + 128. 
Heidelberg: Cart WINTER, UNIVERSITATS- 
VERLAG, 1953. 


There is no doubt that a new etymological dic- 
tionary of Sanskrit is a necessity. Uhlenbeck’s 
book (1899) was quite good at its time, but is now 
antiquated. It represented the exclusively com- 
parative-Indo-European approach of a_ period 
which without hesitation equated any post-Epic 
Sanskrit word with a Swedish or Cornish one, or 
with a gloss of Hesychius, but almost ignored non- 
Indo-European influence. 

Now the situation has changed completely, and 
the pendulum has swung in the opposite direction. 
T. Burrow (Transactions Philol. Soc., 1946 and 


1947, Bulletin SOAS, 1948, etc.) and F. B. J. 
Kuiper (Proto-Munda Words in Sanskrit, 1948, 
ete.) explain hundreds of Sanskrit words as loans 
from Dravidian and Munda respectively. On the 
other hand, P. Thieme (ZDMG, XCIII [1939], 
KZ, UXVII [1942] and LXIX [1951], ete.) 
pushes the Indo-European viewpoint with new 
verve. A fourth trend is my Middle Indic ap- 
proach (Lang. 1943, JAOS 1945, 1947, ete.). 

Even Burrow’s and Kuiper’s views often conflict 
with each other, still more theirs and Thieme’s 
and mine, and so far there has been little discus- 
sion to reconcile the contradictory claims. 

Now M. Mayrhofer, first Dozent in Graz, since 
1953 Professor in Wiirzburg, has undertaken to 
sum up the present state of Sanskrit etymology. 
Two fascicles, a- to Emiiséh, have appeared. 

Mayrhofer’s book is entirely independent from 
Uhlenbeck’s. Ie has read widely, from the Span- 
ish Emerita to the Czech Sbornik filologicky, and 
although this literature often brings more con- 
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fusion than enlightenment, it has given him per- 
spective. 

The main problem of Mayrhofer’s book is that, 
as we knew from his previous articles, he has ap- 
parently in his early formative years been won 
entirely by the substratum idea, especially Kuiper’s 
variety. Now I do not doubt that the influence of 
Dravidian and Munda on Indo-Aryan was exten- 
sive. But the methods of Burrow and Kuiper I 
can only regard as wrong, and their etymologies 
are largely erroneous. I hope to deal with this 
matter in the future. 

In these circumstances, I think the value of 
Mayrhofer’s book will ultimately depend on his 
ability to free himself from his bonds to substra- 
tism. Perhaps he has already made a certain step 
in this direction: it seems to me as if his accep- 
tance of Kuiper’s doctrine were no longer so unre- 
served as in his former articles. My ideas have so 
far been set forth only fragmentarily, and I can 
quite understand that they have not yet been able 
to shake Mayrhofer’s initial persuasion. But as 
the discussion unfolds, he will perhaps see that 
these things are different. 

A few details. Mayrhofer finds Kuiper’s Munda 
derivation of dvila- ‘turbid’ and mine from dvurtta- 
‘turned round’ equally doubtful. But since he wrote 


this, I have shown (JAOS, LX XIII [1953], 82) 
that dvila- has doublets of a type *(d)rut(t)a-: 
Pali dlula- ‘muddy’ (of the Ganges)? and Si. 
luru ‘muddy, turbid ’—an alternation which makes 
the origin of the group from vrttd- practically cer- 


tain. (This *rutta- from vrttd- is also the basis of 
lodayati ‘stirs up’ [of water] and, on the other 
hand, of luthati ‘rolls’ [which will be dealt with 
elsewhere ].) The Munda derivation, on the other 
hand, had only one motivation, and justification: 
the fact that at the time when it was written a 
serious Indo-Aryan etymology of dvila- was lacking 
—which is no longer the case. Avila-, therefore, 
with virtual certainty is dvrtta-, and the related 
Munda words are loans. 

Mayrhofer calls my explanation of dpida- ‘ gar- 
land’ as dvrtta- ‘turned round’ or *aprsta- ‘wound 
around’ (from pras- = Gk. wAéxw ‘to plait’) im- 
probable. But in the meantime I have decided for 
the origin from *dprsta-, and have shown the wide 
existence of *prsta- ‘wound around, plaited’ in 
Indo-Aryan: d-pida- ‘ garland’ and Pkt. phunta- 
‘hairband’ (DeSin.) are regular doublets from 


1 This is the exact meaning, as given by Cowell’s trans- 
lation, in the only occurrence, Ja. 6.431 prose (twice). 
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*orsta- (Herzfeld Volume [1952], pp. 225 and 
222). 

Mayrhofer doubts my derivation of dvali-/ali- 
‘string, line, row’ from dvrtti-. But his idea that 
the alternation dvali-/ali- points to non-Aryan 
origin is erroneous. Rather this relation is well 
known in Middle Indic, cf. Pkt. attamdna- beside 
dvattamdna- (Pischel, § 165); the intermediate, 
with v already lost, but the vowels not yet con- 
tracted, is also attested : dattanta- (Pischel, § 289). 
(An *atta- from datta-, dvarta- ‘to turn to, turn 
around’ is perhaps the basis of anthate ‘ gatau’ 
Dhp. and anthati ‘visits’ Saddh. P., with their 
Mod. Indic relatives [Turner, p. 638a], and prob- 
ably played a role in the replacement of RV atati 
‘wanders’ by later atati ‘roams about’ [MBh., 
Ram. |.) 

As to the meaning of dvali- ‘ row,’ we have of 
course to start not from dvrtti- ‘ Umkehr, Wen- 
dung,’ but from the equally attested ‘ Wiederkehr’: 
a ‘ row of trees’ is a ‘ Wiederkehr of trees’ (J AOS, 
LXVII, 97a). As I have shown, there is also 
another possibility: development of ‘row’ from 
‘*cirecumvolution’ by way of ‘string’ (JAOS 
LXVII, 91, $14, and 90, § 12); perhaps both 
developments have concurred. 

It is fortunate that Mayrhofer does not accept 
Burrow’s Dravidian derivations of uachati ‘ gleans’ 
and utkatd- ‘extraordinary’; they are entirely 
wrong. (I hope to deal with wiich- shortly.) 

In the Indo-European field, I think Mayrhofer 
is right e.g. in rejecting the etymologies which 
assume the existence in Indic of West-IE *al- ‘ to 
nourish’ (Lat. alo etc.)—Schulze’s explanation of 
anala- ‘ fire’? and Thieme’s of urvarda- ‘ field’ and 
(sub ardni-) sisumdra- ‘ porpoise.’ I think Hau- 
schild’s etymology of ardni- ‘ Reibholz’ has no 
greater probability. 

But I do not understand why Mayrhofer refuses 
Wackernagel’s brilliant explanation of apsaras- 
‘ Apsaras’ as a-psaras- ‘ shameless,’ cf. Av. fSarama- 
and OCS sram%@, both ‘shame’; it seems satisfac- 
tory in every respect and fits the deepest nature of 
the Apsarases, while their association with water is 
apparently due to popular etymology. 

I do not see how urabhra- ‘ram’ (Am.K., He., 
SuSr.) can be ‘ wool-bearer’ (B-R). ‘ Wool’ is 
urna-; urabhra-, apparently from wran- ‘ram,’ 
could only be ‘ ram-bearer.’ It seems that wrabhra- 
arose, by repetition of the r, from *urabha-, which 
is to éran- as vrsabha- ‘bull’ is to vrsan- ‘ bull.” 


2Cf. Lat. Euphratre (inscr.), Sommer’, p. 215; in- 
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Etymologies by Mayrhofer himself so far are 
few, mostly concern minor words (of limited oc- 
currence or only known from lexicons), and largely 
are not very happy. Examples are the entries 
amhati- § gift,” arana- ‘ refuge,’ ali- ‘ woman friend 
(of a woman),’ and urvata- ‘ year.’ 

The last word, a hapax of Trik. (lex.), is prob- 
ably not ‘ weit herumschweifend’? (urz--+ atatr) 
—although outside Indic the idea of the ‘ wander- 
ing year’ is said to be represented by Goth. apn 
‘year’ and jér ‘ year "—, but, like TBr. tluvarda- 
‘year,’ a development of *rtuvarta- ‘ cireumvolu- 
tion of the seasons,’ through *uduvatta- (ef. udupa- 
‘moon ’<*rtupa-) and (with d>r, r) *uruvata-. 
Arana- will be explained below; for amhati- and 
ali- also I pursue different leads. 

A general defect of the book—which it shares 
with Uhlenbeck—is that it gives no information 
about the attestation of the words. The only indi- 
cation which we get—and very precarious it is—is 
given by the accents: accented words are usually 
from the Samhitas, or two Brahmanas, Taitt. and 
Sat., or two Aranyakas, Taitt. and Ait. (but they 
may also be from Panini or Dhatupatha, etc.) ; 
unaccented ones are in general from the rest of the 
literature, i.e. from anywhere between Ait. Br. 
and, say, Bhagavata Purana. That leaves a good 


deal of leeway. Yet the attestation of a word is of 
greatest importance for its etymology, whether we 
want to find that etymology ourselves or to ap- 
praise those of others. 


An example. On p. 46 we read: “aranam n. 
‘refuge,’ = Av. aranam ‘das Sich-bewegen,’ zu 
moti.” The meaning clearly does not fit. The 
first thought is: where does this word occur? It 
certainly is not common. Second, it is apparent 
that this arana- ‘ refuge’ is a phonetic variant of 
Sarana- n. ‘ refuge,’ by loss of initial s, a phenome- 
non well known from South Dravidian, say Tamil. 


versely, anticipation of r in Gk. orparyp=cortarnp, a 
coin, Brugmann-Thumb, p. 94 bottom. 
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We check the word up, and find that its primary 
documentation is given in the Nachtrige of B-R, 
V (p. 1038) : it is only quoted (with six passages) 
from the Bhagavata Purana, the spurious text of 
perhaps the twelfth century; and the scholiast 
glosses it by sarana-. Tentatively, we consult the 
Tamil Lexicon, and it has indeed (I, 119) aran 
‘ defence, castle, etc.’ and aranam ‘ protection, etc.,’ 
designating both words as probable loans from Skt. 
Sarand-.2 Was the Bhag. P. composed, or trans- 
mitted, in the South? Or did Dravidian indi- 
viduals play a role in its composition or trans- 
mission elsewhere? Of course we also look for 
possible Indo-Aryan dialectal influences ; but there 
seem to be none; there are several Indo-Aryan 
languages in which initial ¢ becomes h, e.g. 
Kashmiri, Gujarati, and East Bengali; * but the h 
is not lost. 

Arana-, therefore, has nothing to do with Av. 
arana-; it is a dialectal (probably South Dravidian) 
form of sarand-. This is perhaps an extreme case. 
But it shows clearly, how indispensable the con- 
sideration of the attestation is for etymology. 
Usually, the notation of the oldest source, and in 
hapaxes their characterization as ‘such, would be 
sufficient. If Mayrhofer could possibly manage to 
add this information in the coming fascicules (and 
to utilize it himself), it certainly would greatly 
increase the value of his book. 


There remains to note that there are very few 
misprints (one is the r in itrnd), and that, after 
less happy experiences (as in the case of Vasmer’s 
Russian dictionary), we appreciate the large clear 
print and the good paper. 

We look forward with interest to the coming 
issues. 


P. TEDESCO 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


3 Also ef. Burrow, BSOAS 12, 132. 
“Grierson, Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, § 344, 339, 338. 





Ganika-Vrtta-Sangrahah or Texts on Courtezans 
in Classical Sanskrit. By Lupwik STERN- 
BACH. Pp. v-+ 182. Hoshiarpur: VIsH- 
VESHVARANAND INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS, 
1953. 


Prostitution as a social problem is nearly as old 
as civilized mankind, and the approach to it in a 


given period is, as any approach to a problem by 
which society is vexed, a significant expression of 
its Weltanschauung. Thanks to Dr. Ludwik Stern- 
bach’s compendium of quotations on courtezans in 
classical Sanskrit the reader is afforded an oppor- 
tunity of a glimpse of the ancient Indian’s attitude 
towards a prostitute, her environment and her 
place not only in human society but in man’s mind 
and heart. 
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Except for a suggestive classification of the 
themes dictated by the treatment of the subject in 
a host of texts used for the compendium, the 
author refrains from any synthetical evaluation of 
the views of Indian authors on prostitution but 
confines himself to mere presentation of aphorisms 
and maxims, leaving it to the reader, should he 
have other than purely philological interest, to 
form his own conclusions on the subject. 

For those, however, whose paramount interest 
is philology, Sternbach’s book presents a treasure 
for research and a stimulus and challenge to con- 
tinue the tedious task of peeling aphorisms of their 
rough skins, selecting them from hundreds of texts 
well-known and practically unknown, translated 
and untranslated, tracing their originality and 
confronting them with the variant forms in which, 
as is habitual with any favorite maxim in India, 
they have been perpetuated over centuries through- 
out the vast Sanskrit literature. 

The richly provided critical apparatus along 
with an appendix listing similes and metaphors, a 
list of abbreviations tantamount to a bibliographi- 
cal list, and two indices (Sanskrit and English), 
all of them occupying easily about one third of the 
book, adequately compensate for the translation of 
the aphorisms which the author did not choose to 
provide. In fact, it was a wise choice, especially 
for the benefit of those who prefer not to be preju- 
diced by translation but would rather be con- 
fronted with a carefully selected, verified and 
critically edited set of texts. Besides, for those 
who like to know at a quick glance the gist of an 
aphorism, a summary in English precedes each 
Sanskrit quotation, not infrequently endeavoring 
to render with fidelity the Sanskrit author’s in- 
tention (strindm dosah svabhavajah “ inbred faults 
of women,” is not a bad example). 

The reading both in Sanskrit and in transla- 
tions must have generously exceeded the number 
of texts actually utilized by the author before he 
decided on the inclusion of aphorisms in his com- 
pilation, and if it is, as it could not be otherwise, 
far from “complete,” the author is not to be 


blamed for it. He used, as can be gathered from 
pp. 152-164, over 130 Sanskrit literary works and 
just missed the inclusion of further 300 aphorisms 
(see Editor’s Preface). 

To those interested not merely as philologists 
in the position of the prostitute in ancient India, 
this book is a fair initiation and an assemblage of 
good raw material. As for the completeness of the 
latter, as has been said, more could be expected, 
though perhaps not very much of what remains 
to be epitomized, at least from the Hindu litera- 
ture, may be much more revealing to a sociologist. 
Perhaps Ksemendra’s other works not utilized by 
the author like the Desopadega and the Narma- 
mala could disclose some interesting material. 

There remains, however, one branch of Indian 
literature which has been, apparently deliberately, 
scorned by the author altogether, and this is the 
Buddhist literature. Both the Mahayana and the 
Hinayana texts contain references to prostitutes 
and their status as viewed by Buddhist monks and 
nuns. In the Vinayas for instance the attitude 
towards prostitutes is reflected in various utter- 
ances by the nuns and in connexion with the es- 
tablishment of nunneries; the Saddharmapunda- 
rika prescribes to a Boddhisattva the manner of 
behavior towards a prostitute. Since generally 
references to prostitutes in this literature are more 
charitable than the majority of those in Stern- 
bach’s compilation, a sociologist would have to 
look into them before attempting a reliable 
analysis. 

The external aspect of Sternbach’s publication 
gives further evidence of the author’s meticulous 
effort, and is a credit to the Vishveshvaranand 
Institute. The fine Devanagari is pleasing to the 
eye. The disappointment at the eight pages of 
“ Additions, Alterations and Corrections” at the 
end (pp. 175-182) can be partly remedied by the 
reader by their prompt transfer to the passages in 
the body of the book before its perusal. 


ARNOLD KuNnsT 
UNITED NATIONS 
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A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts in “The Itccharam Suryaram Desai 
Collection” in the Library of the University 
of Bombay. Compiled by H. D. VELANKaR. 
Pp. v-+ 340. Bombay: THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Bomsay, 1953. 


This is a catalogue of a collection of 1756 manu- 
scripts in the following fields: Vedic literature, 
Dharmasastra, Purana and Tantra literature, 
Kavya literature, Philosophical literature, and 
Scientific literature. There is an index of works 
and authors, with a two-page note at the end citing 
those manuscripts in this collection which have 
been published by the “ Gujarati” Printing Press, 
Bombay. 
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The catalogue follows the same principles as 
applied by the compiler in his Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Manuscripts of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. The title and author’s 
name appear in Devanagari script. The descrip- 
tion is in English with beginnings and colophons 
in Devanagari. The size, number of folios, num- 
ber of lines and letters to a line, state of the paper 
and script are cited. There are appropriate an- 
notations on each manuscript. 

Dr. Velankar’s work is as always scholarly and 
accurate. This catalogue offers a welcome addition 
to our knowledge of the manuscript treasure of 
India. 

H. I. PoLeman 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 





Recherches sur les Res Gestae Divi Saporis. By E. 
HonicMAnn et A. Maricg. (Mémoires de 
Académie Royale de Belgique, 47.) Pp. 204, 
4 plates, 1 map. Brussels, 1953. 


The third century A.D. is an important period 
in world history. During it the Han dynasty in 


China finally gave way to the Warring Kingdoms ; 


the Kushan empire in northwest India entered a 
decline; the strong centralized Sassanian state re- 
placed the Parthians, and the Roman empire was 
harassed by northern barbarians.’ The rise of the 
Sassanian empire had significant repercussions on 
both of the neighboring states—Romans and Ku- 
shans—but unfortunately we know too little about 
the contacts and conflicts between them in the in- 
teresting decades in the middle of the century. 
The discovery of the tri-lingual (Greek, Parthian, 
and Sassanian) inscription of Sahpuhr I by the 
Oriental Institute of Chicago expedition to Per- 
sepolis just before World War II, revealed a most 
important source for the history of this period.? 
The book under review is primarily a geographical 
study of the inscription. 

The first five of the six chapters of the book are 
from the pen of the young Belgian “ Markwart ”— 
André Maricq, and he has made a significant con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Sahpuhr’s campaigns 


1Cf. the work of F. Altheim, Niedergang der alten 
Welt, 2 vols. (Frankfurt a/M, 1952), and my review of 
it in Bibliotheca Orientalis 11 (1954) 133-5. 

*M. Sprengling, Third Century Iran, Sapor and Kartir 
(Chicago, 1953), with photographs. 


against the Romans. In the first chapter Maricq 
examines the sources for this period—Classical, 
Arabic, Coptic, Syriac, Armenian, etc. The only 
narrative text contemporary with the inscription 
are the Oracula Sibyllina, which unfortunately are 
even unclearer for the crucial years 240-260 a. D. 
than otherwise. Maricq reproduces the Greek text 
of the inscription from Carratelli in the first 
chapter.® 

Chapter two was previously published in much 
the same form by the author in an important 
article.* In it the author amasses evidence to show 
that Sahpuhr I was crowned on the 20th or 21st of 
March 242, contra Ensslin, who proposes the date 
1 March 240 (following J. Higgins), for Sahpuhr’s 
accession to the throne.® Tagqizadeh, on the other 
hand, supported the date 9 April 243.° Maricq 
gives convincing arguments for his date following 
statements of Eliseus of Nisibis and T'abari that 
the reign of Sahpuhr began in the year 553 of the 
Seleucid era = 1 October 241-30 September 242. 
Nonetheless, I am not fully convinced that Ens- 
slin’s 240 is excluded, for the postulated first cap- 


’P. Carratelli, “ Res Gestae Divi Saporis,” La Parola 
del Passato (Napoli, 1947), 209-239, 349-362. To be con- 
trolled now with Sprengling, supra. 

*Cf. Annuaire de VInstitut de philologie et dhistoire 
orientales et slaves, 9 (Brussels, 1951), 245-268. 

5 W. Ensslin, Zu den Kriegen des Sassaniden Schapur 
I. (Miinchen, 1949), 7-9. M. J. Higgins, The Persian 
War of the Emperor Maurice (Washington, D.C., 1939), 
19-20. 

*S. H. Taqizadeh, “The Early Sasanians,” BSOS, 11 
(1943), 13-17. 
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ture of Dura Europos by the Persians in 253-4 
(which Maricq does not believe, p. 142) would be 
more probable if Sahpuhr’s first year were 240 a. D. 
I refer to the MP dipinti in the synagogue, shortly 
to be published by B. Geiger, where the dates of 
the years 13-15 would correspond with the numis- 
matic evidence for the occupation of Dura in 253-4 
by the Persians.’ I hasten to add that I myself do 
not support this view, which certainly has attrac- 
tions, but feel that more evidence is needed. In- 
deed, I suggest that the date of Sahpuhr’s accession 
(or crowning ?), and the first regnal year for the 
calendar, has not been settled by the author’s 
researches, 

In chapter three the author discusses brilliantly 
seven places in the “description of the empire ” 
section of the inscription. First is ’Acovpia, Par- 
thian ’swrstn, in the Sassanian period the “ royal 
province” =the ecclesiastical province of Béé 
Armayé, with center at Ctesiphon. MayedAovia = 
Parthian sykn. The first Maricq identifies as 
Mingrelians, and notes the Armenian name for 
Mingrelia—Fgr or Eger, and the Georgian prefix 
m-, with suffix -eli, so m-egr-eli. (Benveniste on 
p. 178 reports that the Ossetes call the Ingus 
people in the Caucasus by Magqqil, adj. Maqqalon.) 
For sykn = seyan he reads “ Sakas,” noting the 


form X:yav in the inscription as “king of the 


Sakas.” Maricq rejects Henning’s identification 
of sykn with the Armenian province of Siunik* (p. 
173), but his “ Saka ” is not convincing. 

Parthian bl’skn (missing in Greek) is identified 
as the province of Sirvin and Mugin (present N. E. 
Iranian and 8. Soviet Azerbaijan). Parthian ‘I’nn 
TR‘’, Greek *AXavév [xvAdv] (restored), contrary 
to other scholars, according to Maricq means the 
“Gates of Albania” (’rd’n) in Parthian) or the 
pass at Derbend. He argues that one may read 
Tn, i. e. Arran, Arabic ol)“ Albanian” in 
Sassanian MP, and the Parthian version, which 
was copied from the Sassanian, then must be in 
error, the copyist having misread the Sassanian. 
This is an ingenious hypothesis with much to com- 
mend it, and since there is no other place in the 
inscription which fits the famous pass between the 
mountains and the sea at Derbend, one could well 
accept Maricq’s suggestion. It is unfortunate that 
the Greek is missing. One should note, however, 
that ’rd’n, Greek "AABavia, is already mentioned in 


7 By both M. I. Rostovtzeff and A. R. Bellinger in 
Berytus, 8 (1943), 57, 64, and in Bellinger’s final report 
on the Coins from Dura. 
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the same list in the inscription, thus weakening 
Maricq’s argument. 

IIpecoovap dpos, Parthian pryshwr TWR’ = the 
Elburz Mts., the Ilapayod@pas of Strabo, the Pua- 
tisy’ar(gar) of the Pahlavi texts. Skstn = eyw- 
ravy: Maricq reveals a misreading of the Paikuli 
inscription by Herzfeld,* and discusses the title 
Seyansah, showing it was a precise formula, indi- 
cating a ruler not only over Sistaén but the adja- 
cent regions of Sind and Turan as well. Kwésnh 
(Str), Kovo[cavnvev vos]: probable reading. 
Maricq refutes Ghirshman’s contention that one 
may find in our inscription evidence of the conquest 
of the Kushan empire (and the capture of Begram- 
Kapisa) by Sahpuhr. Maricq shows from our in- 
scription as well as Tabari, that the Kushan ruler 
had submitted already to ArdaSir, and that Ghirsh- 
man’s reconstruction of events, including his Ku- 
shan chronology, falls to pieces. In this the author 
is most convincing. 

Chapter four is concerned with the first cam- 
paign of the inscription—Gordian again Sahpuhr. 
The site of the battle between the two hosts is 
given as Myory or Misty in the Greek. The Par- 
thian form (it occurs in two places) is mSyk (see 
below). I notice Sprengling comes to the same 
conclusion as Maricq, that Péridz-Sahpuhr is to be 
identified as al-Anbar on the Euphrates rather 
than Fésabir on the upper Tigris.? Compare also 
Sprengling’s remarks on Myovx. I am glad to see 
that Maricq supports my contention, implied by 
the inscription, that Gordian was killed, and not 
murdered by Philipp the Arab.’° 

Chapter five is concerned with the second and 
third campaigns of Sahpuhr, and the much dis- 
puted date of the first capture of Antioch by the 
Persians. Maricq decides for 256, using argu- 
ments similar to those I advanced for the same 
date (note 10), but going much more into detail. 
I am inclined to continue support of the date 256 
until more evidence shows the contrary. The 
chapter closes with a useful list of the cities cap- 
tured from the Romans, as recorded in the in- 
scription. 

In chapter six Honigmann discusses the names 
of several cities in Anatolia and North Syria which 
are found in the inscription. We have also im- 


8 Also shown in greater detail by Henning, “A Fare- 
well to the Khagan of the Aq-Aqatiran,” BSOAS, 14 
(1952), 509, 515. 

® Sprengling, op. cit., 25, and Henning, op. cit., 512. 

10 Review of Enslin in Bibliotheca Orientalis, 8 (1951), 
103-105. 
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portant addenda from the pen of Maricq which 
merit comment. P. 171, note: Maricq reads the 
end of line three of the Parthian as ($)ykmn RB’ 
anbk YHWt “a great battle (at MS8yk).” I agree, 
except to note he left out the y after the k: -ykymn. 
On my squeezes and photograph I can find no 
trace of Sprengling’s Msy]k ptyrymn—* frontal 
(battle).” P. 172, note 1: Maricq is right in read- 
ing Sassanian LB’ MLK’ *lmn’n (with Parthian 
and Greek) as “ Great King of Armenia,” but in 
line 21 we have ’rmnyn MLK’ (Parthian), and in 
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the Paikuli inscription we have (line 2) ZLB’] 
‘Imn’n MLK’, which is surely t‘agawor Hayoc’ 


Mecac' and the e% os! So of Ibn Khurdi- 
dhbih, 1%. I do not think Henning has been 
refuted. 

Maricq wisely cautions against unsystematic 
work in the Iranian field. He himself has followed 
well the rigorous methods so necessary in the study 
of Middle Iranian inscriptions. 


RicHarp N. Frye 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





The Legacy of Persia. Edited by A. J. Arprrry. 
Pp. xvi + 421, 53 plates. Oxford: CLAREN- 
DON PRrEss, 1953. 


Under the editorship of A. J. Arberry twelve 
specialists set themselves to “illustrate some of 
the many ways in which Persian culture has in- 
fluenced Persia’s neighbours, and become a legacy 
to the whole world” (p. vi) in this handsomely 
illuminated most recent addition to the well- 
known Legacy series. 


The importance of the results of research in 
Iranian studies is, with one or two exceptions, 
perhaps not fully realized. The concept of a 
“ Greater Iran ” has, regrettably, not been adopted 
consistently as a leading principle as was done with 
noticeable results for instance in La civilisation 
iranienne (Paris, 1952). 

M. J. DrespEN 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Subjunctive and Optative: Their Origin as Fu- 
tures. By E. ADELAIDE HAHN. (Philologi- 
cal Monographs, Number XVI.) Pp. xviii 
+ 157. New York: AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 1953. 


The thesis of this book is stated in its excel- 
lently clear title. The author’s argument is that 
the subjunctive and optative moods were originally 
tenses (236) in Indo-European (77), but not in 
Indo-Hittite, which, at least from the evidence of 
Hittite, had neither future tense nor formal dis- 
tinction of mode in the verb, the present tense 
serving also as future, and modal distinctions 
being marked by particles (78, 79, 206). The IH 
pattern persisted into IE; but as modality came 
to be expressed by formal change in the verb, so 
the particles became increasingly redundant (207). 
At the same time (?), IE began to distinguish 
futurity by the addition to the present indicative 
stem of an iterative-durative element -e/o- or 
-yé/i- which could be made punctual by a pre- 
ceding -s-. The first type, the subjunctive, repre- 
sented a more vivid future; the second, the opta- 


tive, a more remote future (209). These futures, 
however, were not certainly distinct like the pres- 
ent and the past: they had implications of a sort 
often thought of as modal; hence there was con- 
siderable overlapping of the two types; as a result 
almost all the derived languages lost one or the 
other, only Sanskrit and Greek preserving both, 
and Greek alone sharply distinguishing between 
them (210). 

Everyone who has compared Greek and Sanskrit 
is aware of the subjunctive-optative problem; and 
everyone aware of the problem must at some time 
have paused to try to think his way through it. 
This, Dr. Hahn warns us in her opening para- 
graphs, is not the way to do research in linguistics ; 
and right she is. This book brings us back to the 
consideration of linguistic evidence alone. The 
evidence presented must be assumed to be typical 
(that for Homer is plentiful; that for the Vedas 
scanty); the care of its examination is evident. 
To this reader, therefore, there seems to be only 
one question to raise: how does one use commuta- 
tion techniques in a Homeric context? To cite a 
most familiar example: how does one decide upon 
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the meaning of {8wpa: in I1. 1. 262: od yap mw rotous 
iSov dvépas ov8é (Swyar? What is substitutable (by 
comparison of other lines in Homer) can be de- 
termined only by asking whether the meaning be 
altered. And that is what we are asking in the first 
place. For the foregoing passage, Dr. Hahn care- 
fully poinis out the context (108, fn. 183) of past 
aorist indicative and negative od (not py). Per- 
haps one has not the right to say more. The rest 
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is translation, than which there can scarcely be a 
more subjective exercise. 

The book is clearly divided into Parts and Chap- 
ters; and there is a detailed four-page table of 
contents. An Index Locorum is supplied in place 
of (one supposes) a complete index of citations. 
The alternative would have made a useful book 
more usable. 


Murray Fow.er 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





Hethitisches Woérterbuch. By JOHANNES FRIED- 
r1cH (Indogermanische Bibliothek. 2. Reihe: 
Worterbiicher). Pp. 16 + 344. Heidelberg: 
Cart WINTER UNIVERSITATSVERLAG, 1952/54. 


Hittite studies are not quite forty years old.* 
The publication of the available cuneiform texts 
is far from complete and continuing excavations 
at Bogazkoéy,? the Hittite capital, constantly yield 
new texts. The decipherment of the language, 


begun by F. Hrozny in 1916, is far advanced and 
the grammatical system of the language has in 
the main been established. A satisfactory diction- 


ary had so far been lacking; students who read 
texts that have not been translated were depen- 
dent on the Hittite Glossary by E. H. Sturtevant ® 
and its Supplement.* This had never been in- 
tended to be a dictionary; in fact it is an index to 
writings on Hittite lexicography. Its references 
lead the reader to comments and articles where the 
word in question is discussed from the point of 
view of the philologian or the comparatist. 
Originally it had been Friedrich’s plan to bring 
Sturtevant’s Glossary up to date and to improve on 
it by distinguishing the certain from the less cer- 
tain and the problematic (this is done by using 
different print for the leommata). As one of those 
who have worked in the Hittite field from the 
very beginning, Friedrich is eminently qualified 
for the task, In executing his plan he went much 
further than his original intention ; to many nouns 
and verbs he has also added the inflected forms 
that actually occur, in particular the rare and 


The first excavations took place 1906, the first 
volume of texts was published in 1916. 

2 Last season of excavations summer 1953; another 
season is planned for 1954. 

* Second edition 1936. 

* 1939. 


“irregular” ones. Thereby the usefulness of the 
book has been greatly enhanced. The quotations 
given should, however, not be mistaken as cover- 
ing the occurrences—or even the important occur- 
rences—of a word; they were selected for reasons 
of form rather than for reasons of meaning. The 
author himself stresses the fact that he does not 
propose to write a “ Handworterbuch ” in which 
the occurrences of a word (or at least the signifi- 
cant ones) are presented. Such a dictionary is now 
being prepared as a co-operative project under the 
reviewer’s direction. Giiterbock (Chicago) and 
Otten (Berlin), who will both contribute to this 
“ Hittite Dictionary,” have also placed numerous 
remarks at Friedrich’s disposal and thereby made 
the new tool still more useful. 


The individual lemmata present not only the 
meanings of the respective word—differentiating 
in the way already indicated the certain from the 
uncertain—but also the literature on it, the inflec- 
tional forms encountered (with more or less spo- 
radic quotations), and in certain cases etymological 
remarks, 


When Friedrich’s work is appraised two facts 
must be kept in mind: First, the Worterbuch does 
not aim at completeness, and second, it does not 
as a rule offer results of new independent research, 
although it sometimes cannot avoid doing so. 


Hittite words appear in “broad” translitera- 
tion, i.e. without the hyphens which the syllabic 
character of the cuneiform system of writing would 
normally require. This procedure certainly saves 
much space, however it entails decisions of inter- 
pretation which should be explained. The book 
will be much used, e. g., by Indo-Europeanists; it 
seems unlikely that all of them will consult the 
Hethitisches Elementarbuch of the same author. 
In the circumstances, e. g., the reason for trans- 
literating ga in a language in which the phoneme 
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q does not exist should have been pointed out. Of 
greater importance, and in fact misleading, is the 
inclusion of words beginning with a-a- under 4-. 
In the first place it must again be pointed out that 
in Hittite vowels do not serve for the expression of 
long quantity. In fact, originally at least, they do 
not do that in Akkadian either. Moreover, wher- 
ever in Akkadian the sequence A.A occurs it im- 
plies an etymological y. E.g., da-a-a-nu-wm 
“judge” is a southern Old Babylonian spelling 
to which in the north da-ia-nu-um corresponds ; 
Hammurapi adopted the southern spelling. For 
our present purpose, the question need not be dis- 
cussed as to whether the spelling A.A involves a 
shift of y between vowels to alif (glottal stop). 
If so it has no phonemic significance. The same 
is true of Hittite. No one will seriously advocate 
replacing verbs like iya- “do, make” or tiya- 
“take one’s stand” by ve- and t’e- despite the 
undeniable fact that spellings like 1-e-ez-z1, 1-en-z1, 
i-e-et, i-e-er, i-e-ed-du, t-en-du (i. e. Vetsi etc.) and 
ti-ez-21, ti-en-zt, ti-e-et, ti-e-er ti-ed-du (i. e. tvetsi 
etc.) are rather frequent. It is inadvisable because 
of the simultaneous existence of 1-1a(-az)-zi, 1-1a- 
an-2z1, 1-ta-at, i-ia-at, 1-ia(-ad)-du, i-ia-an-du and 
ti-ia(-az)-zi, tt-ta-an-zi, ti-ia-at, ti-t-e-er, ti-ta- 
ad-du, tt-ia-an-du. The only difference between 
these cases and cases with a-a- in Hittite (found 
only initially) is that normally no variants with 
*q-ia- occur. However, compare with each other 
44-4 4UTU-gi® (XXXII 90 ii 5), 4A-a 4Si-me-gi 
(XII 12 vi 23) on the one hand and 4A-ia 4UTU- 
ki® (X 27 iii 5), 4A-ia AUTU® (XXXII 86 rev 
7), 9A-i-ia ISi-me-ki (XXV 46 iii 17) on the other. 
It is therefore necessary to interpret words like 
a-a-an-za “hot” a-a-pi- “sacrificial pit,” ® a-a-ra 
“right, proper”? as ayant-, ayapi- and ayara-. 
Incidentally there is also a verb ay- “ grow hot ” 
(now listed by Friedrich in “ Nachtriage ” p. 337) 
and the spelling here proposed yields an immedi- 
ately convincing etymology.® 

Such Hittite words as have for one reason or 


°Read Simeg/ki, the Hurrian name of the Sungod. 

° Note da-a-pi-in X 63 i 18.—For the meaning compare 
[na]n-kan hattesni kattanda haddanzi “he cut it (the 
slaughtered sheep) open into the pit” XXIX 4 iv 36 
with da-a-pi kattanda haddai X 63 i 20. 

™The once occurring a-ra (XXXI 106 4) must be 
emended.—It seems to me that ayara belongs etymologi- 
cally to iya- “do,” luw. aya-; should one compare gr. 
iepis < *hiyaros? 

®See Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Wérterbuch der idg. 
Sprachen sg. v. ai-. 


the other not yet found treatment in the writings 
of Hittitologists will be looked for in vain. To be 
true the law of diminishing returns makes such 
words increasingly infrequent and all of them of 
rare occurrence. The reviews of Laroche in RA 47, 
40 f.; 48, 45-49 contain a number of such items 
(some of which Friedrich has in the meantime 
included in his Nachtrage). 

The selection of the literature quoted for the 
individual lemmata seems sometimes rather arbi- 
trary, and it is only natural that on this side of the 
Atlantic the emphasis would sometimes be placed 
differently. E. g., under assanu- a reference to Ose, 
Supinum und Infinitiv 23 ff. is missing; for gal- 
galturi- Laroche, JCS 6 117 might have been 
quoted, and for nasili Bossert, Kénigssiegel 15 ff. 
(now also Otten, Zur gramm. und lexik. Bestim- 
mung des Luvischen 13 f., 24); kant- “wheat” 
was given already by Forrer, ZDMG 76 (1922) 
253; and for huelpi- “Jahrlinge” see already 
Gotze, Kleinasien (1933) 153. There are few 
references to Mélanges Pedersen (1937) ° and—at 
least prior to the last fascicle—none to Ancient 
Near Eastern Texts (ed. J. B. Pritchard, 1950) ; *° 
BASOR and Language are more often disregarded 
than not. 

The inflectional forms, where quoted—and this 
is not always done—are sometimes incomplete ; in 
some cases the description of forms and their 
assignment to the lemma under which they are 
listed is debatable. With the iterative-durative in 
-(i)8ki/a- no form is ever given. Such small 
blemishes come to light when—as necessary in the 
HD—occurrences are not merely listed but the 
whole context quoted and translated. The most 
puzzling problem of Hittite grammar which is still 
left is the allegedly arbitrary vacillation between 
various inflections with one and the same word, 
mi- and hi- conjugation, forms with and without 
-iya-, types like dala- and daliya-, hullai- and 
hulliya-. I have been wondering for a long time 
whether we do not face here a peculiar system of 


® The article in question might have been quoted for 
alkista(n)-, arkamma(n)-, eia(n)-, bara(n)-, ishiman-, 
igsna-, istaman(a)-; iskis(a)- memiia(n)-, Seknu(8)-, 
summanza(n)-. 

1°Tt is true that this volume contains only transla- 
tions, but one might expect that the specialist avails 
himself of interpretations proposed there.—It might be 
remarked here that translations which were given in 
Kleinasien (1933) were commonly disregarded and had 
to be rediscovered (e.g. lalukkima- p. 128; padda- p. 
146; Sarruma p. 124 fn. 9; Sena- p. 146; tariyasha- p. 
128). 
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moods, the interpretation of which has so far 
eluded us since it is different from the system to 
which we are accustomed in Indo-European. 

Friedrich’s Wérterbuch also includes etymolo- 
gies; at least such cases as the author judged to 
be unassailable. It is particularly noteworthy that 
Sommer has contributed some of them: tya- 
“make”: skt. yd-; karp “lift”: skt. grabh-; 
kartai- “cut”: skt. kart-; peruna- “rock”; skt. 
parvata-."* 

I add some notes on individual words; they are 
mostly based on the work for the HD for which I 
have so far treated the lemmata beginning with h. 

ayawala-: cf. Gitze, OLZ 1930 287. 

antuwasalli-: see RAH 12 (1952) 8 fn. 20. 

arrirra-: add part. a-ra-ra-an-za Alalakh 454 
ii 18. 

assussanni-: also Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt. aus Iran 
6 (1934) 208; the suffix seems to suggest that the 
word has passed through a Hurrian medium. 

hahhaliya-: the part. ha-ah-l[i-ia-an-te-es] VBoT 
111 iii 15 points to a meaning “ dried up, sear ” ; 
hahlim(m)as (VIII 36 iv 18) probably “ seared- 
ness.” 

hala- “ set in motion, transfer to (d.-l.) ”; arha 
hala- “ desert (somebody).” Because of “SUMBIN 
(i.e. hurkin) ha-la-a-i “he puts the wheel in 
motion ” IX 1 ii 32 one must place here—against 
S. Alp, JCS 6 96 f.—the phrase ta hurkin ha-le- 
en-zi of CH § 198. Its implications are not clear 
as yet; but in the context the phrase seems to 
leave it to the king whether he has the adulterers 
executed even when the offended husband says 
“Jet them both die.” 

halluwanu- can hardly be derived from hallu- 
“deep ”; the adjectives in -w—as those in -i—lose 
in such formations their vowels; ef. as(Sa)nu- 
tepnu-, sal(la)nu- ete. belonging to assu-, tepu-, 
salli- respectively. Apparently we deal with the 
causative of halluwa(i)- “display violence” so 
that the word means “incite to violence” (so 
already Ungnad, Gilgamesch Epos und Odyssee, 
1923, 22). 

hanna- “judge” must be analyzed as han-na- 
(cf. tarna-) ; the iter.-dur. has(si)ki/a- (< *han- 
ski/a-) is based on han- directly. 

hannitalwes- (sic!) “ become opponents-at-law ” 
(see Sturtevant, Chrest. 227). The basic noun 
hannitalwa- can with certainty be restored KBo 


11 Note also Sommer’s explanation of Saga- as “ hare.” 
One feels, of course, reminded of Skt. sasa- < IE k’éso-; 
the anlaut would have to be explained by assimilation. 
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VI 3 ii 82 (HC § 38); the dupl. KBo VI 2 obv. 
14 offers instead hannesnas ishas which is a loan- 
translation of the corresponding Akk. bél dinim. 

hant- “front, face”: the inflection is by no 
means clear. Beside the abl. hantaz (XIII 2 ii 8) 
and the d.-l. hanti (XXVI 12 ii 7) there also 
exists a n.-a. neut. hanza (see ha-an-za-ti-it XX 
96 iv 10, 14 “nose” > “ anger”), i.e. an s-stem; 
note also ha-an-za-[as!] III 95 13 as equivalent 
of Akk. pitum “front.” The same form ha(-a)- 
an-za also serves as loc. (IX 28 ii 12, 24). Note 
the phrases hanza har(k)- “ support ” (Akk. résam 
kullum, Hebr. nasa painim) and hanza ep- “ re- 
ceive (somebody) favorably.” 

hanti-: there is also an adj. hanti-, hantiya- 
“ special,” the sg. n. of which is ha-an-ti-ig XVII 
10 ii 30, and the pl. n. ha-an-te-es XXXI 127 
ili 38. It serves as the basis for the denominative 
verb hantiya(i)- “single out, accord special care 
or honor.” 

hap- is probably identical with harp-. 

hapusas- seems (originally) a neuter s-stem; 
note ha-pu-sa-as-Sa-an-za VII 1 ii 35, ha-a-pu-sa- 
as-Sa pl. a. XVII 8 iv 5. The form ha-a-pu-sa-as-si 
IX 4 i 13 is parallel to numerous other words 
denoting parts of the body, none of which exhibits 
a possessive suffix; hence it must be taken as d.-l. 
of the s-stem. The g. ha-a-pu-ti-sa-as IX 4 i 31 
can be explained as standing for *hapusasas by 
haplology. 

har(k)- “hold, have”: I fail to see how har- 
ra-at-ta XII 63 obv. 32 can be pertinent; in my 
opinion it belongs to harra- “ spoil ” ; see presently. 

harra-: the basic meaning, I believe, is “ spoil, 
contaminate ” (fowl: Atchana 125 12; food: 
XXXI 71 iv 12; water: XIII 3 ii 30); middle 
“ get spoiled”: 1D-kan ku-wa-an-ku-nu-ur-ra pes- 
sir nat har-ra-at-ta U-UL MUS-an zu[-wa-al-wa- 
la-a-ir LUGAL-wa-as-kan aska] pehuter U-UL 
“they cast bait(?) into the river, but it went to 
waste; they did not trap(?) the snake, nor did 
they bring (it) to the king’s gate” XII 63 obv.; 
har-ra-at-ta-ri XXIII 77 38. The meaning “ dam- 
age, crush ” is secondary. 

hariya-: beside the noun meaning “ valley ” (sg. 
nom. hariyas XII 62 rev. 5) there is a well-docu- 
mented verb hariya- “bury”: KBo II 9 iv 14; 
KBo III 8 ii 12; VII 58 ii 4; IX 7 obv. 7; 311 24; 
XVII 18 iii 17; XXIT 10 1 12; XXXIV 121 5; 
Bo 2813 ii 15. 

harp-, it seems to me (see already KIF 1 408 f.), 
means “arrange, distribute; join somebody, asso- 
ciate with somebody,” middle: “associate with 
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somebody, rally to somebody.” harpiya-— kept 
apart by Friedrich —is only a variant of the same 
verb, cf. karp- and karpiya-, hark- and harkiya- 
etc. 

harsanalla(i)-: ideogr. is GIL, pres. sg. 3 GIL- 
aizzt KBo II 13 obv. 18 ete. 

NINDA harsi- (ideogr. NINDA.KUR,-RA) : 
the proposed meaning “dickes (d. h. geséuertes, 
aufgegangenes) Brot” must be rejected. Here 
only a few reasons can briefly be outlined: (1) a 
frequent distinction is made between NINDA. 
KUR,-RA EM-SA “sour N.” and NINDA KUR,- 
RA KU; “sweet N.”; (2) NINDA SIG “thin 
loaf” is not the opposite of NINDA.KUR,-RA 
(XIII 4 i 61 must be interpreted in the light of 
ibid. iii 39 f.) ; (3) NINDA. KUR,-RA = NINDA 
harsis is nowhere consumed by anyone but the 
gods. The Hittites themselves explain KUR,-RA 
as gitmalu “ perfect” (KBo I 44 obv. 27) and 
this is well reconcilable with SI.SA (i.e. isarw) 
“right, proper.” The equation of NINDA.KUR,- 
RA=NINDA.SI.SA is guaranteed by the inter- 
change between LU.MES NINDA.KUR,-RA-us 
XIV 8 rev. 18 and LO.MES NINDA.SI.SA 
XIV 11 iii 41 and cannot so cavalierly be dis- 
missed. For a long time (cf. ANET) I have 
translated “ sacrificial loaf.” 

harsum(a)na- (see p. 340) should be compared 
with Akk. naqgbum, Hebr. ’agigé mayyim, Ugar. 
apq thmtm and translated by “ wellspring.” 

has- “beget, give birth”: when an object ac- 
companies the verb, the particle -za is always found. 
Add prt. sg. 1 hashun Bo 2302/e (ZA 50 233). 

has- “ open ” is never associated with -za. Hence 
na-an-za-an ha-a-se-er IV 8 i 10 must belong to 
has- “ give birth ” ; “ when they gave birth to him, 
he carried with him greatness from his mother’s 
womb.” Compare the Sulgi hymn now treated by 
Falkenstein, ZA 16 64 ff. 

hasduir : the meaning is rather “ waste, stubble.” 
The word is also used for the residue of offerings: 
XVII 28 iv 44; 2BoTU 22 A ii 18; they are 
disposed of by burning them. 

hatta- is rather “ cut open, slit open.” 

hatukessa(t)-: For KAL.GA-an-zi read prob- 
ably KAL-ga-an-zt, i.e. hatuganzi. Cf. KAL-ga-ia 
Otten, Kum. No. 12 iii 1 and ha-tu-ga MS obv. 2; 
also KAL-ga XXXI 66 ii 20; KAL-ga-az V 41 
20; KAL-ga-az XVII 16 i 4. There is no reason 
for the Hittite scribe to employ a “ lengthened ” 
Sumerian adjective. 


hazzik- belongs hardly to hatta- which does not 
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mean “strike” (and would not lose its final -a), 
but rather to hazziya- “ strike, hit.” Another de- 
rivative is hazziyassar “ affliction” (XXIV 1 i 
44 f.) which is missing in HW. 

hazkarai-: comparison of IX 30 4 ff. with IX 3 
i 1ff. suggests that the word corresponds to 
salmesKT.SIKIL and, thus, simply means “ maid- 
ens.” Add abl. hazkarayaz (and its interesting 
variant **!.™&)q-az-ha-ia-za (XII 4 1 4)). 

E hesta: cf. now also Giiterbock, MDOG 86 
(1953) 75 ff. It is odd that BE hesta and E.NA, 
seem to have the same function. Is there perhaps 
an etymological connection between the word for 
“bone” (hastai-) and “stone” (reading un- 
known) in Hittite? For the daring the similarity 
between Gr. daréov (<< IE *osteion) and Germ. 
*staina- (< IE *stoi-no- may be pointed out. Note 
the spellings E.NA,-as (n.) XIII 8 obv. 1 and 
A-NA E.NA,-ni ibid. obv. 2. 

heu- “ rain” should be pronounced as two sylla- 
bles. The original form is, I believe, hewus (hé-e- 
u-us XVI 37 iv 6; XIX 14 9) which more fre- 
quently appears as heus (i.e. probably he’us). In 
those forms in which the third syllable begins with 
w (sg. g. heyawas; pl. n. heyawes, a. heyaw/mus) 
the w of the second is replaced by y which may 
then likewise be dropped: sg. inst. hé-e-a-u-it (i.e. 
he’aw’it), pl. a. hé-e-a-mu-us (i.e. he’awus). 

hewai- does not exist, there is only he(ya)wanna- 
“to rain.” The alleged hewezzi XXXIV 16 iii 16 
must be corrected with the help of the duplicate 
VIII 12 6; the combined text reads: wa-an-nu-mi- 
ia-as SAL-za LUGAL-u-e-ez-2i ti-e-mi-ia-az-2zi “a 
widow (see HW 244 and below ad kurimma) will 
gain the kingship(?).” It seems that LUGAL- 
wezzi is the word from which LUGAL-wezziya- 
“become king ” is derived. 

hulla-, hulliya- rather “twist, distort, smite, 
rout.” 

huppa(i)-, huppiya- rather “ toss, fling, throw.” 

karuiliyat-: Friedrich seems to have overlooked 
KIF 1 (1929) 241. 


kurimma-: the phrase dommeshandas kurimmas= 
($)a wannummiyas=(s)a attas annas zk “you 
are father (and) mother to the oppressed 
eer s*” points with certainty to “orphans 
and widows”; cf. CH XXIVr 61 and elsewhere. 

gurta- “ fortress”: cf. BASOR 79 (1940) 33: 
Friedrich seems to confuse Ugar. grds and krd. See 
also Benveniste, BSL 33 139 and 8, Feist, Vergl. 
Worterbuch der gothischen Sprache (3rd ed.) 198. 


kusitti- “ceremonial garment”: (only Arzawa 
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letter): The “kiihnen Vermutungen zur Sprache 
von Arzawa” (JCS 1 179) for which I am being 
reprimanded consist of pointing out that “ Lu- 
wian ” lacks the assibilation of ¢ in front of 4 
found in Hittite; it was assumed that kusitti- 
might well be a borrowing from Akk. kusitu- with 
normal transfer to the i-stems. What is so bold 
about it? 

maltessar- “hymn”: already Madduwattas 
(1928) 63. 

nuntarnu- “hurry ”: note the Ugar. parallels 
given JAOS 69 (1949) 180. 

palwa(i)- a verbum dicendt: see already Gotze 
apud Friedrich, ZA 37 (1926) 179 and Goetze, 
JCS 1 (1947) 82. 

panku- “nobility”: Landsberger’s explanation 
of the Akk. equivalent na-ag/k/q-b/pa-tu (based 
on the Mari texts) overlooks the sbi ngb of the 
Keret text (A 85f.) from Ugarit; see Gaster, 
JQR 37 (1947) 290. 

Sam(m)am(m)a: my translation “sesame ” 
(ANET) implies the belief that the word descends 
from Akk. samassammum. 

Sehelli- “ clean, pure ”: see also Goetze, RHA 35 
(1939) 106 fn. 15; 39 (1940) 196 fn. 25. 


Sekan- “cubit”: already Forrer, ZDMG 76 


(1922) 254. 
tallai- a measure for oil: cf. the Nuzian measure 
tallu used for oil and equivalent to 10 qa, see D. 


Cross, Movable Property 15; E. R. Lacheman, 
Nua I 539. 

tarh- “be able, vanquish ”: tar-hu-uz-zi XVII 
10 i 33 and ta-ru-wh-zi HC § 50 should not be 
confused with tar(a) hz. 

tarwa(i)- “briillen(??) ”: it is hardly possible 
to accept the interpretation of tarwesgala- as 
“dancer ” and reject that of tarwa(1)- as “ dance.” 

weh- “turn ”: wa-ah-hu-zi KBo III 5 iii 4 must 
be kept apart. 

zigazhur-: the erroneous combination with 
sal§U.GI should not be blamed on me; I made it 
clear in the quoted place that it came to me 
through Bil. 194 fn. 1, i. e. ultimately from 
Ehelolf. 

For reasons of space J refrain from commenting 
on the ideogram part or on the lists of Akkadian, 
Hattic, Hurrian, Palaic, Luwian ete. words which 
round out the HW in very welcome fashion. 

As long as reviews are being written, they will 
have to express criticisms, and it is only too true 
that there is no book which could not be improved 
upon. But let there be no mistake this is one of 
the very best. Till a complete Hittite Dictionary 
can be published Friedrich’s Hethitisches Worter- 
buch will be an indispensable tool for everyone 
who wishes to work with the Hittite language and 
the Hittite texts. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 
Yate UNIVERSITY 





Studies in Islamic Cultural History, G. E. von 
GruneBaum, Editor, (The American An- 
thropologist, Vol. 56, No. 2, Part 2, Memoir 
No. 76). Pp. xi+ 60. Menasha, Wisconsin : 
THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1954. 


This booklet contains four papers read at a 
conference on Islamic studies held in June 1952 
in Mainz, Germany, and abstracts of the discus- 
sions on them. The papers, by Professor von 
Grunebaum and three German Islamists, were read 
in German, and are now presented in an English 
translation made by Dr. Ilse Lichtenstadter. In 
their English form they constitute the second 
volume in a series of “Comparative studies of 
cultures and civilizations,” the general editors of 
which are Mr. Robert Redfield and Mr. Milton 


Singer: the first volume was Studies in Chinese 
Thought. 

Each of the four papers takes up a particular 
problem in Islamic or pre-Islamic history. G. E. 
von Grunebaum, in “ Islamic Studies and Cultural 
Research ” attempts to show how the “ primary 
interests ” of medieval Muslim civilization deter- 
mine and explain the forms taken by “ secondary ” 
interests. “... the general direction of interest 
in a culture, or in a given society, at a given time, 
its feeling for the meaning of life and the true aim 
of human endeavor, expressed with varying degrees 
of lucidity, are the principal presuppositions for, 
and thus decisively affect, the formation of secon- 
dary fundamental concepts, such as education 
(Bildung), scholarship, and artistic beauty ” (p. 
2). The primary task and aim of the medieval 
Muslim is described as ‘ibddah, the service of God. 
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From this are deducible the principal concerns of 
scholarship: the study of revelation, systematic 
theology and law, the study of the state as provid- 
ing the framework of the religious life, history and 
geography as ancillary sciences. The natural sci- 
ences are not essential, however great the achieve- 
ments of individual scholars may have been. Edu- 
cation is not so simply explained, since its ideal 
and materials are combined from heterogeneous 
elements, pre-Islamic as well as Islamic. It em- 
phasizes formal perfection of expression and tends 
to be morally neutral. The ideal of literature is 
not imaginative invention but formal perfection, 
added as an ornament to any content. This ideal is 
connected with Aristotelian psychology and art 
theory. Islamic piety developed from a piety of 
fear to one of confidence, while religious thought 
is interested increasingly in the place of man in 
the religious universe and the ideal of mystical 
sainthood. A parallel development occurs in medie- 
val Greek Christiani.y. Von Grunebaum concludes 
with an account of Hellenism as an alien element 
which made important contributions to Islam but 
never affected its vitality or its concept of man. 

This paper is enriched with ideas and illustra- 
tions and followed by a thoughtful discussion, all 
of which cannot be reproduced here. What von 
Grunebaum tries to do is something ambitious and 
highly important, but in a work of such small 
scope there are necessarily some ends left loose. 
Why are the ideals of education not as wholly 
explicable as those of scholarship by the interest 
called “ primary ”? Why are the ideals of litera- 
ture so closely connected with “alien” Hellenic 
theories? Does the later development of piety arise 
naturally out of the primary concept of ‘ibadah? 
We look forward to a fuller treatment in a larger 
forthcoming volume, mentioned below. 

Dr. H. J. Kissling of the University of Munich, 
“The Sociological and Educational Role of the 
Dervish Orders in the Ottoman Empire”: These 
orders were “men’s societies” in the anthropo- 
logical sense. They were all unorthodox in relation 
to Sunnite Islam, but retained a mass appeal be- 
cause of their unintellectual, popular approach to 
religion and their incorporation of pre-Islamic ele- 
ments, such as the cult of saints. Thus in the 
Ottoman Empire they constituted a powerful po- 
litical force which neither the ulema nor the state 
could fully control. The educational impact of the 
orders on their own members and on the public 
was of mixed quality, depending largely on the 
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personality of the shaykh. Dr. Kissling is writing 
a study of the Halvatiyah order, which he claims 
was discreetly influential in the Empire from at 
least 1450 to 1650. 

Professor W. Caskel of the University of Co- 
logne, “The Bedouinization of Arabia”: After 
characterizing bedouin society in ancient north 
Arabia and contrasting it with that of the mer- 
chant states, Nabataea, Lihydn, etc., Caskel argues 
that the collapse of the latter on all sides of Arabia 
around the third century A. p. allowed the bedouin 
to overrun the borderlands of Syria, Mesopotamia 
and South Arabia. The evidence presented is 
mainly epigraphic. 

Professor Spuler of the University of Ham- 
burg, “Iran and Islam”: The author of Jran in 
friihislamischer Zeit analyses the manner in which 
the Iranians were converted to Islam. It was not 
through conversion of the monarch, for the na- 
tional monarch was dethroned; nor to any great 
extent through missions, for Islam was hardly yet 
a missionary religion. Rather it resulted from the 
political, economic and social inducements of 
Islam, to which first the feudal lords and then 
their serfs in time yielded. The process was car- 
ried further by adaptation of Islam to the Iranian 
spirit through mysticism and a missionary drive, 
and carried to completion by force, exercised by 
Shiite, Turkish and Mongol dynasties on the re- 
maining Zoroastrians. 

Each of these papers individually is of con- 
siderable interest, the more so as three of them 
present samples of recent research by leading 
scholars in Germany. They also have a methodo- 
logical interest, since it appears from them that 
the method of historians in their function as ana- 
lysts of particular events is very much the same 
as that of anthropologists. It is only in his narra- 
tive, descriptive capacity that the historian neces- 
sarily follows a course which does not coincide 
with that of the social sciences. 

All four papers are too brief for an adequate 
treatment of their subjects. It is to be hoped that 
these subjects will be dealt with more thoroughly 
in the two longer volumes to which this work is 
merely an introduction: one by leading Islamists 
on Unity and Variety in Moslem Civilization, the 
other by G. E. von Grunebaum on. The Rise of 
Moslem Culture Consciousness. 


G. F. Hovurani 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Gosudarstvo Sel’dzhukidov Maloi Azu. By VuanI- 
MIR GorDLEVSKY (Akademia Nauk, Insti- 
tut Vostokovedeniia, Trudy, Vol. XXIX.) 
Moscow, 1941. 


Vladimir Gordlevsky is an unfamiliar name to 
most American Orientalists despite the fact that 
he is a leading Turcologist who has been publish- 
ing works on Turkish history and culture since 
1916.1. The book discussed below has apparently 
not been reviewed by any Western language peri- 
odical, although it was published thirteen years 
ago. This lack of knowledge of Gordlevsky’s work 
is only one facet of the general neglect of Russian 
Oriental scholarship in the West. Aside from the 
works of Bart’old and Vladimirtsov, almost noth- 
ing by Soviet Orientalists has been translated into 
any Western language. Soviet works are seldom 
included in standard bibliographies or used as 
aids to original research. Neither linguistic nor 
political reasons would seem weighty enough to 
justify the evident neglect by American scholars 
of so large an area of original research and writing 
on Asian problems. 


The tradition of Bart’old has been carried for- 
ward by numerous scholars in the Soviet Union. 
Especially notable has been the archeological work 
which has turned up much significant new mate- 
rial in parts of Asia now under Soviet rule, such 
as the work of old Khwarezm done by 8S. P. Tol- 
stov.2, There has also been some major research 
done on areas of Asia outside the Soviet Union. 
It is in this latter category that the work of Vladi- 
mir Gordlevsky falls. 


Gordlevsky is a scholar with a command of all 
the major Western and Middle Eastern languages 
who has spent over forty years in studying various 
aspects of the Turkish past. His Gosudarstvo 
Sel’dzhukidov Maloi Aziw was written to fill a 
major gap in world Oriental scholarship. At the 
time it was written there existed no general survey 
of the Seljuk period in Asia Minor. Today Gord- 
levsky’s work remains the only one in its field; 


1This review, in modified form, was read before the 
Annual Meeting of the Western Branch of the American 
Oriental Society, April 2-3, 1954. The research was done 
for the Asiatic History Project of Professor Woodbridge 
Bingham, on a grant from the Institute of Social 
Sciences of the University of California. 

2S. P. Tolstov, Drevnii Khorezm _( Moscow, 1948) ; and 
Po sledam drevnekhorezmiiskot tsivilizatsii (Moscow, 
1948). 
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even the Turks have not published a general his- 
tory of the period.® 

The dearth of work on the Seljuk epoch has 
been felt by Turcologists all over the world. In 
1948 the Turkish scholar, Dr. Osman Turan, 
writing apparently in ignorance of the work of 
Gordlevsky, complained that despite the recognized 
significance of the Seljuk epoch, “it has unfortu- 
nately until now not been the object of a study 
worthy of its importance.” * The next year John 
Kingsley Birge wrote, “The student of Turkish 
history must face the fact that as yet no study of 
any adequate sort has been printed on either the 
Great Seljuks or the Seljuks of Rum. . .”° Spe- 
cialized work on certain aspects of the Seljuk 
period has been done by such men as Dr. Turan 
and Fuad Kopriilii in Turkey, and by several 
Western scholars, notably Dr. Paul Wittek. Gord- 
levsky’s book, however, deserves recognition as the 
only work giving an overall picture of the Seljuk 
period in Asia Minor, including history and cul- 
tural, social, and economic life. 

At the beginning of his book, Gordlevsky notes 
a major reason for the lack of works on the Seljuk 
period in Asia Minor. This is the relative lack of 
sources on the epoch, particularly of those dealing 
with the period in which the Seljuk state was at 
its height—the twelfth and early thirteenth cen- 
turies. Many important documents were destroyed 
in the Mongol invasions of the mid-thirteenth 
century. 

Gordlevsky maintains that there are enough 
sources available to essay at least a preliminary 
summary of the essential features of the Seljuk 
era. Muslim chronicles and travellers’ accounts, 
Christian chronicles, the memoirs of members of 
religious sects, and the epigraphical and arche- 
ological work done in Turkey since the end of the 
last century—these provide him with most of his © 
factual material.® 

Gordlevsky feels it necessary to go beyond con- 
temporary sources, however, in order to reconstruct 
the social history of the Seljuks. To arrive at a 


° The first general history of the Seljuks in Turkish, in 
the Diinya tarihi series, has been announced but not yet 
published. 

*Osman Turan, “Le droit terrien sous les Seldjou- 
kides de Turquie,” Revue des études islamiques, XVI 
(1948), 25-49. 

5 John Kingsley Birge, A Guide to Turkish Area Study 
(Washington, 1949), p. 68. 

*Vladimir Gordlevsky, Gosudarstvo Sel'dzhukidov 
Maloi Azii (Moscow, 1941), pp. 7-18. 
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fuller picture of the patterns of social life and 
development in Seljuk times, he uses what might 
be called a comparative method. That is, he 
studies certain patterns of development docu- 
mented for the Ottoman period. Then, aided by a 
thorough knowledge of the forms of tribal organi- 
zation of the Turks in Central Asia prior to the 
Seljuk invasions, he can hypothesize an inter- 
mediary stage of social development during the 
Seljuk period. He also feels it possible to study 
the process of adaptation of tribal groups to a 
feudal structure in recent Ottoman history and to 
assume that the pattern of change was similar 
under the twelfth century Seljuks. 


Such a method of using well-known recent social 
history to shed light on a dimly-known past would 
seem to have its pitfalls, and it contradicts some 
of the tenets of American scholarship. It is, how- 
ever, perhaps the only method possible to illumi- 
nate the large areas of the social and economic 
history of the Middle East for which no documents 
exist. It should be noted that this method is used 
by other men than Gordlevsky in studying this 
area. Thus, Dr. Osman Turan finds it possible to 
study Seljuk land tenure only by making constant 
reference to documents of the Ottoman period.’ 
And Jacques Weulerrse, in his Paysans de Syrie 
et du Proche-Orient does a remarkable job of re- 
constructing the undocumented agrarian history 
of the Near East through a careful study of vari- 
ous contemporary forms of land tenure and the 
direction in which they are changing.* Like Weu- 
lerrse, Gordlevsky can claim a thorough enough 
knowledge of the area he is studying to be able 
to discern which parts of modern institutions are 
survivals from the past and which are more recent 
accretions, 


After discussing his sources, Gordlevsky devotes 
two chapters to an outline history of the Seljuk 
period in Asia Minor. The bulk of his book is 
taken up by a topical treatment of the economic, 
political, and cultural life of the Seljuk era. Here 
it is possible to deal only with a few highlights of 
Gordlevsky’s book, giving particular emphasis to 
those points which have not been well covered by 
other scholars. 


Gordlevsky’s detailed treatment of the feudal 
system in Asia Minor under the Seljuks helps 
complete the picture given by Paul Wittek of 


* Turan, op. cit., passim. 
8 Jacques Weulerrse, Paysans de Syrie et du Proche- 
Orient (Paris, 1946), chaps. ii and iii. 


Seljuk social organization.® Gordlevsky points out 
that the roots of the military-feudal system 
brought by the Seljuks to Iran and Asia Minor are 
to be found far back in the history of the Oguz 
Turks. Some tribes of the Oguz federation can 
be shown to have moved into Iran and Asia Minor 
as far back as the eighth century A.D., and the 
Oguz tribes formed the bulk of the Turkish popu- 
lation in this area when it was under Seljuk rule. 
Those Oguz who remained in Central Asia until 
the Seljuks began their career of conquest had 
already lost many of their nomadic-tribal customs, 
Gordlevsky shows. Many of them had become set- 
tled and had begun to be organized on a military- 
feudal basis, with tribal chiefs becoming feudal 
lords. 

Gordlevsky sees the ultimate roots of the mili- 
tary-feudal system of the Oguz at the time when 
the Turks were in close contact with the Mongols 
He mentions several similar terms used by Turk: 
and Mongols to describe feudal institutions. Thi 
similarity of military fiefholding under the Mon 
gols and the Seljuks is thus to be explained no 
only by a similar nomadic background but also b' 
the early interaction of the two social systems.’° 

The influence of Iranian and Anatolian institt - 
tions on Seljuk feudalism is recognized by Gore - 
levsky, but he points out that Turkish experiem 2 
led to a major modification of institutions take no 
over from other Middle Eastern peoples. Thus t e 
Iranian ‘igta, or revocable fief, only became a 
major element in the social fabric when it wis 
profoundly changed according to Turkish practic s. 

Seljuk feudalism rested on the assumption tk \t 
land belonged to the sultan, a concept whic4, 
Gordlevsky says, evolved from the early communal 
property of the nomadic Turks. Communal owner- 
ship of land was eventually embodied in the person 
of the tribal chief. The land of newly conquered 
areas was thus considered the property of the chief 
of chiefs, or the sultan. He rewarded his military 
leaders, in most cases former tribal chiefs, by 
giving them the usufruct of this land. This right 
was contingent upon supplying to the sultan a 
fixed number of armed men for military service. 
Land theoretically reverted to the sultan in case 
of failure to fulfill duty, or the death of either the 
original lord or the sultan who made the grant. 
The similarity of this system to that of the Otto- 


® Paul Wittek, “ Deux chapitres de V’histoire des Turcs 
de Roum,” Byzantion, XI (1936), 285-319; also, The 
Rise of the Ottoman Empire (London, 1938), chap. ii. 
1° Gordlevsky, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 
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mans, which developed out of it, is of course clear. 
Even the feudal terms, such as timar and ziamet, 
were largely the same.’ Gordlevsky also mentions 
the similarity of the Seljuk system to the practices 
introduced by Babur and the Moghuls in India, 
which also had a Turkish origin.’? 

Gordlevsky maintains that the Seljuk sultans 
deliberately tried to break up the cohesive tribal 
organization of the Oguz and to scatter each tribe 
throughout Asia Minor. The aim was to check the 
growth of alternative centers of loyalty and organi- 
zation which would vie with the court at Konya. 
The sultans, however, counted on the martial spirit 
of the tribes for the success of Seljuk military 
policy and thus were unwilling, even in their 
strongest periods, to try to push this dissolution of 
tribes to a completion. 

The social dialectic by which the military-feudal 
organization, so successful in periods of conquest, 
broke down soon after Seljuk rule was stabilized, 
is analyzed by Gordlevsky as follows, The larger 
lords enriched and strengthened themselves and 
converted their temporary grants into hereditary 
domains. The wealthier a lord became, the less 
willing he was to risk his holdings in war. The 
large aristocracy, combining wealth and military 
power, built up semi-independent enclaves which 
the power of the sultain could not touch. The 
lesser lords supported the sultan, but their power 
waned in contrast to that of the large lords.** 
After the first flush of conquest the sultan could 
no longer count on significant military support. 
At the time of the Mongol conquest it was im- 
possible to muster major resistance. 

Also contributory to the breakdown of central- 
ized control was the need of the sultan for revenue, 
which led him to sell state land or give permanent 
land grants in return for taxes rather than mili- 
tary service. This process was self-defeating, as it 
became first difficult and finally impossible to 
collect taxes on land permanently alienated to a 
strong lord. The de facto power of the sultan was 
thus very limited even during much of the pre- 
Mongol period. After the Mongol invasion, Gord- 
levsky maintains, the sultan was simply a tool of 
the large aristocracy. 

Marxist theory leads Gordlevsky to stress the 


11 Tbid., pp. 72-79. 

12 The similarity of the Seljuk system to the military- 
feudalism introduced by the Turkish Mamlukes in Egypt 
should also be noted. 

18 Ibid., pp. 87-89. 
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importance of the main producing class, or peasan- 
try, in the history of the era. The miserable condi- 
tion of the Anatolian peasantry in the late Byzan- 
tine period is well documented. Gordlevsky sees it 
as a factor which made the Turkish conquest of 
Asia Minor in the late eleventh century so easy. 
Nor were the peasants initially wrong in looking 
to a change in masters for relief. The first Seljuk 
ruler of Asia Minor, Suleiman, declared all Ana- 
tolian slaves and serfs free except those resisting 
conquest.** 

Slavery existed under the Seljuks but most agri- 
cultural work was done by free peasants, either the 
freed Anatolians or settled Oguz. The freedom of 
these peasants was limited, however, as many of 
them held no land, and those who did hold land 
were subject to increasing exactions by the local 
lord. Feudal lords increased their control not only 
of the land but also of the water supply, which is 
of such vital economic importance in all Middle 
Eastern countries. The process of enserfment of 
the peasantry, hitherto unknown to the Oguz, 
began again soon after the Seljuk conquest, though 
it was far from being completed even at the end 
of the Seljuk period.*® 

The deterioating condition of the peasants led 
them to active revolt in 1239, This revolt took on 
the ideology of a new religious sect led by a certain 
Baba Ishaq, who called himself “the messenger 
of God.” Gordlevsky sees such a heretical religious 
form as typical for peasant revolts of the Middle 
Ages. The revolt was severely crushed, but the dis- 
affection of the peasantry continued, and the Baba 
Ishaq heresy spread underground.*® The fact that 
the Mongol invasion, four years later, met with 
almost no resistance by the population is one indi- 
cation of peasant disaffection. 

Rounding out the picture of Seljuk social 
structure given by Gordlevsky is his discussion of 
the court-slaves and the artisan class. The former 
were men recruited, often from among the Chris- 
tian population, to aid the sultan in administra- 
tion. Though legally slaves of the sultan, their 
social status was high, although not as high as that 
of the free aristocracy. They were often rewarded 
by the sultan with land, but rarely became large 
landholders. Gordlevsky shows these men to have 
been the most loyal supporters of the sultan, up- 
holding their patron against the encroachments of 


14 Ibid., p. 93. 
18 Ibid., pp. 91-96. 
1° Ibid., pp. 98-99. 
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the larger lords. The court-slave system was, of 
course, continued in the Ottoman era. Seljuk 
court slaves never had the independent power typi- 
cal of foreign slaves in other Asian courts, prob- 
ably because they were primarily administrative 
and not military men. 


As the Seljuk state ceased to rely on booty to 
support the aristocracy and settled down to an 
equally lucrative regime of internal taxation, 
there was an increasing purchase of homemade and 
imported luxuries by the feudal courts. The crafts- 
men and traders multiplied as Asia Minor became 
a wealthy country and a center of world trade, 
though temporarily impoverished by the harsh 
Mongol exactions. Although not a social stratum 
capable of wielding immense influence, the crafts- 
men did have increased organized strength as the 
Seljuk era progressed. Artisans formed the back- 
bone of the Akhi, a socio-religious brotherhood 
which became extremely powerful in the four- 
teenth century. The Akhi became landholders and 
took on governmental functions in many areas. 
In doing so, Gordlevsky states, the Akhi became 
“feudalized ” themselves.*” 

Gordlevsky’s study of cultural history is as ex- 
tensive as his discussion of economic and social 
processes, although only brief mention of it will 
be made here. Particularly interesting is his de- 
tailed analysis of the diverse streams found in 
Seljuk art and religion. He points out the im- 
mense influence and prestige of Iranian culture, 
which began to penetrate the Turks even before 
they left Central Asia, and which made Persian 


17 Ibid., pp. 101-120. 


practices the standard for Seljuk courts and the 
Persian language the medium for the state and for 
literature. Indeed, the educated gentleman of the 
Seljuk period despised the “ Turk ” as much as did 
his Ottoman counterpart.*® On the other hand, 
Gordlevsky enumerates many major Turkish ele- 
ments in Seljuk art, religion, and court life. Tur- 
kish began to be used at the end of the Seljuk 
period as the language of the court and of poetry. 
Gordlevsky does not neglect the other Near Kast- 
ern and Byzantine elements which went to make 
up the complex fabric of Seljuk culture.’® 

The validity of Gordlevsky’s reconstruction of 
Seljuk society must be tested by scholars who are 
expert in the field of Turkish studies. The aim of 
this paper has not been that, but rather to epito- 
mize some of the major new points made in a book 
which is unavailable to many American scholars. 
Gordlevsky’s book seems well-documented and 
closely argued. Obviously it gives less weight to 
the social role of the Gazi than does Wittek, but 
this is partly due to difference of emphasis. Wittek 
deals with the problems of a state’s origins ; Gord- 
levsky is concerned with the period of active life 
of that state. 

Although some of his views may be rejected and 
others will be modified in the light of subsequent 
research, Gordlevsky has produced a work of major 
importance to students of the Middle East. 


Nikki R. KeEppIEe 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


18 Tbid., p. 61, p. 183. 
19 See especially ibid., chaps. xii and xv, pp. 130-136, 
and pp. 157-165. 











FROM THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The editor has received the following communication 
from the Executive Offices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies: 

After the first Select Committee of the House of 
Representatives to Investigate Tax Exempt Foundations 
(the Cox Committee) had concluded its operations and 
reported the discovery of nothing reprehensible in the 
activities of those foundations with which American 
scholarship is accustomed to deal, a new Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives to Investigate 
Tax Exempt Foundations was formed under the chair- 
manship of Representative B. Carroll Reece of Tennessee. 
The studies made by the investigative staff of this second 
committee were not confined to the foundations, but con- 
sidered at much length the “accessory organizations,” 
supposed to distribute the foundations’ money, the Social 
Science Research Council, the American Council on 
Education, the National Education Association, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, and the like. 

These staff studies pictured the foundations and the 
accessory organizations as combined in a tight “ inter- 
lock ” which not only dominated American scholarship, 
social science, and education, but by means of this 
domination had succeeded, in the fifty years since the 
organization of the first great foundations, in undermin- 
ing American political stamina, in socializing our educa- 
tional structure, and in leading the country far down the 
road to internationalism and collectivism. After receiv- 
ing these reports and listening to half a dozen anti- 
foundation witnesses, the Committee suspended public 
hearings, not, however, before the studies and the testi- 
mony had received wide newspaper publicity. The Com- 
mittee, thereupon, gave the foundations and accessory 
organizations opportunity to file rebuttal statements. 

The materials before the Committee had made attack 
primarily upon the social sciences, especially upon their 
“empiricism,” and upon modern education. The humani- 
ties, as such, were not similarly vilified, but the Ameri- 
ean Council of Learned Societies was completely linked 
into the web of subversion along with the social scien- 
tists and the educators, indeed at one point was given a 
position of preeminence among its sister organizations 
to which it has never, even in its most enthusiastic 
moments, aspired. 

The rebuttal statements of the Social Science Research 
Council and the American Council on Education amply 
demonstrated the fantasy of the charges made against 
these organizations and their fields of concern. It de- 
volved upon the officers of the American Council of 
Learned Societies to speak on behalf of the humanities. 
Such a statement was accordingly drafted and verified 
by the Executive Staff and presented by the Chair- 
man, President C. W. de Kiewiet of the University of 
Rochester. 

This five-thousand word document is too long to be 
fully reproduced here; moreover much of its content is 
mere fact well known to the readers of the JouRNAL of 
the American Oriental Society. It went beyond any 


direct refutation of the charges, allegations, or innu- 
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endoes made before the Committee in that it tried to 
give the Committee a factual picture of the real organi- 
zation of scholarship and the social sciences in this 
country and of the history and activities of the ACLS in 
place of the distortions with which the Committee had 
been confronted. And it ended with the following con- 
cluding paragraphs: 

“The body of this statement has been directed, as 
was no more than proper, to the assumptions and 
presuppositions which were implicit in the reports of 
the Committee staff and some of the ‘ friendly ’ testi- 
mony which the Committee heard. But the Council 
cannot let this opportunity pass without saying 
vigorously and directly that it does not share a 
number of those assumptions and preconceptions. 

“It believes that, far from being committed to any 
particular body of doctrine, America is a land of 
boundless experiment, of constant and _ relentless 
search for better ways of doing things, for richer ex- 
perience, to make human life fuller and more attrac- 
tive. Nothing could be less American than an as- 
sumption that Americans had reached the ultimate 
boundary of thought—political, economic, social or 
cultural as well as physical—1903 or 1953, or are 
destined to reach it in 2003. 

“ A corollary of this interpretation of our tradition 
is the belief in the maintenance of a completely free 
market in ideas, no matter how unpalatable they may 
be to our preconceived notions. The moment we have 
to protect any mature American from any idea what- 
soever, that moment we must stop boasting about 
American democracy. 

“The American Council of Learned Societies is 
concerned with thought, with ideas, with mankind’s 
concept of itself and its place in nature. It believes 
that the best interests of America require uncom- 
promising exploration of any thinking that mankind 
has ever done or is doing. There is no subversion 
comparable with an interference in the traffic in 
ideas. 

“Ideas are explosive materials. They must not be 
handled carelessly nor ignorantly. All the activities 
of the American Council of Learned Societies have 
been directed at creating and fostering in America 
the mechanisms through which ideas can be handled 
understandingly and without fear. 

“To this end it has done whatever it could to de- 
velop Americans trained to participate fully in the 
pursuit and communication of all humanistic knowl- 
edge and to provide the tools of study, teaching and 
research with which such trained Americans have to 
work. 

“ The Council is proud of its record in these activi- 
ties. It holds, moreover, that in the harsh decades 
ahead, many of our most pressing problems will lie 
in the very fields of the humanities with which the 
Council is concerned. In its opinion no work is more 
important to the future security and welfare of the 
nation.” 
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In presenting the statement to the Reece Committee 
President de Kiewiet said: 


“T cannot forego the opportunity of commenting 
upon the unwisdom of the aspersions that have been 
cast upon the scholars and teachers for whom the 
American Council of Learned Societies is proud to 
speak. Education is a principal architect of Ameri- 
can greatness in all fields, political as well as scien- 
tific, cultural as well as technological. We owe our 
solidarity in an age of crisis to the manner in which 
we have taught the history and politics of the nation. 
An attack upon education becomes in part an attack 
upon American history, an attack, indeed, upon the 
defensive system of this country. Faith is lessened, 
courage is diminished, and essential bonds are broken. 
To lay broad and loose charges against education can 
itself become a form of subversion against which it is 
the duty of intellectual leaders to speak forcibly and 
emphatically. 

“JT feel grateful to the Reece Committee for at 
least recognizing that humane studies are powerful 
forces in any society. Statements apparently made 
by staff members of the Committee misconstrue the 
nature of that power and assign to it a baneful influ- 
ence. The American Council of Learned Societies wel- 
comes the opportunity to reassert its faith in the 
beneficial power exercised by the thought and studies 
of the responsible men who make the study of man 


their lifework. It is an influence that cannot be sup- 
pressed. Only those societies try to do so that are 
fearful of freedom. What we know to be great in our 
society, our political thought, our humane laws, our 
sense of human dignity, our powers of self-discovery 
and self-realization, are all born of the humanist 
mind. To preserve and extend these is the real func- 
tion of all those for whom the American Council of 
Learned Societies elects to speak. Wisdom cannot be 
bought, and accepts no dictation. Scholarship and 
learning are the foundation of the nation’s wisdom 
and skill. A society in which scholars and teachers 
are held in honor is far more likely to produce the 
wisdom and skill without which it cannot survive in 
the modern world.” 


The statement had a very good press, was widely 
quoted and always with gratifying praise either ex- 
pressed or implied. While we cannot expect that this 
attack was the last gasp of a dying American anti-intel- 
lectualism, there seems little doubt that both the founda- 
tions and the accessory organizations have gained rather 
than lost stature in the eyes of the intelligent public 
through this episode. The intellectual must fight back. 


The Executive Offices of the ACLS, 1219 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C., will be happy to send 
a copy of the statement and the letter of presentation 
to any reader who requests it. 
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LupLow Butt Funp 


The Executive Committee has voted to adopt the 
following resolution: 


Whereas: The Executive Committee of the American 
Oriental Society has learned with great sorrow of the 
death of our esteemed friend and former President of 
the Society, Dr. Ludlow Bull and 


Whereas: The Committee has been informed that the 
American Oriental Society is named as a legatee in the 
will of the late Dr. Bull to receive the sum of One 
Thousand Dollars ($1,000) the income thereof to be used 
for the publication of monographs in the Ancient Near 
Eastern Field with particular preference to the publica- 
tion of worthy papers in the field of Egyptology 


Be it resolved: That this Committee on behalf of the 
American Oriental Society hereby expresses its deep ap- 
preciation of the generosity and thoughtfulness of the 
late Dr. Bull in thus providing for an important aspect 
of the future work of the Society 

That the Secretary-Treasurer of the Society be in- 
structed upon receipt of this bequest to set it up on the 
Treasurer’s books as a separate account to be known as 
the Ludlow Bull Fund 

That a copy of this resolution be sent to Mrs. Ludlow 
Bull and that a copy be submitted to the Editor for 
publication in the JouRNAL. 
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American Criental Society 


MEETING AT NEW YORK, N. Y., 1954 


THE One HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOURTH MEET- 
ING of the Society was held at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y., on April 13, 14, and 15, 
1954. The following members of the Society 
registered their attendance: 


W. F. Albright, E. B. Allen, A. S. Altekar, G. L. 
Anderson, A. E. Antar, J. Batal, R. P. Beaver, W. 
Bingham, E. P. Boardman, Ida Bobula, D. Bodde, N. C. 
Bodman, R. A. Bowman, M. M. Bravmann, W. N. Brown, 
B. W. Buchanan, V. Busyakul, S. Cammann, W. T. Chan, 
S. H. Chen, H. G. Creel, G. F. Dales, J. L. Davidson, 
Florence E. Day, P. Delougaz, J. De Francis, R. E. 
Dengler, M. S. Dimand, M. J. Dresden, P. E. Dumont, 
I. Dyen, A. C. Eastman, A. S. Ehrenkreutz, S. Elisséeff, 
Yolanda M. Fenyo, J. J. Finkelstein, H. G. Fischer, J. A. 
Fitzmyer, D. N. Freedman, R. N. Frye, Mary Jean Gates, 
W. J. Gedney, H. S. Gehman, B. Geiger, G. Gelbart, 
H. L. Ginsberg, S. Glazer, Theresa Goell, A. Goetze, 
Beatrice L. Goff, Mrs. Antoinette K. Gordon, E. I. 
Gordon, J. B. Graybill, M. Greenberg, J. C. Greenfield, 
G. E. von Grunebaum, H. G. Giiterbock, G. G. Hackman, 
E. Adelaide Hahn, C. H. Hamilton, C. W. P. Hansen, 
R. 8S. Hardy, J. F. Haskins, M. G. S. Hodgson, H. M. 
Hoenigswald, E. Hofmann, D. Holzman, S. H. Horn, Mrs. 
L. H. Hough, Hu Shih, J. E. Huesman, A. W. Hummel, 
H. P. Hurd, D. H. H. Ingalls, L. James, Dorothy C. 
Jensen, Roberta Kahn, J. Kaster, K. Katz, E. S. Ken- 
nedy, G. A. Kennedy, J. A. Kerns, H. Kevorkian, I. E. 
Kiev, Mrs. Lea Kisselgoff, E. A. Kracke, Jr., C. H. 
Kraeling, E. G. Kraeling, S. M. Kramer, Stella Kram- 
risch, T. O. Lambdin, K. F. Leidecker, T. Y. Li, Ilse 
Lichtenstadter, Miriam Lichtheim, T. Lin, A. Lippe, R. 
L. Litke, B. P. Lozinski, Hannah E. McAllister, J. E. 
McCall, W. S. McCullough, J. L. McKenzie, C. W. 
MacSherry, Mrs. Jane Gaston Mahler, E. Mainz, Mrs. 
E. Mainz, R. Marcus, S. Marenof, Mrs. Elma Marin, G. 
M. Mauterer-Lévy, T. J. Meek, R. N. Mehta, I. Mendel- 
sohn, G. E. Mendenhall, J. M. Menzies, P. M. Michaud, 
J. L. Mish, Mrs. Irene Lande Nash, Elfie Newman- 
Perper, C. J. Ogden, R. F. Ogden, Eleanor Olson, H. M. 
Orlinsky, A. J. Otto, L. Pap, H. H. Paper, Ann Perkins, 
M. Perlmann, M. Petruck, C. F. Pfeiffer, H. I. Poleman, 
J. M. Plumer, J. A. Pope, M. H. Pope, Edith Porada, 
J. B. Pritchard, I. Rabinowitz, J. Rahder, W. L. Reed, 
E. Reifler, F. Rosenthal, Cynthia Russ, A. Salmony, W. 
Samolin, H. S. Santesson, K. Schoonover, Nora E. Scott, 


O. R. Sellers, Mrs. Esther Shephard, Mrs. Elsa Liefeld 
Sherman, O. Shimizu, 8S. D. Simmons, W. K. Simpson, 
M. G. Slonim, E. B. Smick, M. B. Smith, E. A. Speiser, 
F. J. Stephens, H. P. Stern, L. Sternbach, B. Szezesniak, 
P. Thieme, C. C. Torrey, M. Vogelstein, Florence Water- 
bury, R. W. Weiler, M. M. Weinstein, Marian Welker, 
C. B. Welles, J. A. Wilson, F. V. Winnett, Rachel 
Wischnitzer, J. N. Yamagiwa, D. W. Young, J. Young, 
S. Zeitlin, M. Zucker. (Total 178) 


The first session was called to order by Presi- 
dent S. Elisséeff at 9:30 a. m., Tuesday, April 13. 
The Secretary-Treasurer stated that the detailed 
Treasurer’s Report had been adopted by the Execu- 
tive Committee and that mimeographed copies of 
this report were available at the registration table. 
He then presented the following summary of the 
report: 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1953 


Assets 
Investments, general funds (cost)....... $ 26,496.07 


Investments, Louise Wallace Hackney 


eS ee er nee eer 50,681.10 
Cash deposited in the New Haven Bank, 
Mk i Ee Be bd 064504044040 Ke unde ees 1,146.25 
Cash deposited in the New Haven Savings 
NG coca i piin ara iaraiag dai srhrat ec sla wieKsleee wis 15,916.81 
Value of inventory of printed books..... 7,941.83 
$102,182.06 
Tnabilities 
General Endowment 
IIE oo cio k sikrars cece ne msinane $ 15,300.00 
Miscellaneous gifts.................. 103.50 
Special Nies Fund.................. 961.34 
Life Membership Fund................. 6,779.39 
Louise Wallace Hackney Fund.......... 50,768.55 
RUIN MUNIN. 6.35 53.5015, aracacaiccsctco.c. simu rnaawtes 76.58 
MN II oon oso Gane cuwcecwacesiains 1,500.00 
Surplus (total of balances shown in sched- 
ules 3-14 of detailed report).......... 26,692.70 


$102,182.06 
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SUMMARY OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Receipts 

Cash balance January 1, 1953........... $ 16,463.03 
TE, 66: fac ep ines icac hie Rick preia eames 3,825.10 
Income from investments............... 5,299.29 
Sale of publications and subscriptions... 4,875.84 
AdVaNCed PAYMENTS: «oo. occccccccccces 62.20 
Contributions for publications........... 1,100.13 
Sale of addressograph service........... 34.05 
PT OI 5.058: 5 515 soi asi vas cca abi Stayer 90.27 
Gifts to endowment...................- 13.00 
EAS MCMMOR: TECS 5.5.5 555 c as eens vase 692.50 
Investments liquidated ................. 389.42 
Collected for annual dinner............. 141.00 
PAC MBMIPROMED a5 61:0: 550-5: 5:1 snosvesaiare'sy-aiel aver pelagic 9.88 

$ 32,995.71 

Disbursements 

Producing and distributing Journal...... $ 6,787.74 
Reprinting JAOS 72. 1-2............... 330.44 
Secretary’s assistant and office expenses. . 1,859.36 
Cost of annual meeting................. 463.14 
Maintenance of Library................ 102.43 
Subvention to Bramen.........2sciccsccees 75.00 
IEMRNS TA) NN aa 5 5h 5s6 seers cocoa anav'nne aide Soadss 35.00 
ER CTE oo sinc ccicasascscccsecs 150.50 
Zo reprimting AOS 33... .........0..cccee 178.14 
Costs of distributing AOS.............. 111.03 
Royalties on sales of AOS.............. 52.35 
Royalties to authors of Offprints........ 39.68 
COMED WOE nok a onic cc recnsvsvevcs 46.97 
Awards to Hackney Scholars............ 4,635.00 
Securities purchased .............06004- 1,062.12 
NI oa kc cece nie cncdcnsensences 3.75 


 $ 15,932.65 


Balance December 31, 1953............... $ 17,063.06 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer and of the Committee on Investments 
of the American Oriental Society, and that we believe 
them to be correct and in accord with the report sub- 
mitted. We have also personally examined all securities 
in the safe-deposit box at the New Haven Savings Bank 
and find that they agree with the list submitted, 
herewith. 

Signed: Norvin J. HEIN 
Signed: Ricnwarp L. WALKER 
February 8, 1954. 


The Secretary-Treasurer continued his report as 
follows : 


The total number of members on the roll of the 
Society as of April 12, 1954 is 988. Of this total 860 
are corporate members, 102 life members, 24 honorary 
members, and 2 honorary associates. Since April 8, 1953, 
the date of my last report to the Society, 75 have been 
added to the roll. This number includes 1 life member, 
5 re-elected, and 1 reinstated. There are 69 student 


members of the Society. In addition to this count, there 
are thirteen persons who were student members last year 
and continued as full members this year. In the same 
period we have lost 14 by resignations. 

Since the last annual meeting of the Society the 
Secretary has learned of the death of the following 
members. 

Raymond A. Bidwell, born in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1877, died January 6, 1954 in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. He was a lawyer whose interest in 
Oriental studies was in the collecting of Japanese art. 

Jules Bloch, of Sévres, France, born in 1880, died 
November 9, 1953. He was made an honorary member 
of the Society in 1947. He was an outstanding author 
in Indo-Aryan philology. 

Milos Borecky, a member of the staff of the Orientalia 
Division of the Library of Congress, died in March 1954. 
He had been elected to membership in the Society in 
1953. 

Albert G. Edwards, born in St. Louis, Missouri, in 
1894, died in St. Louis June 26, 1952. He had been a 
member of the Society since 1947. He served as a 
Presbyterian missionary in Iraq and Lebanon. 

Solomon Goldman, born in Russia in 1894, died May 
14, 1953 in Chicago. He was a Rabbi of the Anshe Emet 
Synagogue in Chicago. He had been a member of the 
Society since 1920 and shortly before his death became 
a life member. He had published two volumes of a 
thirteen-volume work on the Bible known as “ The Book 
of Human Destiny.” 

Alexander Marx, born in Germany‘in 1878, died in 
New York December 26, 1953. He had been a member 
of the Society since 1926. He was Jacob H. Schiff Pro- 
fessor of History at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America. He was the author of “A History of the 
Jewish People” and numerous other articles and mono- 
graphs in his field. 

Harold Hayden Nelson, born in 1879, died in Chicago 
January 24, 1954. He had been a member of the Society 
since 1941. He was a former director of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago and served for 
over twenty-two years as field director of the Epigraphic 
and Architectural Survey at Luxor, Egypt. 

Roger T. O’Callaghan, born in New York in 1912, died 
in Iraq March 5, 1954. He had been a member of the 
Society since 1943. He was a priest in the Order of 
Jesuits. He had been a member of the faculty of Ford- 
ham University and of the Pontifical Biblical Institute 
in Rome. He was the author of “ Aram Naharaim—A 
Continuation to the History of Upper Mesopotamia in 
the Second Millenium B.c.” and of numerous articles on 
Semitic languages and culture. 

John Joseph O’Neill, born in New York in 1889, died 
in Freeport, Long Island August 30, 1953. He had been 
a member of the Society since 1947. He had been science 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune for forty-five 
years. 

Adelaide Rudolph, born in Hiram, Ohio, in 1858, died 
in Cleveland, Ohio August 25, 1953. She became a cor- 
porate member of the Society in 1894 and a life member 
in 1934. She was a former teacher of Latin at the 
University of Kansas and continued to engage in re- 
search in the Cleveland Public Library until shortly 
before her death. 
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Dwight E. Woodbridge who resided in Brooklyn, New 
York, and who had been a member of the Society since 
1944, is reported to have died in 1953. 

H. C. E. Zacharias, died July 29, 1953, in Techny, 
Illinois. He had been a member of the Society since 
1947. He was a Catholic missionary in China. 


It was voted to adopt the reports. 

The members stood in a moment of silence in 
respect for the memory of the deceased members. 

The report of the Editor was presented by J. B. 
Pritchard, as follows: 


During the past year the Editors of the JoURNAL 
have published four issues: Nos. 2, 3, 4 of Vol. 73 and 
No. 1 of Vol. 74. The 73rd volume of the JoURNAL 
consisted of 256 pages, an increase of 51 pages over the 
preceding volume. About 15 per cent of the space in 
Voi. 73 was used to print the proceedings and the list 
of members; the remainder of the space was given over 
to articles, brief communications, and reviews. In addi- 
tion to the four issues of the Journal there appeared in 
June Supplement No. 16, Samuel E. Martin’s The Pho- 
nemes of Ancient Chinese. 

The distribution according to area for the items pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL (articles, brief communications, 
and reviews) was the following: Near East, 26; India 
and Southeast Asia, 17; Far East, 20. When con- 
sidered according to subject matter the items published 
in volume 73 may be classified as follows (roughly) : 
philology (texts, translations, ete.), 30; history, 11; 
religion and philosophy, 7; archaeology, 6; linguistics, 
4; bibliography, 2; art, 1; law, 1. 

There has now appeared in the American Oriental 
Series the second revised edition of Roland G. Kent’s 
Old Persian Grammar, Texts, Lexicon. Kemal Balkan’s 
Kassitenstudien, 1. Die Sprache der Kassiten, is now 
in press and will appear soon as volume 37 of the 
American Oriental Series. Some progress has been made 
toward the publication of the Bleek volume and the 
Index to the JouRNAL and it is hoped that the following 
year may see the publication of these two works. 

The price for the printing of the JourNAL has been 
again increased, this time by approximately 10 per cent, 
effective January 1, 1954. The Editor, upon his retire- 
ment from office, wishes to express his deep appreciation 
for the cooperation of the Associate Editors, John De 
Francis and Henry M. Hoenigswald, and for the efficient 
and painstaking service which has been rendered the 
Society by its printer, J. H. Furst Company, which this 
year celebrates its fiftieth year. 


Signed: JAMES B. PRITCHARD, 
Editor 


It was voted to adopt the report with special 
thanks to Professor Pritchard for his faithful 
service as Editor. 

The report of the Librarian was presented by 
the Secretary, as follows: 

During the year 1953/54, one hundred and twenty 
volumes, thirty-two pamphlets, and two hundred and 
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fifty-three numbers of periodicals have been added to 
the Library. Of the periodicals two hundred and thirty- 
six were in continuance of sets already in the Library; 
seventeen represent titles new to the Library. Of the 
monographs twenty were gifts of members of the Society. 
Ninety-two volumes have been bound; twenty-two vol- 
umes loaned to non-resident members of the Society; 
twenty-two volumes sent to the Editors of the JouRNAL 
for review. Two new exchanges have been established: 
with the Institut fiir Orientforschung, Berlin, and with 
Les Annales archéologiques de Syrie. 

The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals is 
up to date. 

The following is the list of accessions for the year: 


Abbas, M. The Sudan question; the dispute over the 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium, 1884-1951. [1952] 
(Colonial and comparative studies) 

Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, Paris. Séance 
du 21 mars 1952: cinquantenaire de la fondation 
de l’Ecole frangaise d’Extréme-Orient. 1952. 

Ahmad ibn Da’id, Abu Hanifah, al-Dinawari. The book 
of plants. Ed. by B. Lewin. 1953. (Uppsala. 
Universitet. Arsskrift 1953: 10) 

Aiyappan, A. Guide to the Buddhist antiquities, by 
A. Aiyappan and P. R. Srinivasan. 1952. (Madras. 
Government Museum. Guide ser. no. 2) 


Aleppo. Bibliothéque nationale. Publications I: Les 
conférences générales pour l’année 1952. [n.d.] 


*Ali ibn Hanzala, al-Mahfiizi. La profession de foi 
ismaélienne. Edition annotée [par] ’Abbis al-’Az- 


zawi. 1953. 
Anderson, R. C. Naval wars in the Levant, 1559-1853. 
1952. 


Les Annales archéologiques de Syrie; revue d’archéologie 
et histoire syriennes. t. 1, no. 2, 1951; t. 2, no. 1 
et 2, 1952. 1951-52. 

Avesta. Gathas. [Gathas ed. by Pir Da’id] 1952. 

Avesta. Gathas. English. Songs of Zarathushtra. The 
Gathas tr. by Dastur Framroze Ardeshir Bode and 
Piloo Nanavutty. [1952] (Ethical and religious 
classics of East and West, no. 6) 

Ayalon, D. L’esclavage du mamelouk. 1951. 
notes and studies, no. 1) 

al-Batrighi, Nir al-Din Abi Ishak. De motibus celo- 
rum; critical edition of the Latin translation of M. 


(Oriental 


Scot. Ed. by F. J. Carmody. 1952. 
Bénisti, M. Le médaillon lotiforme dans la sculpture 
indienne. 1952. (Paris. Musée Guimet. Publ. 


Recherches et documents d’art et d’archéologie, t. 4) 

Berlin. Institut fiir Orientforschung. Mitteilungen. 
Bd. I, Heft 1-2, 1953. 

Bible. English. O.T. The Holy Bible; tr. by members 
of the Catholic Biblical Association of America. 
v. 1. Genesis to Ruth. [1953] 

Bible. Hebrew. O.T. Psalms. ed. Simons. The book of 
Psalms with a new Hebrew commentary by 0. J. 
Simons. 1953. 

Blachére, R. Exercises d’arabe classique, par R. Blachére 
et m. Ceccaldi. 2. éd. rev. et corr. 1952. 

Blake, F. R. A resurvey of Hebrew tenses. 
(Seripta Pontificii Instituti Biblici, 103) 

Boneschi, P. L’inscription en caractéres proto-arabes 
d’un cylindre-sceau babylonien. 1953. 

Brodrick, A. H. 


1951. 


[1952] 


The tree of human history. 














Aw 
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Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. Museum. Dept. 
of Ancient Art. The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic 
papyri. Ed. by E. G. Kraeling. 1953. (Publ. of 
the Dept. of Egyptian Art) 

Les Cahiers coptes. no. 2. 1952. 

Cahn, H. A. Die Liwen des Apollon. 1950. 

Cannon, G. H. Sir William Jones, Orientalist; an 
annotated bibliography. [1952] (Pacific area bibli- 
ographies ) 

Coedés, G. ed. & tr. Inscriptions du Cambodge, éd. et 
traduites par G. Coedés. v. 5. (Ecole frangaise 
d’Extréme-Orient. Collection de textes et documents 
sur l’Indochine, 3) 

Cooper, G. Dead cities and forgotten tribes. [1952] 

Criado, R. El valor dinamico del nombre divino en el 
Antiguo Testamento. 1950. 

Damascus document. The Zadokite fragments; facsimile 
of the manuscripts in the Cairo Genizah collection 
in the possession of the University Library, Cam- 
bridge, England; with an introd. by S. Zeitlin. 
1952. (Jewish quarterly review, Monograph ser., 
no. 1) 

Davidson, M., ed. A list of published translations from 
Chinese into English, French and German. Tenta- 
tive ed. Pt. 1. 1952. 

Davis, S. Race-relations in ancient Egypt: Greek, 
Egyptian, Hebrew, Roman. [1952] 

De Gaury, G. The new state of Israel. [1952] 

Dennett, D. C. Conversion and the poll tax in early 
Islam. 1950. (Harvard historical monographs, 22) 

Dictionarivm latino lvsitanievm, ac iaponievm. 1595. 
[phototype reproduction, 1950-52] 

Dumoulin, H. The development of Chinese Zen after 
the Sixth Patriarch in the light of Mumonkan. 
Tr. from the German by R. F. Sasaki. 1953. 

Dupont-Sommer, A. Observations sur le Manuel de 
discipline découvert prés de ia Mer Morte. 1951. 

Ebersolt, J. Constantinople; recueil d’études. Préf. de 
A. Grabar. 1951. 

Ehrenkreutz, A. S. Extracts from the technical manual 
on the Ayyitibid mint in Cairo. 1953. 

Elsbree, W. H. Japan’s role in Southeast Asian nation- 
alist movements, 1940 to 1945. 1953. 

Ettisch, Ernst E. Astrologie im hebraeischen Alphabet. 
[1952] 

[Fang, Hsiian-ling] Account of the T‘u-yii-hin in the 
history of the Chin dynasty, tr. by T. D. Carroll. 
1953. (California. Univ. Institute of East Asiatic 
Studies. Chinese dynastic histories translations, 
no. 4) 

al-Faribi. Alfarabius compendium legum Platonis, edi- 
dit e latine vertit F. Gabrieli. 1952. (Corpus pla- 
tonicum medii aevi; Plato Arabus, v. 3) 

Faroughy, A. The Bahrein Islands, 750-1951; a con- 
tribution to the study of power politics in the 
Persian Gulf. 1951. 

Finegan, J. The archeology of world religions. 1952. 

Fischel, W. J., ed. Semitic and Oriental studies; a 
vol. presented to William Popper. 1951. (Univ. 
of California publ. in Semitic philology, v. 11) 

Frankfort, H. The birth of civilization in the Near 
East. 1951. 

Fiick, J., ed. Documenta Islamica inedita. 1952. 

Gale, E. McD. Salt for the dragon. 1953. 


Galenus. Galeni compendium Timaei Platonis ediderunt 
P. Kraus et R. Walzer. 1951. (Corpus platonicum 
medii aevi; Plato Arabus, v. 1) 

Gallus, A. Los fundamentos de la Europa historica. 
1950. 

Gallus, A. Ueber die Grundlagen der urgeschichtlichen 
Methodik. 1947. 

Glazer, S. S. Bibliography of periodical literature on 
the Near and Middle East, v. 27-29. 1953-54. 
Goldziher, I. Etudes sur la tradition islamique, ex- 
traites du tome II des Muhammedanische Studien, 
traduites par L. Bercher. 1952. (Initiation a 

VIslam, 7) 

Gordon, A. K., tr. Tibetan tales; stories from the Dsangs 
blun (The wise and the foolish). 1953. 

Great Britain. India Office. Library. Catalogue of the 
Malayalam manuscripts in the India Office Library, 
by Chelmat Achyuta Menon. 1954. 

Guidi, M. Storia e cultura degli Arabi fino alla morte 
di Maometto. [1951] (Biblioteca enciclopedica 
sansoniana, 16) 

Hackin, R. (P.) Légendes et coutumes afghanes [par] 
R. Hackin et Ahmad Ali Kohzad. 1953. (Paris. 
Musée Guimet. Publ. Bibliothéque de diffusion. 
v. 60) 

al-Harawi, ‘Ali ibn Abi Bakr ibn ‘Ali al-Saih. Guide 
des lieux de pélerinage; texte arabe établi par J. 
Sourdel-Thomine. 1953. 

Hartman, S. S. Gaydmart; étude sur le syncretisme 
dans l’ancien Iran. 1953. 

Hazard, H. W. The numismatic history of late medieval 
North Africa. 1952. (Numismatic studies, no. 8) 

Hermann, A. Die Welt der Fellachen; Einfiihrung in 
die Schausammlung “ Neuiigyptische Volkskunde.” 
1952. (Weeweiser zur Vélkerkunde; Fiihrer durch 
das Hamburgische Museum fiir Vélkerkunde und 
Vorgeschichte, Heft 2) 

Hintze, F. Untersuchungen zu Stil und Sprache neu- 
igyptischer Erzihlungen. 1. Lfg. 1950. (Berlin. 
Institut fiir Orientforschung. Veréffentlichung, 
Nr. 2) 

Hussain, A. Iqbal day, 1953, in the Netherlands. 1954. 

Ibn Abi ’Aun. The Kitab al-tashbihat. Ed. by Abdul 
Mu’id Khan. 1950. (“E.J.W. Gibb memorial ” 
series. New series, 17) 

Ibn Hayytis, Muhammad ibn Sultan. Diwan. v. 1. [ed. 
by Khalil Mardam. 1951] 

Ibn Jubair, Muhammad ibn Ahmad. The travels of Ibn 
Jubayr, being the chronicle of a mediaeval Spanish 
Moor. Tr. from the original Arabic by R. J. C. 
Broadhurst. [1952] 

Ibn Khaldin. Ibn Khaldin and Tamerlane with a 
translation into English, and a commentary by 
W. J. Fischel. 1952. 

Tran League, Bombay. Professor Poure Davoud memo- 
rial volume. no. 2. 1951. 

Izui, H. Decipherment of the Pa-po vocabulary and 
epistles. [1953] (Kyoto Daigaku Baugaku Bu 
kenkyt kiy6d, 2) 

Ka'‘b ibn Zuhair. Le diwan. Ed. critique par T. Kowal- 
ski. 1950. (Polska akademja umiejetnosci. Prace 
Komisji orjentalistyeznej, 38) 

Kabul, Afghanistan (City) Musée. Inventaire des mon- 
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naies musulmanes anciennes du Musée de Caboul 
[par] D. Sourdel. 1953. 

Kato, Shigeru. Studies in Chinese economic history. 
v. 2. 1953. (The Toyo bunko publ. Ser. A, no. 34) 

Kent, R. G. Old Persian; grammar, texts, lexicon. 2d 
ed., rev. 1953. (American Oriental ser., v. 33) 

al-Kindi, Abi ‘Umar, Muhammad ibn Yisuf. Apologia 
del Cristianismo; ed. preparada y anotada por 
J. Mufioz Sendino. 1949. 

Krause, C., ed. Ancient Jaina hymns. 
Oriental ser., no. 2) 

Kumar Sen, A. The Islamic state and other political 

[1950] 


1952. (Seindia 


essays. 

Kyoto. Ryikoku University. Ryikokudaigaku ronsht; 
journal. nos. 345-346. 1952-53. 

Lado, R. Survey of tests in English as a foreign lan- 
guage. 1950. 

Lauterbach, J. Z. Rabbinic essays. 1951. 

Leslau, W. Ethiopic documents: Gurage. 
ing Fund publ. in anthropology, 14) 

Leslau, W. Falasha anthology. 1951. 
ser., v. 6) 

Lewis, B. Notes and documents from the Turkish 
archives; a contribution to the history of the Jews 
in the Ottoman empire. 1952. (Oriental notes and 
studies, no. 3) 

Li, Ho. Li ch‘ang chi ko shih. [1952] 3v. 

[Ling-hu, Té-fei] Biography of Su ch‘o, tr. by C. S. 
Goodrich. 1953. (California. Univ. Institute of 
East Asiatic Studies. Chinese dynastic histories 
translations, no. 3) 

M. P. Khareghat memorial volume. I. A symposium on 
Indo-Iranian and allied subjects. II. Astrolabes, by 
M. P. Khareghat. 1950-53. 2-v. 

Machalski, F. Historyezna powies¢ perska. 1952. 
(Polskie Towarzystwo Orientalistyezne, Krakow. 
Biblioteka wschodnia, nr. 4) 

Madras. Government Museum. Administration report 
of the Government Museum, Madras, the National 
Art Gallery, Madras ... for 1951-52. 1952. 

Madras. Government Oriental Manuscripts Library. A 
descriptive catalogue of the Telugu manuscripts, by 


1950. (Vik- 


(Yale Judaica 


T. Chandrasekharan. v. 14: Telugu local tracts. 
1952. 
Madras. Government Oriental Manuscripts Library. 


A triennial catalogue of manuscripts, by T. Chan- 
drasekharan. v. 10, Sanskrit—B. 1952. 

Malekebu, B. E. Unkhoswe waanyanja; ed. by G. Atkins. 
1952. (Annotated African texts, I: Mananja) 
Malleret, L. Le cinquanténaire de l’Ecole francaise 

d’Extréme-Orient. 1953. 

Maspero, H. Les institutions de la Chine [par] H. 
Maspero [et] J. Escarra. Préf. de P. Demiéville. 
1952. 

Massignon, L. Documents sur certain waqfs des lieux 
saints de VIslam. 1952. 

Massignon, L. Etude sur les “ Isnad,’ ou, Chaines de 
témoignages fondamentales dans la tradition musul- 
mane hallagienne. [n.d.] 

Massignon, L. Etude sur une courbe personnelle de vie: 
Le cas de Hallij, martyr mystique de l’Islam. 
[1946] 

Massignon, L. Etude sur une courbe personnelle de 
vie: Le cas de Mansir Hallij, martyr mystique de 
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VIslam. Traduit en persan par Abdul-Ghafir Far- 


hadi. 1952. 

Massignon, L. Explication du plan de Kiafa (Irak). 
1935. 

Massignon, L. La légende de Hallacé Mansir en pays 
tures. 1947. 


Massignon, L. L’oeuvre hallagienne d’Attar. 1947. 

Massignon, L. La philosophie orientale d’Ibn Sina et 
son alphabet philosophique. 1952. 

Massignon, L. Le respect de la personne humaine en 
Islam, et la priorité du droit d’asile sur le devoir 
de juste guerre. 1952. 

Massignon, L. Salman Pak, et les prémices spirituelles 
de l’Islam iranien. [19337] 

Mayer, L. A. Mamluk costume; a survey. 1952 

Menges, K. H. The Oriental elements in the vocabulary 
of the oldest Russian Epos, the Igor’ tale. 1951. 
(Word; journal of the Linguistic Circle of New 
York, v. 7, Monograph 1) 

Michigan. University. Museum of Art. Early Chinese 
jades. A loan exhibition. [1953] 

Miles, G. C. The coinage of the Umayyads of Spain. 
1950. 2v. (Hispanic numismatic ser. monograph 
no. 1) 

Miles, G. C. Early Arabic glass weights and stamps; 
a supplement. 1951. (Numismatic notes and mono- 
graphs, no. 120) 

Miles, G. C. Fatimid coins in the collections of the 
University Museum, Philadelphia, and the American 
Numismatic Society. 1951. (Numismatic notes 
and monographs, no. 121) 

Miles, G. C. Rare Islamic coins. 1950. 
notes and monographs, no. 118) 

Moses ben Maimon. The code of Maimonides: book nine. 


(Numismatic 


Tr. from the Hebrew by H. Danby. 1950. (Yale 
Judaica ser., v. 4) 

Moses ben Maimon. The code of Maimonides: book 
twelve. Tr. from the Hebrew by I. Klein. 1951. 


(Yale Judaica ser., v. 5) 

Moses ben Maimon. The guide of the perplexed. An 
abridged ed. with introd. and commentary by J. 
Guttmann; tr. from the Arabic by Chaim Rabin. 
1952. (Philosophia judaica) 

Naukove_tovarystvo imeni Shevchenka. 
sektsiia. Proceedings. v. 1, 1952. 

Naukove tovarystvo. imeni Shevchenka. Istorichno- 
fil’osofichna sektsiia. Proceedings. v. 1, 1951. 

Nemoy, L., ed. € tr. Karaite anthology; tr. from Arabic, 
Aramaic, and Hebrew sources. 1952. (Yale Judaica, 


Filologichna 


ser., 7) 

Neumann, J. H. Karo-Bataks—Nederlands woordenboek. 
1951. 

Nichiren. La doctrine de Nichiren [par] G. Renondeau. 


1953. (Paris. Musée Guimet. Publ. Bibliotheque 
d’études, t. 58) 

Oppenheim, M. A. S. Die Beduinen. Bd. 3: Die Bedui- 
nenstimme in Nord- und Mittelarabien und im 
"Irak, bearb. und hrsg. von W. Caskel. 1952. 

Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 48. Jahrg., Nr. 3-7. 
1953. 

Paranavitana, 8. The shrine of Upulvan at Devundara. 
1953. (Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 


Ceylon, v. 6) 
Pellat, C. L’arabe vivant; mots arabes groupés d’aprés 
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le sens et vocabulaire fondamental de Jlarabe 
modern. 1952. 

Pelliot, P. Notes sur l’histoire de la Horde d’Or. 1949. 
(His Oeuvres posthumes, 2) 

Pickett, V. Nonphonemic stress; a problem in stress 

placement in Isthmus Zapotec. 1951. 

Rand, C. Hongkong, the island between. 1952. 

Reifler, E. Linguistic analysis, meaning and compara- 
tive semantics. 1953. 

Reischauer, E. O. Japan, past and present. 2d ed., rev. 
and enl. 1953. 

Revista colombiana de antropologia. v. 1, no. 1, junio, 
1953. 

Revista colombiana de folklore. 2. época, no. 2. 1953. 

Robson, A. The eternal truths of life. 1952. 

Runes, D. D., ed. The Hebrew impact on western civili- 
zation. [1951] 

Schechtman, J. B. The Arab refugee problem. [1952] 

Schlumberger, D. La Palmyréne du nord-ouest. Suivi 
du Recueil des inscriptions sémitiques de cette 
région par H. Ingholt et J. Starcky, avec une con- 
tribution de G. Ryckmans. 1951. (Institut francais 
d’archéologie de Beyrouth. Bibliothéque archéo- 
logique et historique, t. 49) 

Schmid, T. The cotton-clad Mila. 1952. (Reports from 
the Scientific expedition to the north-western prov- 
inces of China. The Sino-Swedish Expedition. Publ. 
36: VIII. Ethnography, 5) 

Sen, N. M. A note on “ The Ramayana and its influence 
upon Ballila Sena and Raghunandana.” 1953. 
Sen, N. M. On the syntax of the cases in the Ramayana. 

[1953] 

Senzaki, N., ed. € tr. Buddhism and Zen, compiled, ed. 
and tr. by N. Senzaki and R. S. McCandless. [1953] 

Sivaramamurti, C. Indian epigraphy and South Indian 
scripts. 1952. (Madras. Government Museum. Bull. 
New ser. General section, v. 3, no. 4) 

Smith, H. Inventaire rythmique des Pirva-Mimamsa- 
sitra. 1953. (Uppsala. Universitet. Arsskrift 
1953: 8) 

Sonoda, K. Studies on the history of the Chien-Chou 
tribe of the Juéen people under the Ming dynasty. 
1953. (The Toyd Bunko publ. Ser. A, no. 31) 

Soothill, W. E. The hall of light; a study of early 
Chinese kingship, ed. by Lady Hosie and G. F. 
Hudson. [1952] 

Starcky, J. Palmyre. [1952] (L/’Orient ancien il- 
lustré, 7) 

Steininger, H. Hauch- und Kérperseele und der Dimon 
bei Kuan Yin-Tze. 1953. (Sammlung orientalis- 
tischer Arbeiten, 20. Heft) 

Sundberg, W. Kushta; a monograph on a principal 
word in Mandaean texts. I. The descending knowl- 
edge. [1953] 

Syria. Direction générale des antiquités. Exhibition of 
the archaeological discoveries of the year 1952. 
[n. d.] 

Torrey, C. C. Gold coins of Khokand and Bukhara. 
1950. (Numismatic notes and monographs, no. 117) 

Umrigar, K. D. Lest I forget! Experiences of a news- 
paper man. [1949] 

Uray, G. Some problems of the ancient Tibetan verbal 
morphology. 1953. 

Uray, G. A Tibetan diminutive suffix. [19537] 


Vedas. Atharvaveda. Kashmiri. The Kashmirian 
Atharva-veda. Ed. by M. Bloomfield and R. Garbe. 
1901. 3 pts. 

Vernadsky, G. A history of Russia, v. 3: The Mongols 
and Russia. 1953. 

Virolleaud, C. Le theatre persan; ou, Le drame de 
Kerbéla. 1950. 

Wallis, E. Intonational stress patterns of contemporary 
Spanish. 1951. 

Waterbury, F. Bird-deities in China. 1952. (Artibus 
Asiae. Supplementum 10) 

Wonderly, W. L. Zoque II: Phonemes and morpho- 
phonemes. 1951. 

Wonderly, W. L. Zoque III: Morphological classes, 
affix list, and verbs. 1951. 

Wonderly, W. L. Zoque IV: Auxiliaries and nouns. 
1951. 

al-Yasin, Izz-al-Din. The lexical relation between Ugari- 
tic and Arabic. 1952. (Shelton Semitic monograph 
ser., no. 1) 

Znaniecki, F. Modern nationalities, a sociological study. 
1952. 

Signed: James T. Bass, 
Librarian 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Executive Committee: 


The Executive Committee held its annual meeting last 
night in the Men’s Faculty Club of Columbia University 
to hear reports of officers and committees and to con- 
sider in detail the problems of the Society’s organization 
and work. 

The Committee found a resolution in the proceedings 
of last year’s meeting calling for its consideration of the 
problem of continuing on the roll members who have 
retired. The Committee finds that it has the authority 
by the Constitution to release members from dues pay- 
ments for due cause. 

The Committee learned that the Lidzbarski Prize in 
Semitics has been revived. Our delegate on the Lidz- 
barski Committee, Professor C. C. Torrey, presented his 
resignation. It was voted to appoint in his place Pro- 
fessor Franz Rosenthal. 

The relation of the Society to the American Council 
of Learned Societies was fully discussed and a resolu- 
tion will be presented for the Society’s action at the 
end of this report. 

The Committee took notice of a project sponsored by 
the American Council of Learned Societies to consider 
the relation of learned societies to American education. 
It was voted that our Society goes on record as favoring 
our participation in the project of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. The President was authorized to 
appoint a committee to cooperate with the Council’s 
committee in this project. 

The Committee considered the problem of the future 
of the office of Secretary-Treasurer. It was voted that 
the Executive Committee advise the Nominating Com- 
mittee that it considered the problem and feels strongly 
that the office facilities and physical properties and some 
secretarial assistance should remain in New Haven. It 
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was further voted that a committee be appointed to con- 
sider the possibility of combining the administrative 
work of two other societies with our own with a view 
to approaching a foundation for financial support of a 
full-time paid secretariat. 

It was voted to accept the invitation of the University 
of Toronto to hold the next annual meeting there with 
the hope that the Middle West Branch and also the 
Far Eastern Association might be able to meet there in 
conjunction with us. 

A number of applicants for corporate membership 
were elected and members whose dues were two years in 
arrears, after due notification, were with a few excep- 
tions allowed to be dropped from the roll. 

The following appointments were made: 

Committee on Honorary Membership: H. I. Poleman, 

Chairman, H. G. Creel, and G. C. Miles; 

Member of the Committee on the Hackney Scholar- 

ship: Robert Treat Paine for a term of three years; 

Member of the Committee on Promotion of Oriental 

Research: A. H. Yarrow for a term of three years; 

Representative on the Board of Trustees of the Ameri- 

can Schools of Oriental Research: H. G. May. 


A. Goetze was appointed as the Society’s representa- 
tive in the International Union of Orientalists. 

The budget was amended to include an amount suffi- 
cient to cover the Society’s dues to the International 
Union of Orientalists in the amount of £20 for the year 
1953-1954. 


A further action of the Executive Committee 
yas then reported by J. A. Wilson in the form of a 
resolution as follows: 


Be It Resolved: That, throughout the effective life- 
time of the American Council of Learned Societies, the 
American Oriental Society has gratefully looked to the 
Council for leadership and inspiration in the field of the 
humanities; That constituency in the Council has given 
the Society valuable and valued contacts with other 
learned societies and a needed relationship to the Inter- 
national Union of Academies; That, without the Coun- 
cil’s general services of experienced advice, constant 
appraisal of the field of the humanities, encouragement 
of publication, registration of personnel, and a program 
of fellowships, the Society would have been sadly limited 
through the past thirty-five years; That the Council’s 
specific committees of appraisal and action in the fields 
of Oriental studies, religion, and linguistics have ren- 
dered great services to the interests of the Society; 
That the Society’s funds have never been sufficient to 
accomplish the services which the Council has rendered 
in the fieid of Oriental studies; And That the Society 
forward a copy of this resolution to the Officers of the 
Council as an expression of deep appreciation and with 
the confidence that the Council will continue to function 
as effectively in the future as in the past. 


It was then voted to adopt the report of the 
Executive Committee and the above resolution. 

The report of the Society’s delegate to the 
American Council of Learned Societies was pre- 
sented by J. A. Wilson as follows: 
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The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies was held at the Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, New York, on January 20-22, 1954. 
All twenty-four societies were represented by Delegates, 
in addition to the Directors, Members-at-Large, and 
Officers of the Council. The meetings were held in 
conjunction with the conference of Secretaries of the 
constituent societies. At the business sessions the ap- 
pointment of Mortimer Graves as Executive Director 
of the Council in October was noted, and a resolution 
was adopted to invite the Far Eastern Association to 
apply for membership as a constituent society. This 
resolution followed a report by an ad hoc committee of 
appraisal. 

Considerable attention was devoted to the present and 
future financing of the Council. While the program of 
the present seems assured for the immediate future, 
the current outlook is that funds for Administration 
and for Planning and Development may be exhausted by 
June 30, 1956. It therefore seems important to seek 
new sources of support, including increased responsi- 
bility for development on the part of the constituent 
societies, and the extension of the Council’s influence 
to a public beyond the constituent societies. In this 
connection, it was suggested that it would be useful to 
the officers of the Council to have a statement of opinion 
from the several societies as to the effective functioning 
of the Council on behalf of the societies, and a resolu- 
tion on this subject has today been laid before the 
American Oriental Society. 

Those who attended the annual meeting divided into 
panel groups for the discussion of two topics, “ New 
Tasks for the Humanities ” and “ Communications.” The 
former had been defined as “ situations which, with or 
without his forethought, the humanist is likely to en- 
counter in the rather near and somewhat more distant 
future.” The second topic, “ Communications,” was 
defined as covering the whole task of making the hu- 
manities effective in modern society. After the two 
panel sessions, reports on the discussions were presented 
to the plenary session of the Council. Both discussions 
turned out to treat in different ways the problem of 
communicating the humanities to a larger public; both 
discussions illustrated a growing concern of the Council 
with problems of teaching, including secondary education. 

During the past year the Committees of the Council 
have been active. Those committees which are of interest 
to this Society are herewith briefly mentioned. 


The Committee on the Review of Oriental Studies has 
been recently appointed for the task of appraisal. It is 
a small committee of wide coverage and has commenced 
its critical evaluation of the several means of stimu- 
lating scholarship in the field of Oriental scholarship. 

Although the Near Eastern Translation Program came 
to its committee end in December, the publication of 
selected works will continue for some time. In 1953 
five titles, all from the Arabic, were published; it is 
hoped that in 1954 five more Arabic and three Turkish 
titles will be published. Eventually about fifty titles 
from the four languages should appear. 

The Committee on an Archive of Islamic Culture and 
Art increased both its collections and its services to 
scholars during the year. On the occasion of the Col- 


loquium on Islamic Culture, the Committee prepared an 
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exhibit on Islamic architecture, which was on display 
in the Library of Congress from August to November. 

The Committee on the History of Religions has pub- 
lished a lecture series of its sponsorship, in the title 
Religious Trends in Modern China, by Wing-tsit Chan. 
In the Library of Religion there is now appearing 
Judaism, Postbiblical and Talmudic, by Salo W. Baron 
and Joseph L. Blau. 

The Committee on the Language Program, with a 
three-year grant from the Ford Foundation, has made 
arrangements for tool materials in 25 Oriental languages. 
For example, basic descriptive grammars are being pre- 
pared for Egyptian Arabic and Uzbek; student texts for 
Georgian and Vietnamese; readers for Turkish and 
Thai; and student dictionaries for modern Arabic and 
Korean. 

Signed: JoHn A. WILSON 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Society’s representative on 
the Board of Trustees of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research was presented by O. R. Sellers 
as follows: 


Another year has shown progress and accomplishment 
for the American Schools of Oriental Research. Eight 
institutions have been admitted to the corporate mem- 
bership, which now numbers eighty-seven, again an all- 
time high. 

At the end of last spring President Carl H. Kraeling 
completed his trip of four months, in which he visited 
the various activities of the Schools and made a motion 
picture film showing the Jordan River from its sources 
to its entrance into the Dead Sea. During his absence 
Professor W. F. Albright, the vice president, carried on 
the presidential duties in America. 

In the field there have been gratifying results. Direc- 
tor of the Jerusalem School, A. D. Tushingham, partici- 
pated as second in command to Miss Kathleen Kenyon 
in the second season of the joint excavation of the 
British and American Schools at old Jericho. The close 
of the excavation was marked by the finding of a group 
of skulls molded into plaster heads with shells marking 
the eyes. This excavation has received wide publicity, 
including articles in Life, The National Geographic 
Magazine, and The Illustrated London News. After the 
close of the season at Jericho the personnel of the School 
moved to Dibon, where there have been annual cam- 
paigns from 1951 to 1953. As yet the most interesting 
finds have been Nabatean, and it is presumed that the 
earlier occupations were largely in the area north of 
what has been excavated. At the December meeting with 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in 
Evanston there were illustrated reports by A. D. Tush- 
ingham and H. Neil Richardson, who was the 1952-53 
fellow of the School. President Kraeling showed his 
film, “ Where Rolls the Jordan.” 

For the current year, while A. Henry Detweiler is the 
director, James Muilenberg is the resident director; 
Frank M. Cross, Jr., the annual professor; and Oleg 
Grabar, the fellow. Dr. Helene J. Kantor also is a fellow 
of the School, working in Israel with the Department of 


Antiquities. While there has been no official excavation 
of the School this season, Miss Kenyon has allowed 
members of the School to work with her at Jericho and 
there has been abundance of activity with excursions 
to historical sites and intensive study. Muilenberg and 
Cross have been working on the important manuscript 
finds from the Qumran area and Grabar has been making 
a study of Umayyad art. This has been possible through 
the cordial relations with the Jordan Department of 
Antiquities and the Ecole Biblique. The student body 
for this year has consisted of four full-time members 
with numerous visitors coming in for brief periods. 

Appointments for next year are William H. Morton 
of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, director ; 
Patrick W. Skehan of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, annual professor; Philip J. Hammond of Yale and 
William A. Power of Toronto, fellows; John W. Wevers 
and Sherman E. Johnson, visiting lecturers. With 
Morton’s direction the School will resume excavation 
and Skehan will work on the manuscripts. James L. 
Kelso this summer expects to conduct in Palestine 
another joint excavation of the Schools and the Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia Theological Seminary. 

The Baghdad School, of which Albrecht Goetze is 
director, in cooperation with the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago, has continued the excavations 
at Nippur with gratifying results. Donald E. McCown 
was the director of the excavation. Representing the 
School were Thorkild Jacobsen as annual professor and 
Vaughn E. Crawford as fellow. Interesting finds are 
reported, particularly in two temple areas, and also the 
dig has produced important material from the Achae- 
menian period. Professor Jacobsen made an archae- 
ological survey, in which he identified a number of sites 
and found that the old identification of Tello as Lagash 
was wrong. For next year Dr. Bruce Howe has been 
appointed annual professor. 

An additional project of the Schools was an expedi- 
tion conducting exploratory excavations last summer at 
Nimrud Dagh in eastern Turkey, made possible by 
grants from the Bollingen Foundation and the American 
Philosophical Society. The expedition was in charge of 
Miss Theresa Goell, who had worked with Professor 
Hetty Goldman at Tarsus. Assisting her was Professor 
Karl Doerner of the University of Miinster. A com- 
mittee consisting of Professors Albright, Cameron, Gold- 
man, and Kraeling exercised general supervision. The 
ancient mountain-top shrine of Antiochus I of Com- 
magene yielded important information; so it is hoped 
that further excavation at the site will be possible. 

Regular publications of the Schools have continued. 
The Bulletin, under the editorship of Professor Albright; 
the Biblical Archaeologist, under the editorship of Pro- 
fessors Wright and Cross; and the Journal of Cuneiform 
Studies; under the editorship of Professors Goetze and 
Jacobsen, and Sachs have maintained their high stand- 
ards. In preparation is a double volume of the Annual, 
which will contain Professor James L. Kelso’s report on 
his work at Herodian Jericho. The Newsletters this 
year have been unusually interesting, with lively com- 
munications from the directors, the annual professors, 
and the fellows. 

Two personal notes are in order. The December 
number of the Bulletin consisted of essays honoring 
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Professor Charles Cutler Torrey on the occasion of his 
ninetieth birthday. As the first director Professor 
Torrey established the School in Jerusalem in 1900 and 
since then has been of great service to the Schools. 
The other note is a cause for sadness. On March 5 
Father Roger T. O’Callaghan was killed in an automo- 
bile accident in Iraq, where he had a Fulbright grant. 
On various occasions he had worked for the Schools. 
The December number of the Biblical Archaeologist con- 
tained his account of the Vatican excavations at St. 
Peter’s. This year he was honorary fellow of the 
Baghdad School. His death is a loss to Oriental scholar- 
ship. Mrs. Kraeling has visited Father O’Callaghan’s 
grave and placed on it a wreath in the name of the 
Schools. 
Signed: O. R. SELLERS 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Society’s delegate to the Inter- 
national Union of Orientalists was presented by 
A. Goetze, as follows: 


At the meeting of the Society in Washington last year 
your representative was instructed to propose to the 
International Union of Orientalists and through it to 
the International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies and to UNESCO support of the Materialien zum 
Sumerischen Worterbuch prepared by Professor B. 
Landsberger of the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago and published by the Pontificio Istituto 
Biblico in Rome. 

Although your representative was not able to attend 
the meeting of the General Assembly of the Union held 
in Paris September 15th and 16th 1953, he took care 
that the matter was brought before that meeting. It 
is a pleasure to report that the Materialien was placed 
on the list of works for which a subvention was sought. 
In the meantime the International Council in turn 
approved the request and it will go forward to the next 
General Assembly of UNESCO. If the requested sums 
are voted by UNESCO—and there is ground for the 
belief that they will—the Materialien will receive a sub- 
vention of $1,000 in 1955 and the same amount in 1956. 

It may be added to this report that, at the mentioned 
meeting in Paris, your delegate was elected one of the 
vice-presidents of the organization. 





Signed: ALBRECHT GOETZE 
It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was 
presented by the Chairman, D. N. Freedman, as 
follows: 


For President: Murray B. Emeneau 

For Vice-President: Gustav von Grunebaum 

For Secretary-Treasurer: Ferris J. Stephens 

For Editor: Henry M. Hoenigswald 

For Associate Editors: John De Francis and George 
E. Mendenhall 

For Librarian: James T. Babb 

For Member of the Executive Committee (term ex- 
piring 1957): Alexander C. Soper 


For Chairman of the Nominating Committee: Denzel 
Carr 

For Members of the Nominating Committee (terms 
expiring 1956): Eugene P. Boardman, Albrecht 
Goetze, and Kurt F. Leidecker 


It was voted that the nominations be closed. 
By vote of the Society the Secretary cast a unani- 
mous ballot for the election of the above nominees. 

President Elisséeff appointed N. J. Hein and 
W. E. Needham to serve as auditors to examine 
the accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer and of the 
Committee on Investments for the year 1954, 
President Elisséeff appointed H. G. Creel, H. M. 
Hoenigswald, and J. A. Wilson to serve as a Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

Brief addresses of welcome were delivered by 
Richard B. Powell of Columbia University and 
John L. Mish of the New York Oriental Club. 

The following communications were presented 
with C. H. Kraeling presiding: 

B. Geiger, New York: Results of my Forthcoming 
Edition of the Iranian Inscriptions of the Synagogue of 
Dura-Europos 

C. C. Torrey, Yale University: The Genesis of a 
Prophet 

H. I. Poleman, Library of Congress: The Cataloging 
of Orientalia 

The following communication was presented by title 
only: 

C. A. Muses, Woodside, N. Y.: The Philological Mean- 
ing of the Royal Cartouche 


The second session was held at 2:00 p.m. of 
the same day. The session was divided into two 
sections meeting simultaneously. 

The Linguistic Section met in Room 502 Hamil- 
ton Hall with H. M. Hoenigswald presiding. The 
following communications were presented : 


G. A. Kennedy, Yale University: The Fate of Chinese 
Pictographs 

H. G. Creel, University of Chicago: The Chinese Lan- 
guage and the Structure of Chinese Thought 

J. Rahder, Yale University: The Affinities of the 
Japanese Language 

W. N. Brown, University of Pennsylvania: Prakrit 
vanadava “ tree-sap; self-control ” 

E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: Emphatic and 
Non-Emphatie Personal Pronouns in Hittite 

B. P. Lozinski, New Haven: The Language of the 
Sasanids and the Dating of the So-called “ Sasanian ” 
Coinage 

R. N. Frye, Harvard University: The Andarz Name of 
Kaus b. Iskandar b. Qipis b. Vushumgir 

T. O. Lambdin, Johns Hopkins University: Verbs 
Primae gutturalis and tertiae gutturalis in Semitic and 
Berber 

H. H. Paper, University of Michigan: The Dialects 
of Elamite 
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The following communications were presented 
by title only: 

F. R. Blake, Johns Hopkins University: Studies in 
Semitic Grammar VI 

E. Cross, City College of New York: Linguistic Cor- 
respondence and Correlative Proximity of Akkadian, 
Biblical Hebrew, Classical Arabic, and Biblical Aramaic 


The Art and Archaeological Section met in 
Harkness Theater with Mrs. Jane G. Mahler 
presiding. The following communications were 
presented : 


B. W. Buchanan, Guilford, Conn.: The Date of the 
So-called Second Dynasty Tombs of the Royal Cemetery 
at Ur (illustrated) 

Edith Porada, Queens College: Remarks about Some 
Syrian Cylinder Seals (illustrated) 

Rachel Wischnitzer, New York: The Rain-making 
Ritual and the Beth Alpha Mosaic (illustrated) 

Theresa Goell, New York: The Preliminary Survey of 
the Tomb of Antiochus I, King of Commagene, conducted 
by the American Schools of Oriental Research 1953 

M. S. Dimand, Metropolitan Museum of Art: Early 
Islamic Cut Glass from Persia (illustrated) 

J. A. Pope, Freer Gallery of Art: An Example of the 
Unreliability of Chinese Texts concerning the History of 
Ceramics 

G. M. Mauterer-Lévy, University of Chicago: An 
Unusual Shingon Kakemono (illustrated ) 

H. P. Stern, Freer Gallery of Art: A Pair of Sesshu 
Sereens (illustrated ) 

M. B. Smith, Library of Congress: The “ Dome of 
Heaven” in Asian Architecture and the Caucasian 
gvirgvini Cupola of 45° Lintels (illustrated ) 


The following communication was presented by 
title only: 


A. C. Eastman, Brookline, Mass.: Four Portraits of 
Mughal Emperors, ete. 


The third session was held at 8:00 P.M. in 
Harkness Theater with Edith Porada presiding. 
The session consisted of a joint symposium on 
Art and Archaeology by members of the Society 
and of the Far Eastern Association. The follow- 
ing communications were presented : 


Max Loehr, University of Michigan: Chou Art and 
the Art of the Nomads (illustrated ) 

Stella Kramrisch, University of Pennsylvania: Criti- 
cal Transition Periods and Their Appraisal (illustrated ) 

Florence E. Day, Metropolitan Museum of Art: The 
Umayyad Period (illustrated) 

Aschwin Lippe, Metropolitan Museum of Art: The 
Artists of the Yiian Dynasty and the New Direction of 
Chinese Painting (illustrated) 


The fourth session was held at 9:30 a. m., Wed- 
nesday, April 14. The session was divided into 
three sections meeting simultaneously. The Old 


Testament and Ugaritic Section met in Harkness 
Theater with R. A. Bowman presiding. The fol- 
lowing communications were presented : 


D. N. Freedman, Western Theological Seminary: 
Biblical Chronology in the Light of Recent Investigations 

H. L. Ginsberg, Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America: Isaiah 8: 19-23 

S. Marenof, Newton Center, Mass.: A New Interpre- 
tation of the Term “Saf” in Exodus 12. 22 

T. J. Meek, University of Toronto: Result and Pur- 
pose Clauses in Hebrew 

H. S. Gehman, Princeton Theological Seminary: The 
Influence of Hebrew upon The Vocabulary of the 
Septuagint 

A. Diez, New York: The Relationship between Baby- 
lonian and Yemenite Vocalization in Hebrew and Ara- 
maic Biblical Manuscripts 

M. H. Pope, Yale University: The Abode of El in 
the Ugaritic Texts 


The following communications were presented 
by title only: 


D. I. Macht, Baltimore: A Physiological and Pharma- 
ceutical Appreciation of Leviticus 15: 19 and 18: 19 

H. M. Orlinsky, Hebrew Union College—Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion, New York: The Style of the 
Septuagint of Job 

E. Reifler, University of Washington, Seattle: A new 
Attempt at a Solution of the Philological Riddles of 
Ezekial 7: 11 


The China and Japan Section met in Room 507 
Hamilton Hall with O. Shimizu presiding. The 
following communications were presented: 


KE. Reifler, University of Washington, Seattle: ‘“ Do 
not disgrace your Ancestors! ”, Another Pious Interpre- 
tative Fraud of Early Confucianism 

D. Holzman, Ann Arbor: A New Interpretation of 
Juan Chi (210-236 a. pb.) 

O. Shimizu, Columbia University: Takaoka, Priest 
Imperial Prince Shinnyo (illustrated) 

J. L. Mish, New York Public Library: An Early 
Manchu-Chinese Patent of Nobility 

B. Szezesniak, University of Notre Dame: The Ricci- 
Neroni-Ruggieri Map of China, 1590 


The Islamic Section met in Room 509 Hamil- 
ton Hall with F. Rosenthal presiding. The follow- 
ing communications were presented : 


G. E. von Grunebaum, University of Chicago: The 
Hellenistic and the Muslim Town 

M. M. Bravmann, New York: An Early Arab Concep- 
tion of Man’s Condition after Death 

M. G. S. Hodgson, Chicago: Reasons for the Strength 
of the Imamate of Ja‘far al-Siadiq 

M. Perlmann, New York: New Material on Samau’al 
al-Maghribi 

E. S. Kennedy, Institute for Advanced Study: Medie- 
val Islamic Astronomical Handbooks (illustrated) 

E. Mainz, New York Public Library: Sa‘id ibn Daud’s 
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Madkhal al-tashwik, A Contribution to the History of 
Arabie Science 

A. 8S. Ehrenkreutz, Yale University: A Contribution 
to the Monetary History of Islamic Egypt 

Ilse Lichtenstiidter, New York University: The Is- 
lamie State—Medieval Theory and Modern Actuality 

J. Batal, Fitchburg, Mass: Agrarian Land Reform in 
Egypt 


The following communications were presented 
by title only: 


K. Sarkisyanz, Bishop College: Soviet Theories on 


the Origin and Nature of Islam 

G. G. Salinger, New York: The Anti-almohad Legend 
in Mediaeval Is'#m and the Anti-Muslim Legend in 
Mediaeval Christendom 


The fifth session was held at 2:00 p.m. in 
Harkness Theater. It consisted of a symposium 
on Authority and Law in the Ancient Orient with 
T. J. Meek presiding. 

The subject was discussed under six subdivi- 
sions, as follows: Kgypt, J. A. Wilson, University 
of Chicago; Mesopotamia, E. A. Speiser, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Anatolia, H. G. Giiterbock, 
University of Chicago; Canaan and Israel, I. Men- 
delsohn, Columbia University; India, D. H. H. 
Ingalls, Harvard University; China, D. Bodde, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

At 6:00 P.M. of the same day the members and 
their friends and the Far Eastern Association were 
entertained by Columbia University at a reception 
in the Men’s Faculty Club. This was followed at 
7:00 p.m. by the annual subscription dinner held 
jointly with the Far Eastern Association in the 
Men’s Faculty Club. 

Following the dinner Felix M. Keesing, Presi- 
dent of the Far Kastern Association, delivered an 
address on Problems of Integrating Humanities 
and Social Seience Approaches in Far Eastern 
Studies, 

Serge Elisséeff, President of The American 
Oriental Society, then delivered an address on The 
Role of the Japanese in Far Eastern Studies. 


The sixth session was held at 9:30 a. m., Thurs- 
day, April 15, in Harkness Theater with S. Elis- 
séeff presiding. The report of the Committee on 
tesolutions was presented by H. G. Creel, as 
follows : 


Resolved, that the American Oriental Society records 
its warm gratitude to the officers, faculty, and staff of 
Columbia University for the welcome, hospitality, and 
excellent facilities which have made the one hundred and 
sixty-fourth meeting of the Society a success and plea- 
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sure. The Society is happy to congratulate the Uni- 
versity upon two hundred years of vigorous life. The 
Society owes a particular debt to the University’s De- 
partment of Fine Arts for the equipment used for pro- 
jecting slides in this program. We reciprocate cordially 
the good wishes given us by the New York Oriental 
Club. To our own local committee on program and 
arrangement we express grateful recognition of devoted 
work to insure pleasant, interesting, and valuable ses- 
sions. Finally, the Society records with pride and 
thanks the years of excellent editorial work given to the 
Journal and other publications by James B. Pritchard. 


Signed: Messrs. HOENIGSWALD, WILSON, 
and CREEL, Chairman 


It was voted to adopt the resolutions. 


After a brief intermission the following com- 
munications were presented : 


Hu Shih, New York: On the Dating of Lao-tzii the 
Man and the Book of Lao-tzii 

R. Walzer, Institute for Advanced Study: Miskawaih’s 
Tahdhib al-Akhlaq and the Philosophical Akhlaq Lit- 
erature 

E. A. Speiser, University of Pennsylvania: 
of the Obliging Servant 

C. F. Pfeiffer, Philadelphia: The Monster Motif in 
the Enuma Elish and Beowulf 

W. F. Albright, Johns Hopkins University: A Hieratic 
List of North-Semitic Slaves about 1740 B.c. 

H. I. Hassan, University of Pennsylvania: 
and Divorce in Islam 

M. Zucker, Jewish Theological Seminary of America: 
Saadia Gaon against Ar-Revendi 


The Case 


Marriage 


The seventh session was held at 2:00 p.m. of 
the same day. The session was divided into two 
sections meeting simultaneously. The Mesopo- 
tamian Section met in Harkness Theater with A. 
Goetze presiding. The following communications 
were presented : 


E. B. Smick, Shelton College: 
and Cuneiform Evidence 

E. I. Gordon, University of Pennsylvania Museum: 
Sumerian Proverbs (illustrated) 

S. N. Kramer, University of Pennsylvania: The New 
Sumerian Literary Tablets from Nippur (illustrated) 

A. Goetze, Yale University: Old Babylonian Prayers 
for Success in Extispicy 

Beatrice L. Goff, Yale University: 
Cylinder Seals as Amulets (illustrated) 

F. J. Stephens, Yale University: The Question of the 
Identification of Mesilim with Mesannepadda 

J. J. Finkelstein, Yale University: A Note on Subartu 
in the Late Old Babylonian Period 

M. Vogelstein, New York: The Ashdod Rebellion 
against Sargon II—its Place in the Development of the 
Assyrian Empire 


Textual Criticism 


Mesopotamian 
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The Indic Section met in Room 302 Hamilton 
Hall with A. H. Yarrow presiding. The following 
communications were presented : 


M. J. Dresden, University of Pennsylvania: Georges 
Dumézil’s Views and Theories Regarding (Indo-) Ira- 
nian Religion 

P. E. Dumont, Johns Hopkins University: The Mean- 
ing of a Very Obscure Vedic Word: ghosdd (Taittiriya- 
Samhita 1.1.2 and Taittiriya-Brihmana 3. 2. 2.) 

L. Sternbach, Elmhurst, L. I.: Some Origins of the 
Hitopadesa 

K. F. Leidecker, University of Virginia: Some Philo- 
sophical Aspects of the Malini-vijayottara-tantram 

R. N. Mehta, Washington, D.C.: Ayurveda—The 
Indian System of Medicine 

H. S. Santesson, New York: Bengal’s Writers and 
their Influence of Modern Indian Thinking 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


MippLeE West BrancH 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
April 9-10, 1954 


THE MippLeE West Brancu of the American 
Oriental Society held its thirty-seventh annual 
meeting on April 9 and 10, 1954 at the Oriental 
Institute, The University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The following members of the Society were 
present at one or more sessions: 


Nabia Abbott, K. Balkan, F. P. Bargebuhr, R. A. 
Bowman, C. 8. Braden, H. G. Creel, P. Delougaz, W. F. 
Edgerton, H. A. Fine, F. W. Geers, I. J. Gelb, G. E. 
von Grunebaum, H. G. Giiterbock, W. W. Hallo, R. T. 
Hallock, M. G. S. Hodgson, G. F. Hourani, T. B. Jones, 
E. A. Kracke, Jr., C. H. Kraeling, C. F. Kraft, B. 
Landsberger, Hildegard Lewy, J. Lewy, A. Malamat, L. 
N. Manross, R. Marcus, R. A. Martin, W. L. Moran, 
P. S. Newey, A. L. Oppenheim, D. Riepe, W. H. Rossell, 
E. F. Schmidt, K. C. Seele, O. R. Sellers, C. C. Torrey, 
C. G. Tulaszewski, Jeanny E. Vorys, J. A. Wilson, M. 
J. Wyngaarden. (Total 41). 


The first session was called to order in James 
Henry Breasted Hall of the Oriental Institute by 
President Keith C. Seele at 2:00 p.m. on Friday, 
April 9. Professor Carl H. Kraeling, Director of 
the Oriental Institute, welcomed the attending 
members and guests on behalf of the Institute. 
Upon motion the minutes of the 1953 meeting 


were approved as published in JAOS 73. 234-236. 
The president then appointed the following com- 
mittees: Nominating Committee: John A. Wilson 
(chairman), Ovid R. Sellers, Hans G. Giiterbock ; 
Auditing Committee: Martin J. Wyngaarden 
(chairman), Richard T. Hallock. After the busi- 
ness meeting the following papers were read while 


Prof. Seele presided : 


Charles C. Torrey, Chicago: Note on 2 Kings 6: 27 

Ovid R. Sellers, McCormack Theological Seminary, 
Chicago: The Problem of Hebrew Meter 

William H. Rossell, Central Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Kansas City: Three Aramaic Magical Texts 

Paul S. Newey, Chicago: A Mistranslation as Evi- 
denced in the Syriac Version 

Abraham Malamat, Hebrew University, Jerusalem: 
A New Hittite-Biblical Parallel 

Paul Michaud, University of Chicago, Chicago: Some 
Notes on the Rebellion of the Yellow Turbans 


The second session followed the subscription 
dinner which was served at 6:30 Pp. mM. at Hutchin- 
son Commons, The University of Chicago. The 
session was held in Breasted Hall. The following 
presidential address was read: 

Keith C. Seele, University of Chicago, President, 
Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society: 
Some Remarks Concerning the Family of Rameses III 


The third session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Seele in Breasted Hall at 9:00 A.M. on 
Saturday, April 10, 1954. The following papers 
were read: 


Richard T. Hallock, University of Chicago, Chicago: 
The Subject Matter of the Persepolis Fortification 
Tablets 

Hildegard Lewy, Cincinnati: Apropos of the Kassite 
Invasion of Babylonia 

Hillel A. Fine, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati: 
The Cult of Adad in Assyria 

‘Julius Lewy, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati: New 
Light on the Old Assyrian Empire 

William W. Hallo, University of Chicago, Chicago: 
Negligence in Ancient Near Eastern Law Codes 

Tom B. Jones, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis: 
SUBATI Texts from Drehem 


The fourth session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Seele in Breasted Hall at 2:00 P.M. on 
Saturday, April 10, 1954. The President reminded 
the meeting of the invitation extended at the 1953 
meeting to both the Middle West Branch of the 
American Oriental Society and the Midwest Sec- 
tion of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis by Professor Julius Lewy on behalf of 
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Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, to hold the 
next joint session of the two Societies at Hebrew 
Union College. Owing to the fact that the Mid- 
west Session of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis did not meet this spring, definite 
acceptance of the invitation had been postponed. 
Professor Lewy repeated the invitation, on behalf 
of Hebrew Union College, for 1955. Upon mo- 
tion, the invitation was accepted with thanks to 
Hebrew Union College, and the Secretary was 
instructed to make the necessary arrangements 
together with the Midwest Section of the SBLE. 
The Auditing Committee reported that it had 
audited and approved the financial report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer, as printed hereafter. Upon 
motion the report was approved. 
The Nominating Committee submitted the fol- 
lowing report of nominees for the year 1954-55: 
President: Prof. Charles F. Kraft, Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, II. 
Vice-President: Dr. Hildegard Lewy, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer: Prof. Hans G. Giiterbock, Orien- 
tal Institute, University of Chicago, Chicago, II]. 
Members of the Executive Committee: Prof. Keith C. 
Seele, Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill.; Prof. George F. Hourani, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


These officers were duly elected. 


With Keith C. Seele continuing in the chair, 
the following papers were read: 


Martin Hodgson, University of Chicago: Revelation, 
Morality, and Spirit—the Problematic of the Early 
Ghuluww in Islim 

Frederick Bargebuhr, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City: Nature Poetry in Islamic Spain Before Ibn 
Khafaja 

Charles S. Braden, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston: What is a Moslem State? A Moslem Problem 

George F. Hourani, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor: The Legal Character of Ibn Rushd’s Defense of 
Philosophy 
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Dale Riepe, University of South Dakota, Vermillion: 
The Epistemology of Early Sankhya 


After these papers the meeting adjourned. 


ACCOUNT AS OF APRIL 9, 1954 





Carried over from 1953...........ccccesecees $ 49.70 
Receipts 
Budget appropriation from the national 
en er er errr ree 75.00 
Gin 065i css ddacnsnesdandsenusenes $124.70 
Expenditures 
Envelope and postage for proofs of 
1953 proceedings for JAOS 73.... $ .11 
Expenses for 1954 meeting: 
Invitations and reply cards mimeo- 
ME v6 ae sic ow asa 015,410: dio ors wreieias 4.00 
ee re rar 4.40 
200 stamped US Mail envelopes.... 7.32 
Dinner invitations: 40 double post 
cards mimeographed............ 3.00 
100 programs printed............. 27.50 
50 envelopes for programs......... 41 
Postage for programs............. 1.00 
150 abstracts mimeographed....... 17.50 
TONNE OM ona osc ks ce cninis 2.44 
Postage and stationery............ 49 
Guard for Lecture Hall............ 5.75 
Ws 6 5h ented cnsncnesdcdsacnseaders 75.52 
Balance on hand, April 9, 1954.............. $ 49.18 


Respectfully submitted, 


Hans G. GUTERBOCK, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


We, the auditing committee, having examined the 
Treasurer’s report and vouchers and his bank book ap- 
prove the expenditures as listed and recommend the 
approval of the report by the Middle West Branch and 
its acceptance with thanks. 


RicHarp T. HALiock, 
Martin J. WYNGAARDEN, Chairman. 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


History oF RELIGIONS 


The 8th International Congress for the History of Re- 
ligions will be held in Rome from April 17 to April 23, 
1955. Its central theme is announced as The King-God 
and the Sacral Character of Kingship. The fee is $4.80 for 
members, $3.20 for guests. Members wishing to address 
one of the sections are requested to state their subject 
and send a 500-word resume to the Secretariat of the 
8th International Congress for the History of Religions, 
via Michelangelo Caetani 32 (Giunta Centrale per gli 
Studi Storici), Roma. Further information may be ob- 


tained from the secretary-general, Mr. C. J. Bleeker, 
Churchill-laan 290 I, Amsterdam-Z. 

The first issue of Numen, International Review for the 
History of Religions issued by the International Associa- 
tion for the History of Religions, has been received. Sub- 
scriptions at Gld. 20.00 a year should be sent to E. J. 
Brill, Leiden (Netherlands), manuscripts for publication 
to the editor, Prof. R. Pettazzoni, via Crescenzio 63, 
Roma (Italy). 








